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Tlow you can own a 


MUMMOM) 1S: UA 


at the price you have 







been accustomed to 


pay for the average six 
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kveryone has heard so much about straight-cights. Up till now. 
however. few have been able to afford this more luxurious type of 
transportation. Now “most everyone can afford it. thanks to Mlarmon : ag 
| ¢ 
a ‘ 


who have produced a remarkable straight-cight at the price of a six. 


Marmon built throughout. Plenty of room. 65 to 70 miles per hour. 
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TIFEANY & CO. 


JEWELERS SILVERSMITHS STATIONERS 


SILVER TABLEWARE 


Noted for Quality 
Modera tely Priced 


FIFTH AVENUE & 37 © STREET 


PARIS NEw YORK LONDON 
25 RUE DELA PAIx 25 MADDOX STREET 
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HE Major commends himself to the sophisticated 
=, New Yorker not so much by his actual successes, 
as the artistic touch he imparts to a victory, 
accepting with equal grace the acclaim of his 
sporting fraternity and the alibi of the loser. 





The exact number of flannel slacks, plus fours, Shetland 
jackets, blazers, sweaters, boots and shoes that have 
been worn during these competitions is known only 
to Meadows and Saks-Fifth Avenue, whose priv- 
ilege it has always been to describe themselves 
as purveyors of sporting and civilian apparel 
by special appointment to the wearer. 


SAKS-FIFTH AVENUE — 
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B. ALTMAN SE& CO. 


| FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 






































““Give me a sun, white hot upon the sand, cool depths for a swim and a long, 
99 


lazy bake—and [li show you a vacation worth while . . . 


Altman Beach Clothes, please, are meant for just such long, delightful 


hours along the beach. They’re unusually smart in design this year 


MEN’S BEACH ROBES — PAJAMAS — SANDALS — SWIMMING SUITS 
FIRST and SIXTH FLOORS 





COPYRIGHT, 1928, B.A.&CO. 
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Creators of Exclusive Powders and Perfumes since 1954 


GoricwlotistreMoméremeriin 
an. enticing atmosphere 
of luxury ~ to you a de~ 
lightfyl sense of enduring 
comfort ~ exclysive in 
quality ~ favored by the 
fastidious. 
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FOR a great many centuries it has been under- 
stood among clever women that there is a special 
significance in the adornment of the head. There 
they have placed a touch of light and color... 
blossoms for those of lesser circumstance .. . 
jewels for queens and ladies of the mode. 

It is no longer customary to wear flowers in 
one’s hair, nor are crowns and coronets in com- 
mon usage. But this ancient and effective device 
survives today in the skilful use of the hat. And 
in that is included the utilization of specially 
designed and jeweled ornaments. 

These ornaments may be elaborate or ex- 
tremely simple . .. costly, or very moderate in 
price. But in every case they should be subtly 


planned and exquisitely done. And when they 
are properly used it is astonishing to observe the 
richness with which they invest the simplest 
costume... the freshness which they lend to 
eyes and hair. 

There is always to be seen at Marcus & Com- 
pany a wide selection of hat ornaments, of diverse 
materials and design. Some of them are to be 
had for as little as $15. But whether they are 
made of diamonds or jade or onyx ... of 
platinum or of gold, each can add brilliance to 
the smartest costume ... each impart beauty to 
the loveliest face. 

A distinguished collection of hat ornaments, in 
exclusive designs, from $15,000 to $15. 


MARCUS & COMPANY 
JEWELERS 


WM. ELDER MARCUS, Jr. 


CHAPIN MARCUS 


Fifth Avenue at Forty-fifth Street, New York; London; Paris; and Palm Beach 


© 1928 
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lsabeys Horal Odeurs 
~the new parlum Vogue 


The very latest trend in parfums among chic 
Phrisiennes and smart Américaines is towards 


Isabeys Horal odeurs~Gardenia, Lys | Lily) 
VioleHe and Jasmin. ~ And this new 
partum vogue is due not only to the in~ 
imitable loveliness of these lsabey odeurs 
but also to the fact that in Floral odeurs 
lsabey offers such an exquisitely 


varied selection ~ ~ ~ ~ 
AT EXCLUSIVE SHOPS EVERYWHERE 


ISABEY - PARIS - INC. : j 


411 FIFTH AVENUE ,NEW YORK 


ISABEY 
Originall 
ear” 
for the 
exclusive 
use of 
one of the 
present 
Nobility 


of France 






























BOTTLED 
SEALED & 
PACKAGED 
IN 
FRANCE 
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FARMERETIE STRAWS 


AN EXCLUSIVE BEST FASHION 





are the favorite knock-about hats this Summer 


Natural color with grosgrain band in Brim turned down all round—one model 


navy, wood, copen, red or light green. 4 ae has the brim shorter in the back. 
e 





HESE amusing little hats (from our Junior department) cost almost nothing at 
all, but they have that precious quality of chic in such a high degree that lit- 
erally every young woman of fashion, from six years up, is wearing them this sum- 
mer! Smart with tennis frocks, beach costumes, or any 
informal country attire 


Headsizes 201% to 221 inches Pest & Co, Mail Orders Filled 


Fifth Avenue at 35th St.—N. Y. 
Paris Palm Beach London 
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A cabinet—decidedly modernist in cone 
ception—with the delightful simplicity of 
line which reflects so supremely the age 
we live in. A new Dynamique creation. 

It comes in natural harewood and 
stands some four feet from the floor. 
One of those engaging pieces which 
absorb books, magazines, humidors, 
cigarette trays—and which will find its 
place unobtrusively and yet lend dis- 
tinction to almost any comfortably ap- 
pointed living room. 

Dynamique is shown in a leading 
store in the larger cities throughout the 


United States and Canada. 


JOHNSON FURNITURE CO. 


JOHNSON- HANDLEY- JOHNSON 
COMPANY, GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 


DYNAMIQUE 
CrEATIONS 
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IF COOLNESS WERE ALL — 


Smartness and comfort must combine in the 
well-turned oxfords you see perched on the 
railings of the swank clubs. And, of course, 
in the more playful models in black and 
white or tan and white as well. 

The Walk-Over Bedford in black, for 
example, is acceptably smart with hand- 
clocked black socks, gray slacks, and a 
navy flannel coat. 

This shoe of custom lines may be seen at 
any of the Walk-Over Men’s Shops, as may 





the other shoes so necessary for the complete 
shoe wardrobe — the tans, the black patent 
leathers, and the sport shoes which the well- 
dressed man must have to be always cor- 
rectly groomed for day or evening. 

The interesting new booklet, “Shoes, As 
Seen on Oxford Street,” by William Arns- 
worth Wilson, illustrates some pleasing lasts, 
and contains interesting observations by this 
keen observer of the trend in men’s wear. 
May we not mail you a copy? 


WALK- OVER SHOES 


The Bedford, trim-lined black ox- 

ford, is offered at $12.00 the pair. 

It has the cachet that only perfect 
simplicity gives. 


fox Groentlomen 


GEO. E. KEITH COMPANY, CAMPELLO, BROCKTON, MASS. 


Walk-Over Men’s Shops will be 
found at convenient points 
throughout the country, each with 
a line of well-cut shoes for men. 





VANITY FAIR 
Shoe manufacturers who take 
pride in producing shoes of quality 
and style are still insisting upon the 
DIAMOND BRAND fast color eyelet, as 
they know it is the best eyelet produced 
anywhere © Identified by the two small 
diamonds embossed on the surface of each 
eyelet. This <> is the mark of quality. 
United Fast Color Eyelet Company, 
Boston, Massachusetts, makers of 
DIAMOND BRAND wiasible 


fast color eyelets. 
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"*GRAY DAY’? COATS FOR MER 


for men... whoarea bit tired ofthe combination of thorough protection 
conventional type of raincoat...yet ©—and thoroughbred appearance... 


wary of being extreme. Duro Gloss _ incolorsthatare conservatively new. 








y 5 VO M ‘ 3 
men’s rain wear offers the happy DURO GLOSS Rain & Sports Coats. Inquiries from retailers 
will be promptly referred 
to exclusive manufacturero, 


J. C. HAARTZ COMPANY * New Haven, Conn. 
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...and now a 


GERMAN VOGUE 


The first issue sold out in 48 hours 


all over German-speaking Europe 





Now, for the first time, Vogue is published (as a native 


magazine), in the German language. 


It is prepared by German editors and managed by 
German circulation, advertising and business staffs. 
It is printed and bound in German factories. It bears the 
imprint of Vogue Verlag, Berlin. The first number, 
published in April for circulation throughout Germany, 
Austria, Hungary and the other German-speaking 


sections of Europe, sold out in 48 hours. 


aed VOGUE is the fourth separate 
national edition of Vogue . . . the 
American edition having been established 35 
years ago in New York the British 
edition 12 yearsagoinLondon . . . and 


the French edition 9 years ago in Paris. 


In establishing these foreign editions, Vogue 
has accomplished something that no other peri- 


odical, and no newspaper, has been able to 


achieve in the whole history of fashion or 
publishing. 

While other magazines or newspapers have 
gained a limited export sale in lands foreign to 
their origin, Vogue is the first periodical in 
history to take root, not as an export magazine, 
but as a native periodical printed in three dif- 
ferent languages and four widely separated 
countries. It has thus become a living force in 
all of the civilized corners of the world. 


The success of an enterprise, in any single country, may reasonably be said to 
imply high merit. But when that success is repeated throughout the civilized 
world we are confronted with evidence that, behind the enterprise in question, 


there must be forces and qualities that are not only extraordinary but universal. 
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AMERICAN VOGUE 








KNOWS AO FRONTIERS 


Why has Vogue become a dominating force in every 


quarter of the globe? 


Briefly, because the smart, well- Second: ‘That Vogue may be 
to-do, travelled and fashionable relied on absolutely and im- 
women of both hemispheres have plicitly as a mirror of breeding 
made two important discoveries. and good taste and that it is un- 


First: ‘That Vogue reports fash- failingly accurate in its selective 


: ; sense, not only in matters of dress, 
ions with more promptness, : 


‘ but in questions of decoration, 
chooses them with more judg- 


; a = ; ae 
ment, presents them with more hom appointments, entertaining 


distinction, and writes of them and in every activity affecting the 


with more authority than anv life of the fashionable woman in 


other periodical in the world. every land. 


Year by year, the knowledge that Vogue has these 
benefits and services to offer has spread so irresistibly 
that today, no matter what part of the world one visits ... 
wherever smart women are to be met with...one finds 
them reading the American Vogue, or the British Vogue, 
or the French Vogue ... and now, in the German-speaking 


countries of Europe, the new German Vogue. 


THE CONDE NAST PUBLICATIONS 


INCORPORATED 
Conve Nast, President 


VOGUE VERLAG, G.m.b.H. 


AMERICAN VOGUE Kurfiirstendamm 211, Berlin W. 15 VANITY FAIR 
BRITISH VOGUE Germany HOUSE & GARDEN 
FRENCH VOGUE . ears VOGUE PATTERN BOOK 
GERMAN VOGUE DR. H. L. HAMMERBACHER, Managing Director VOGUE PATTERNS 


JARDIN DES MODES DR. L. O. MOHRENWITZ, Editor-in-Chief THE CONDE NAST PRESS 


V. F. 7-28 




















WHETHER you spend 
your summer in diagnosing 
putts, flirting with fish, or 
keeping the office in high 
spirits, Trump Shirts are your 


proper prescription. ‘They 





are perfectly cut—they have 
smart Arrow collars tailored 
on them—they have a quiet, 
sleek look because their fabric 
is an excellent broadcloth— 
they look uncommonly easy 
and self-respecting—they cost 
one - dollar - ninety-five-cents 
only*— anywhere — they are 
made by Arrow. Trump offers 
you what big business calls 


“a well-rounded proposition.” 


*Not to be passed over lightly. 


TRUMP 
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AN ARROW SHIRT OF BROADCLOTH $195 





CLUETT, PEABODY & CO., INC., TROY, N. Y., ARROW COLLARS - SHIRTS - UNDERWEAR + HANDKERCHIEFS 
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‘ e SETTER AUTOMGORiee ss ARE HiT... BIICK WILL BUILD THEM 








& i 
) BUICK 
Always. in Cood Company. 
dy jaca iF 
) That group of men you saw today in a Buick car will “check in” tonight 


at the most exclusive club in town .... And that smartly -gowned woman 
who parked her Buick so def tly will grace the most im portant social event 
of the season. Men and women of fashion choose Buick, not because it 
sells for a thousand dollars less than other fine cars, but because it is as 


modish, luxurious and capable as they could wish a car to be. You, 
’ . 


too, will find Buick a pattern of all that is fine and beautiful in a motor car. 





‘travelo’ 


SwIMSUITS 

















Above: Modish 3-color 
club-striped combina- 
tion “travelo” Swim- 
Suit. Attached trunks, 
one burton at shoul- 
der, style W225. 


¥ 


Left: Glenn Tryon, accomplished 
Universa! Pictures star, shows the 
smart simplicity ofa one-piece, plain 
color “travelo” SwimSuit. The style 
is M221. 


A 


Right: Mary Jane, who plays in Stern 
Comedies, and Virginia Grey, 
Universal juvenile star. They’re 
wearing, left to right: three-color 
club-striped support shirt, style G 
255, flannel trunks G171; one-piece 
club-striped combination G225. 


x 


Below: An extremely 
smart SwimSuit effect 
obtained with plain 
white shirt, style W 
251 and navy flannel 
trunks, style W171. 
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D 
WATERWEAR 


TYLED to the vogue for athletic freedom, 
S yet lifted far above the ordinary by the 
most distinguished designing, strikingly beau- 
tiful color harmony, and superb refinement 
of tailoring. 

“travelo” SwimSuits are made for people 
who refuse to be commonplace, at the beach 
any more than at the couniry club. Yet despite 
their brilliant smartness and unique excellence 


of quality, “travelo” SwimSuits cost scarcely 


more than an ordinary bathing suit! Rib 
knit, of course, and styled for men, women 
and children. Available at most of the smart- 
est stores. Notify us, should you not find a 
dealer conveniently near. 
’ ¢ 

Note: Our «Portfolio of Styles’ shows the 
current SwimSuit mcde as expressed by people you 
know. Just write for it. Peckham-Foreman, Inc., 
1909-1915 Park Ave., New York, N. Y. 
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a of the bright, brave spirit of Madame J suggestions, you will find in New Ideas for Bathrooms. 
Recamier has been infused in this splendid Direc- | Beautifully printed and full of illustrations, this compact 
toire bathroom, named for her. Matching the fleur de | book contains miniature blue prints of floor plans, color 
peche marble of the Neumar lavatory and of the front and | schemes, fixture placement, details of decoration, and vital 
recess of the Tarnia bath, the pilasters are cleverly marble- | plumbing information. It is sent gladly on request. . 


ized in paint. Even the drapery indicated under the frieze | Consulta responsible plumbing contractor and learn how 





moderate is the price of a complete Crane installation. 


is merely skillful brush-work. Many other inspiring 


+ 
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EVERYTHING FOR ANY PLUMBING INSTALLATION ANYWHERE 


Crane Co., General Offices, 836 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago + Branches and sales offices in one hundred and sixty-six cities 








“ Personally, I smoke Or pleasure” 


WW hen enjoyment 1S ee inact 


consideration, the overwhelming choice 1s 


CAMEL 


© 1928, R. I. Reynolds Tobacco 
Company, Winston-Salem, N.C, 
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These colorful days call for the brilliant new 
colors and patterns, vari-hued, that are woven 
into these Phoenix fancy socks. And their good 
looks last through long miles of hard service. 


PHOENIX HOSIERY 
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The ancient breed of proven superiority 

bred not for years but for centuries. 
The Russi¢ in Wolfhound has always 
heen the choice of the Russian nobility 
for his supremacy in the field and 
devoted disposition. 


Farm KENNELS 


STAMFORD, CONN. 


VALLEY 
Telephone 127? 








CHOW CHOWS 


Sale 
Overst ed. Must dispose 
ng d for 1 and 
! 1 r lso for pet 
Pr ed q < sale 
r rb rs 


Waving Will WS “Kennel ls 
William F. Thomy 
Durie Ay e, Cl LN J 














Wires, Airedales 
and Schnauzers 
ee on Approv: al 
Champion these 3 splendid terriers. 
Pudlaveed oe ippies pnt: grown dogs 
BRAYVENT KENNELS 
232 Clark Street Westfield, N. J. 
Phone 424M, Westfield Tuomas k. Bray 








SCOTTISH TERRIERS 


Fine Young Stock 
Ready for Delivery Now 
Prices Reasonable 


LOGANBRAE KENNELS 
RUTLAND, VERMONT 
= 











/TOY POMERANIANS 
Rea 


Champion Ancestry 





rates to all reset 

pup this month 

P. J. FISHER, DEPT. 8, 
241 Rusk Ave. 
Milwaukee, Wis 














YOUNG’S KENNELS 
_onipped ay apg veer 


a 7 lsome 





( mfor table and sar 
$9 to $30 Also 


Kennels. Write { at reed 


E. C. YOU NG CO. 2mPae il 














Specifie questions on dog subjects 
will gladly be answered by The 
Dog Directory of Vanity Fair. 
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[COCKER SPANIELS 
Ar idea 





Th are the I i 

for. waildren and sple 
lid hunte ; 

some promising 

prospects on han dl 
Solid colors 
Particolors $3: 

Roweliffe Kennels, South Road, Poughkeepsie, N.Y 
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.... how he Loves You! 


| get he original sheep in wolf’s clothing, the great 
big fierce brute who scares the burglars away . . . and 


lets the baby turn his ears inside out and blow in them. 


He’s so ugly, he’s beautiful. He does more tail-wagging with 
less tail than any other dog alive. He’s the only clown that 
ever got born with four legs, and when he finds he can make 
you laugh by looking soulful, or idiotic or just natural—he 
keeps at it till all you have to do for the blues is look at him. 


He doesn’t get sick, or sulky, or bored with his family. He 
never imagines he’s a grand duke—or a chow. If he could 
change places with anybody, he’d want to be a lapdog. He’s 
so affectionate that sometimes it hurts him all over—but 
the only way he can say it is to put another wrinkle in 
his crowded nose, and wag his tail, beginning at the ears. 
In short, he has a snow-white lily of a soul . . . which is a 
little bit tragic, with that face... . You start out to help 
him bear it. And you end by adoring it just as it is. 
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So pick your favorite from these pages. If he isn’t here, tell 
these advertisers that you’re a Vanity Fair reader looking for 
help. If this doesn’t work .. . then write to 


VANITY FAIR’S DOG DIRECTORY 


Graybar Building, Lexington at 43rd St., New York 


The Samoyede Dog at his Best 


ip true Siberian Samoyede of 
sledge dog size, “the big white 
dog with the smile,’’ is one of 
the kindest and most intelligent 
of all dogs, suitable either as 
house pet or as work dog. He is 
not related to the Eskimo or the 
Alaskan breeds and has -nothing 
in common with the little spitz. 
The Samoyede is hardy in all cli- 
mates, quiet, never savage. Pro- 
spective purchasers not familiar 
with the breed will do well to 
invite information from The Sa- 
moyede Club of America (member 
A. K. C.) which includes reliable 
breeders in all parts of the country. 


Address the club publicity dept., 
H. N. Pinkham, Ipswich, Mass. 








SAMOYEDES 





Out- 
Ideal 


Puppies by Champion Yukon Mit. 
standing Samoyede in America. 
Pets for youngsters or grownups. 


WINGBROOK KENNELS 
(Registered AKC) Milbrook, N. Y. 

















Samoyede Puppies of 


Size and Soundness, 
true sled dog build; 
we breed from. solid 
mature stock aiming 
at the maximum in 
beauty and brains 
Several famous show 
Strains represented. 


LAIKA KENNELS 
(reg.) Ipswich, Mass 

















BRUSSELS GRIFFON 


Aristoerot of Tov Does 
PEKINGESE—BOSTON TERRIERS 
Also puppies by my Wire-haired Fox Terrier 
dog, Simon’s Envoy, half brother of Talavera 
Margaret, best in show Madison Square Garden. 
ALL-CELIA KENNELS 
400 Pelham Road New Rochelle, N. Y. 
Phone 2814 New Rochelle 














The ideal pet and 
companion. Ornament 
and guard for auto. 
Boston Terriers and 
French Bulldogs 
SencStampfor 
Catalogue 
Squantum Kennels 
“Oldest Kennels in 
America, established 





Sad 
Atlantic, Mass. 














Steinbacher's 
| GREAT DANE KENNELS 
Ridgefield, New Jersey 


Great Danes 


of Supreme Excellence 


Young and matured stock gen- 
erally on hand at alltimes, In- 
Spection invited—Phone Morse- 
Mere 2252. 














GORDON SETTERS 
Resistere? ENGLISH SETTERS 


P 


c 


edt reed 
rize-winning stock IRISH SETTERS 
INGLEHURST KENNELS 
Greenbrook Road, Dunellen, N. J. 


a Vail Address 
P.INGLEE,155 Montague St., Brooklyn,N.Y. 
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GIRLS’ SCHOOLS 








Beautiful Amentdale —Seat of | 
> WATIONAL PARK 

SEMINARY 

Suburbs of Washington, D. C. 


James E. Ament, A.M., Ph. D. 
LL.D., President 


Junior college, also college 
preparatory courses in girls’ 
school of exceptional beauty 
and = arrangements, Classic, 
spacious buildings. 3 2 build- 
ings of woodland campus of 
251 acres. Special courses 
in music, art, expfession, 
B dramatics, home economics, 



















secretarial work. Visitors 
a welcome. 
eeeCursensore Address REGISTRAR 


Box 197 _‘ Forest Glen, Md. 





| Charming 


KING-SMITH STUDIO SCH 


WASHINGTON AND PARIS 
Music: Dancing: Dramatic Art: Languages: 
Literature: Fine and Applied Arts. 

A Residential Ee hool for Young Women. Unique oppor- 
tunities for cultural and professional study in artistic 
= samulsting atmoaphe re. All subjects elective. Tui- 

tio sording to work tuken. Academic or college work 
aeraiies od. Unuets 4 social advantages of Washington. 

ris Branch 1928 

MR. & MRS. AUGUST KING-SMITH, Directors 
ated New Hampshire Avenue Washington, D. C. D. C. 











Martha Washington Seminary 
“Gao 4 FOR GIRLS 


Happy, healthful school-days, 
on beautiful estate, with city 
and country advantages. Junior 
Collegiate and High School 
forms. Household Science, Sec- 
retarial Science, Music, Art, 
. $ Expression. Address the Secretary, 
aoe Box F, Oakcrest, 3640 16th Street, 

N. W., OF - D:G. 








THE WEYLISTER 


For young women. A year of cultural work of 
college grade, followed by a year of intensive 
secretarial training; or either year alone. Small 
groups; individual attention in home and school. 
9 miles from New Haven, 112 hours from New 
York, Five-acre suburban estate; outdoor sports. 
Water sports nearby. 
Mrs. Marian W. — - A. 
Miss Louise H. Sco 
Box D, Milford, nae MO 











SEMPLE SCH®L 


College Preparatory. Post Graduate. 
Art, Musie and Dramatic Art. 

Mrs. T. Darrington Semple, Principal 
241-242 Santen Park West, Box F, New York City 


goth year 
Languages, 


LITERATVRE 
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ger pirEcTors of the schools and camps advertised here will gladly 
send their descriptive literature on request. In writing, mention 
that you are a Vanity Fair reader. It is a pleasant identification. If 
you can’t decide even then, we want you to feel quite free to ask 
Vanity Fair’s advice,—by mail, by telephone, or in person. There 
is no obligation. Address, THe ConpeE Nast EpucationaL Bureau, 
1929 Graybar Building, Lexington at 43rd, New York. 





CO-EDUCATIONAL 


DRAMATIC ARTS 








—the Understanding School 


Progressive boarding and day 
school for pupils from nursery 
to college—certificate admits to 
many leading colleges. Pupils 
receive all ’round training with 
emphasis on initiative and imag- 
ination. Our buildings are lo- 
cated in a twenty-acre private 
park of great natural beauty with 
several athletic fields. Only one 
hour from New York. Write for 
our illustrated catalogue. 


Euphrosyne F. Langley, Principal 
Greenwich, Connecticut 
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MERICAN ACADEMY | 
OF DRAMATIC ARTS | 


Founded 1884 by Franklin H. Sargent 


For 44 Years America’s Leading Institution 
for Dramatic — oo Training 


KS 
TEACHERS’ S SUMM ER COURSE 
In Stagecraft, Play Directing and 
Advanced Expressional Ba ae 
JULY 9th to AUGUST 18th 
Regular Fall Term begins October 26th 
Extension Dramatic Courses in co-operation with 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
Free Catalog describing all Courses from 
Room 262-G, CARNEGIE HALL, New York 


WAAL UA peed 








TINE ARTS 








ALIFORNIA SCHOOL 
OF FINE ARTS + »* 


AFPILIATED WITH THE UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 
Summer Session June 18 to July 28 
Professional courses of study in Fine and 
Applied Arts. Special classes for teachers 
of art. Delightful surroundings for Sum- 

mer work. Splendid new buildings. : 
Chestnut and Jones Streets, San Francisco 
Write for special catalogue Lee F. RANDOLPH, Director 








The ART STUDENTS’ 
LEAGUE 

215W. 57thSt., New York 

Summer School, June 4-Aug. 31 


CLASSES—Drawing, Painting, Illustra- 
tion, Etching, Wood Block Color Printing. 
Send for Catalog V. 














THE SCHUSTER-MARTIN SCHOOL 
OF THE DRAMA 


(accredited) 
Helen Schuster-Martin, Director. FULL 
and PARTIAL COURSE for STAGL— 


PLATFORM and TEACHING. 
Special Summer Course Opens June 
Send for circular 
The Little Playhouse, Kemper Lane, Cincinnati, 0. 


aw WHITEHOUSE _ 


CADEMY of DRAMATIC ARTS 


18th 




















A School of the Theatre Endorsed by 
Famous Stage and Screen Stars 
420 Pierce Bidg., Copley Square, Boston 

School of “the Theatre 

I E D John Craig, Director 

Professional Stage 
POWERS... 

Demand for graduates. 

School of the Spoken Word. Vocational courses. 
Catalog. The Dean, 31 Evans Way, Boston. 

DANCING 











SCOVILLE SCH29L 


Facing Central Park and the Art Museum. Aca- 
demic and advanced courses. Intensive College 
Preparation. Outdoor life and recreation. 
Address: Rosa B. Chisman, Principal 
1006 Fifth Ave., New York City 


MARYMOUNT 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
Courses: Four Years College, Two Years Finishing, 
Academic, Secretarial, Domestic Science, etc. 
Branches: Fifth Ave., N. Y. City, and_ Paris. 
Write for catalogue F-1 to The Pa ny Mother. 
‘arrytown-on-Hudson 


erent Fiaaid for Giris 


Academic and coilege preparatory. Junior 
Conservatory. Month of May at Ocean City, 
25 acre campus. All modern buildings. 
For catalog address: Frank S. Magill, A.M., 
Headmaster, Box D, Chambersburg, Pa. 











EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 


THE WOODS’ SCHOOL 


For Exceptional Children Three Separate Schools 





GIRLS BOYS LITTLE FOLKS 
Camp with Tutoring 
Booklet Box 180, Langhorne, Pa 


Mrs. Mollie Woods Hare, Principal 





THE MARY E. POGUE SCHOOL & SANITARIUM 
/heaton, Ill, 

For children and young people needing individual 

attention, special training and medical supervision. 

College-trained faculty, Special instruction in artic- 

ulation, hand-work. Gratifying results; many stu- 

dents become normal. Further information upon request. 





FINE & APPLIED ARTS 


DESIGNERS ART 


School of Fine and Applied Arts 
refessrenas Courses in All Branches 


Catalog on request 
Ludwig V. Frank 73 Newbury St., Boston 








PHOTOGRAPHY 


CLARENCE H 
SCHGOL or PHOTGS G&RAPHY 


Small classes offering training for 
artistic photography. Catalogue. 

Mrs. Clarence H. White, Director 
460 West 144th St., New York. 








VERY year The Condé Nast Educational Bureau 
—shelps ever so many of its readers to select the 
school at which their sons and dai'ghters will be 
happy, healthy and properly educated. It will be our 
pleasure to aid you. Just write 


CONDE NAST EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 
1929 Graybar Building, Lexington at 43rd, 
New York City 





SUMMER CAMP 







Offerstraining in 
EVERY TYPE OF DANCING 
for STAGE & SOCIAL AFFAIRS 
e..at surprisingly low cost 

Special classes for those who want to Reduce or Build 
Up. Call at studioor write for complete information 
about type of work in which you are interested. 

NED WAYBURN STUDIOS OF STAGE DANCING, Ine. 

1841 B trance on 60th St.) New York C 
at Calamiene Circle Studio NH Phone Columbus St00 


ROSETTA O’NEILL 


DANCING 
Classic —National—Folk—Rhythmic—Ball Roo: 
**To Miss O'Neill I owe my success.’ 


Mrs. Vernon Castle 
746 Madison Ave., N. Y. Phone ‘Rhinelander 6770 


PEGGY V, TAYLOR 
Classical—Ballet—Toe—TInterpretive 
Special classes July and August 
Booklet on request 
43 W. 46th St. New York City 


. ARTHUR MURRAY 


America’s finest teachers of ballroom 
dancing. Beginners’ specialists. Free 
Dancing Analysis. Reduced rates now. 
7 East 43rd St. Vanderbilt 1773 








Bryant 1783 
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THE es GL) a» SCHOOL 

















Clean minds—healthy bodies! 


THoROUGH preparation for col 

lege under teachers of re ~epbianl 
ability and wide experience. 
Boys are encouraged rather than 
forced to accomplishment. The 
Junior department is ideal for 
boys between 10 and 16. Let us 
tell you of the exceptional ad- 
vantages offered by these two 
departments. Joun G. Hun, 
Ileadmaster, 104 Stockton St., 


N. J. 


Princeton, 











The Valley Ranch School 


Valley, Wyoming 
via Cody 


TuHorouGH Eastern Pre- 
jaratory School training 
ibined with super- 
d Western Ranch out- 
life. Small classes 
individual help. 
Sach boy assigned his 
own saddle horse. Rid- 
ing, polo, rifle practice, 
mountain trips and ath- 
letics constitute open- 
air activities. Excellent 
equipment. Christian in- 
fluence. Catalog. JULIAN 
S. BRYAN, Eastern Di- 
rector. Valley 
Kastern Office, 
45th St., New York, N. ¥. 


ROX BURY 


Complete attention to the eee of the individual 
boy insures a thorough College Preparation. 
A. F. Sheriff, Headmaster, Cheshire, 


SCHOOL ABRO. AD—Boys 


















Conn. 





~The fain Schcols in the Old World 
B Jing for boys. Coll 
Chateau de Bures Eeacacators: 30 a0 = cevigele 


Paris American Day School Esments"x"erbors 


i girls. Autobuse 


Exec. Secretary, Box 675, Amherst, Mass., U.S.A. 











= satisfy you—that is our purpose. If you re- 
quire additional information after reading the 
school announcements in these pages, it is yours for 


the asking. 











HOME ‘STUDY 


SHORT STORY WRITING 


A practical forty-lesson course in the 
writing and marketing of the Short- 
Story taught by Dr. J. Berg Esenwein, 
Editor of The Writer's Monthly. 
150 page catalog free. Please address 
The Home Correspondence School 
Dr, Esenwein Dept. 7! Springfield, Mass. 











MANHATTAN THEATRE CAMP 
Eight weeks study in the New Hampshire Hills. 
Professional faculty. Staging, Directing, Play- 
writing and the allied branches of Dramatic 
Art. For professionals or non-professionals. 
Walter Hartwig, Gen. Dir., 226 W. 47th St., N.Y.C. 





CH ALIF Busse" NORMAL 


SCHOOL of DANCING 

LOUIS H. CHALIF, Principal. 

**Highest Standards of Artistic Merit’’ 

Spring and Summer Courses. Catalog on request. 
163-165 WEST 57th ST., NEW YORK CITY 








BOSTON SCHOOL OF INTERIOR DECORATION 
Correspondence Courses 

Course A—Professional Training Course 

Course ae Course—How to Plan Your Own 


Ho 
Rurolinientr jimited—Write for Prospectus 
Address P. O. Box 343, Boston (Back Bay Sta.), Mass, 
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CONDE 
TRAVEL SERVICE 


NAST 











VANITY FAIR 











ARIZONA 


Douglas 
Rancho Manzanita. Exclusive guest ranch. In 
Chiricahua Mountains. Golf. Huntir Horseback 
Tennis. Swimming. Mrs. LE. E. Ain t r 





CALIFORNIA 
, 
Hollywood foergar ree s 


Refined 
ground. Dnexcelleds service. 


ywood 
Angeles’ 





\ 
Ree usonable rates. Bovkilet. 


Pasadena 


Huntington Hote! and Bungalows. Open all the 
year. One ¢ America’s finest res« hotels, Over- 
looking the San Gabriel Valley. A 1 t 

Vista del Arroyo Hotel and Bun Located 
in the beautiful westerly reside: section of 





Pasadena, Open all the year. 











Santa Barbara 
= neared Hotel. California's most 
ilows. On the Riviera over g 
sea and mo unt: Lins. Excellent cuisine. Golf. Hiding 
El Mirasol Hotel and Bungalows. “‘M 
hotel in America Offering quiet ne a 
and privileges of golf and country clubs. 
Miramar Hotel and Bungalows. Situate lon Pacific 





Ocean. Garden spot of California. G ti 
ing. Country Clubs, Exclusive resi tial section 
Samarkand Hotel. The new nd most beautiful 


nouveau of hotel and 





st thought in art 
truction, A creation by masterful artists. 


COLORADO 
Brook Forest 


hotel 
garden cons 


The late 


Brock Foren Inn. A Swiss Chalet in the Rockies 
oven al ear, altitude 8000 ft. Riding horses. 
Edwin r. Welz, ar. 


CONNECTICUT 
w Hazen 
Church- Wall docg House. 


entire house 
velous food. 





at W: all. An 





Boxwoo od Ma Ol ] L yme, m anagement. 


New London 


Light House aan. Long Island Sound w ore. ia 
urious est t ces n 
‘Si lendid rvads. Historic 





bathing. Ga ase. eae n. 
Milfc rd 
Western View Farm. A fa s resort. 214 hours 
f ew rk. Elevatior OOO ft. Weekly rate, 
$42 00. Booklet. Telephone, New Milford 440. 


7 
Old 
Boxwood Manor. Among tlx irds 
Entirely modern. Refre ng, § er 
with farm. Bathing lodge on ocean. 


Lyme 
| } 1 flowers 


a 
tourist house 


Saybrook 


ve — fan. ‘“‘Connecticut’s most beautiful 
! ! str ed view of 
s oil: umusements & sports. 








tmost yhere 


The Sharon 
* j which 


Inn, “’That homelil 











n i ! i 
ye t but apprecia Telephone connection. 
»« und Beacl l 

Greenwich Inn Ledge and Crossways. Attrac*ive 

mmer resor G 1 train service. American plan, 
excellent cuisine. Fine bathing, tennis. 

Stamford 
on t 





Ship Grill Country Club. Southfic 
Sound—offers universal a tior 


n, and summer guest :. Te 





) ht sme 


Piacoa 


The Elton. Fi 
ow E ‘ 


. & Boston. 

COLUMBIA 
Washington 

Carlton Hotel. Wth at K Str 


BS 





OF 





newest a distinctive hot 
City Mh fn lerate. 
Grace Dodge Hotel. A hotel di 
and star Is of service 
from e Capit Open t 





beget A ref 11 





okler 


Free ! and t a I 

Wardman Park Motel * f 
gestion, convenie n-t 

ath $5.00; d e! ; 

The Willard. “The Hotel of ie 
convenient to everythin ‘ } Natior 
Capital. Homelike atmosphere. Unexcelled cuisine. 





Atlantic Hotel. 31 
located. Near der 


Famed 





Café. Write for Visitor Guide N 2 














MAINE 
Bar Harbor 

















Malvern ope ca. nective home, catering 
a refined clientele. Thorough! y mod I:xcellent 
cuisi Ideal lox ation | With all resort sports. 
Bethel 
Gethel Inn. Noted for its individu and per- 
ect appointments. The rates are reasonable. Nine 


wile golf course on our own grou 


Loon Lake 
York Camps. In the | heart of mountain 
ndivid he $s I t 
room, Gara 


















secaenenrt is. 
Portland 

ere Hotel. 
fri eet frien en 
ir rates. Eur 
Prout’s 


Siam: Point Inn. New, with e 
exclusive cottage colony. Gol 





service at fa 





Neck 


ery convenience. In 


sailing, 





ocean 





The Willows. — Vs , D atronage of a most exclu- 
clientele. ¢ lg 1 especially fea- 
tured. Golf, Ocean ‘Guthing. ‘Danes hip management. 


Winter Harbor 
Grindstone Inn. Across Frenchman’s 
tar Harbor. Golf. Tennis. Fishing 
Pool, Dancing at the hotel. F. K. 
York Harbor 
Marshall House. Als 
‘ire sprinklers throughe 
cean and river. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Boston 


sive 


Bay from 
Swimming 
Leach, Mer. 


0 the Emerson and Cottages 
Superb ‘location on 


Golf, parila orchestra, elevators 





Hotel Bellevue. Particularly accessible, located 
near the Stat e and Boston Common. Roc 
with ranning wat er$2.50up. Room with bath $3.50 up 





Charlesgate Hotel. 
In residential section 
Parkway. 5 minutes to shopping & theatre district 

The Lenox anid The Brunswick. Two famous Boston 
offering hospitality afforded only by 
fauluess service. 

‘_-* Puritan. On beautiful yo mnwealth Ave 
nue. Furnishings and ¢ orts of a xurious private 
home with hotel service ‘ef the highest type. 

Hotel Somerset. Ave. Si iperb ly lo- 
cated, seven utes rom | t! e ar 
shopping centers. Rooms ; with bath $3. to$ 

Brookline (Boston) 
Hotel Beaconsfield. Homelike atmosphere 


venient to down-town Boston. Away from conge 
& noise. Residential section. Rooms $3.50 up, 


Chatham 


One of Be ston’s best hotels 
t Charles River & 








hotels 








Commonwealth 
" 


usines 





10. per day. 


Con- 





Garage. 





Chatham Bars Inn. On an Ocean Bluff. A modern 
inn with 25 cottages. Golf at ‘‘Kastward Ho", New 
England’s famous seas side championship links. 

Great Barrington 

Hotel Bartine. ‘“‘At the G: 
shires.”? A delightful place to s 
priced hotel in Berkshire. Sp 





Gree nfic ld 
THE Weldon. (Fireproof.) ‘‘The Be ea 


Hotel’’. Open all the year. 225 rovnis 
European, Excellent cuisine. 18- SAO OnaTo: Bil 
Lenox 

Curtis Hotel. Heed the call to the Berks 
Motor in a sce wonderland. Golf, riding. 
map. Booklet. H. J. Duffin, Mer. 

Hotel Aspinwall. In the Berkshires. Beautiful 
setting. Appealingtoarefinedclienteie. Golf, tennis 
motion pictures, dancing, orchestra. June 15to Oct. 15, 


Marblehead 

Hotel Rock- wig 

Golt. Tennis. 3 acht clubs 

Fo'cas’le, the unique new Tea Quarters Afloat. 
Marion 

On Buzzards Bay. Se 

Bathing, Yacht 

Ameri an and Eu 


t Island 


gs il Hi me 





hires 


Road 






On Marblehead's scenic harbor 
Dancing in The 


Bkit 





lect fam 
F 









The Sippican. 
rt. Golf, Te 





Vantucke 

















30 Miles at Sea. 2 steel steamers d Ral 
te Large > | . tta 
ating g. Riding. B le 
, Soean House. Sea Three 
rses ing, Boatir Fishing 
ii rseback Ridi ‘rank Worth, Prop. 
Northampton 
The Hotel siorinemptin “A W H 
New. Fircpre 5 ms. European 7 ate § 
] ard On th ee principal highways. Garage 
Osterville, he Cod 
East Bay Lodge. In most ! tion of 
Care Cod. Every room he 
G ‘ hin Ir 








MASSACHUSETTS (Cont.) 
Plymouth 
Mayflower Hotel. At Manomet Point. Extensive 
gr ids, oWr course; swimming pool. Mayflower 
Hot ai at Hyannis & Falmouth—same management. 


Springfield 


cold de Worthy. Fireproof 250 rooms. Near 
station and = shopping district. Rooms with 
bath, $3.00 up. Dining room and _ cafeteria. 


Swampscott 
New Ocean House. Location endowed with beauti- 
ful natural scenery. Seven good golf clubs within 
radius of few miles. Sea Bathing. Unexcelled cuisine. 
Wellfleet 
Chequesset Inn. Most uniquely located on Atlantic 
Coast. on pier out at All land and sea sports. 
1Z 75. Quality quantity cuisine. 


MICHIGAN 
Bellaire 
Fisherman's Paradise. A complete out 


apnealing to sportsmen Rus stic cottages. Bat hing 
Excellent cuisine. H. D. Smith *‘The Indian 


MINNESOTA 
Minne apolis 
The pli Hotel. 


sea 


and 





door resort 
zolf. 
, Prop. 





Easily accessible to Minnesota’s 





heautifu ke region. 825 rooms, each with private 
bath. Write for descriptive folder. 
MISSOURI 
Kansas City 

Ambassador Hotel. Broadway at 36th Street. Kansas 

City’s finest new hotel. Pe anent or transient. Suites, 





of social activities. 
Louis 


‘Where the world meets St. Louis’’. 
Repute. Famous Cuisine. 
construction. 


apartments, rooms. Cent 


The Jefferson. 
An hotel of International 
New addition now under 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Woods, White Mts. 


Bretton 


The Mount Washington. Open July to October 
The Mount Pleasant. Open June to late September. 
Two golf courses. C. J. Root, Mgr. 


Crax ford Notch 
Grantors House. Typical of what a resort in the 





M heetd be. Golf. Tennis. Swimming. Sad- 
dle "Mountain Trails. Fishing. 
Hanover 
The Hanover Inn. At Dartmouth College. 100 
rooms, 60 baths, elevator. New fireproof addition. 


Excels in all outdoor sports. 
Jackson 
Gray’s Inn. In the heart of ne wip ite Mountaing, 
150 rooms. Golf, tennis, swir r pool, dancing, 
hiking. Excellent roads. Bookist. mane 15 to Oct. 15. 


Lake 





Sunapee 





Soo-Nipi Park Lodge and Cott \ nice golf 
course in our own park. <Alway d fishing and 
every Water sport. No hay fever. Bod klet. 

R) Cc Be ach 

The Farragut-Stoneleigh Manor. Two finely ap- 
nointed hotels on New Hampshire's picturesque sea 
coast. Acombinationof seashore andcountry. Golf etc. 

Shirley Hill (Manchester) 
— Hill House. A comfortable house with a 


¢ le rate. Fruit, vegetables, milk fro our 


farm. rer If i the new Siartinster Scuntey Club. 
Spofford 

es sepyar Club. It’s different—y« 
Golf ful lake. Saddle horses. Orchestra. An 
ideal he lace fc . children. Henry W. T. Dutton & Son, 
> Mountains) 
ati n unexcelled A]l prom- 
e links, golf free. 
baths. Bkt. 


u'll like it 





Sugar Hill (White 
connbet fag a. Lo 


hite 


Vis 
ig "Private 
1 hiteficld 


— view House. For t 








ree generations the 
re and refinement 
E very out door sport. Attract lern appointments. 


NEW JERSEY 


Allenhurst 
Atienhurst wee: & Cottages. J 
Fanil lern ¢ 
rent A hotel” service. 





me of families ¢ 


ive in 


e to September 





venien es. Cottages for 
an Id W. 


Sexton, Prop. 


Atlant 

The Breakers. Noted f 
f the largest of th 
rlunately 
Rahics Fredonia. 

ant | 






and comforts 
nt hotels, 
all attractions. 

European plan hotel 
ble in a most friendly 
off the boardwalk, 


e 








situated near 


ae 





arpetagiges Inn. 20 miles 
Ww 1g Mts. 30 Acres Priv 
9-h te "G If Course. Restricted 








NEW JERSEY (Cont.) 
Spring Lake Beach 

The Essex & Sussex. A resort hotel of distinctive 
superiority. Directly on the ocean. Golf, bathing, 
tennis, riding. Furnished cottages. 4 

The Warren. Surrounded by green lawns and gar- 
dens at the edge of the sea. Homelike atmosphere 
and superior service. Excellent golf. 


NEW MEXICO 


Santa Fe 

Hacienda de Los Cerros. An all-year resort. two 
miles from Santa Fe. Horseback riding, fishing, 
pack and camping trips. Motoring and tennis. 

Taos 

Mountain Trails Pack Outfit. Hunting, fishing, 
ack gnd_auto trips thru historie and scenic New 
Mexico. Fine equipment. Reliable guides. Booklet. 


NEW YORK 
Alexandria Bay 
Thousand Island House. A refined hotel. Delightful 


location midst the wondrous beauty of Thousand Is- 
lands. Fireproofed throughout by Automatic Sprinklers, 


Buffalo 


Hotel Lenox. The favorite of Buffalo society. Mod- 
ern, friendly, quict, convenient. Excellent food. Three 
minutes to new Peace Bridge. Write C. A. Miner, Pres. 


Elizabethtown 
Hotel Windsor. In the Adirondack 
Officially recommended by the A. A.. A. 
100 private baths. Louis E. Parent, 


Montauk, L. I. 


Mentauk Manor. Characteristic of Carl G. Fisher 
hotels. Offering the ultimate in refined comfort with 
unsurpassed eee for every sport and recreation. 


New York City 

Bretton Hall. Where visitors to New York will 
find a home-like and quiet atmosphere in place 
of the formal air of commercial hotels. 

Eighteen Gramercy Park South. New residence 
hotel exclusively for women. Overlooking Park. 
Helpful service to out-of-town guests. Moderate rates. 

14 East 60th St. For the discerning resident or 
visitor. A perfect home, stressing location, furnish- 
ings, beauty and service. Room and bath $4.00 up. 

The Gresvenor. 35 Fifth Avenue. A conservative 
hostelry of English origin serving the most exacting 
demands of the traveler. 

Hotel La Salle. Thirty East 60th Street. 
nified quiet place of residence for 
transient guests. Centrally located. 

Hotel St. James. 109 West Forty-fifth 
just off Broadway. A hotel of quiet dignity, 
favored by women traveling without 


Mountains. 
150 rooms, 
Proprietor. 











A dig- 
permanent and 


Street 


much 
escort. 


The Madison. 15 East 58th St., Hotel and Res- 
taurant. Quiet charm distin ‘tion . excellent 
cuisine... recommend this hotel to the discriminating. 


The Mayflower. Central Park at 61st St., reached 
by Columbus Cire'e’s  multi- transportation lines. 
Characterized by dignified service; excellent cuisine. 

Town House Hotel. Central Park West at 67th St. 
Situated in a quiet residential section, readily ac- 
cessible to the theatres and shops. 

The Waldorf Astoria. Most famous hotel in the 
world. No other hotel with a more resplendent 
record for entertaining distinguished guests, 

Old Forge 

Bald Mountain House. Central Adirondack Moun- 
tains ‘s, paved roads, Thoroughly modern. All 
amusements including golf. Restricted clientele. 

Mohawk & Cottages. A modern Adirondack hotel 
offering a wide range of sports and amusements. 
C. N. Longstaff, Prop. 

Orient, L. I. 

Orient Print Inn. Incomparable location. Extreme 
end nth “hore. Quiet, refined, homelike, delicious 
sea food. Water sports, tennis Road Map. References. 

Saratoga Springs 

United States Hotel. Open July fourteenth 
September sixth. Saratoga’s smartest and most 
clusive hotel, Leland Sterry, Inc. 





until 
ex- 


Syracuse 
Hotel Syracuse. Magnificent and new. Radiates a 


spirit of quiet dignity and repose. Every metrono'i- 
tan convenience. 600 outside rooms, each with bath. 


OHIO 


Cincinnati 
Hotel Gibson. On Fountain Square. 1,000 rooms with 
bath. Beautiful Florentine Room, Roof Garden, Ball 
Room. Unexcelled cuisine. Wire reservations collect. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Mountainhome 


Monomonock Inn. Vacation in the Poconos. Rates 
and booklet on application. . E. & J. M. Geis- 
singer. Telephone, Bell Canadensis 2-9-R-3. 


Mount Pocono 


Hawthorne Inn & Cottages. Best location in Po- 
conos. Furnished cottages, week, month, or seacen 
Refined clientele. Golf, swimming, riding, tennis. 
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PENNSYLVANIA (Cont.) 
Philadelphia 
Adelphia Hotel. Nearest everything. Roof Garden. 
Caters to families. Children half price in all 
restaurants. Every room with bath $4 to $5 a person. 


The Bellevue-Stratford. Its popularity evidenced 
tronage of Native Philadelphians of all 
i as Visitors from all parts of the country. 


TEXAS 


San Antonio 
Ranch. Picturesque, 
quarters. Excellent food. 
recreations. Open all year. 


VERMONT 


Manchester 
Worthy Inn. An exceedingly attractive Inn ac- 
commodating 125 guests. Located in New England's 
most beautiful village. Two 18-hole golf courses. 


Rutland 


Crestwocd Hotel. Residential section. Reautiful 
Green Mountain city. Spacious grounds. Modern with 
excellent cuisine. All summer sports. June to Oct. 15. 

Woodstock 
Woodstock Inn. Among the Green Mts. Central 


location to tour Vt. U. S. Route No, 4, N. E. Route 
No, 12. 18-hole golf course. Arthur B, Wilder, Mer. 


WASHINGTON 


Seattle 


The Camlin. Seattle’s most distinguished hotel. 
Smartly correct in guest facilities and service. Il- 
lustrated brochure upon request. H. L. Blancher, Mer. 


WYOMING 
Big Horn 


by the pa 
ages as wel 


ideal climate. 


allagher 
: r Riding and 


Comfortable 
all western 





Tepee Lodge. Semi-private club and ranch in Big | 


Horn Mountains, Northern Wyoming. Good saddle 
horses and trout fishing. References exchanged., 


BERMUDA 
Hamilton 


Hotel Superb 
homelike atmosphere. Convenient for sports and rec- 


reations. Fresh water throughout. P. E. Wells, Mgr. 


TpAGY 
Lido-Venice 
Excelsior Palace. One of Europe’s smartest resort 
hotels. Private beach, own theatre, tennis, park. A 
delightful vacation playground. 
Grand Hotel Des Bains. Esteemed for its luxury, 
beauty, and distinctive homelike atmosphere. Pri- 
vate beach. Park, 


Langton. location; conservative, 


Stresa 
Grand Hotel et Des Iles Borromees. De Tuxe. A 


residence of distinction overlooking Lake Maggiore | 


and Borromean Islands. Golf, tennis, horse-shows. 
Venice 
Grand Hotel. De Luxe. Situated on the Grand 


Canal. Caters only to the Inter- 
national Society rendezvous. 

Hotel Royal Danieli. The world-renowned hostelry 
close to the Ducal Palace. Affords excellent view 
of lagoons and Grand Canal. 


MEXICO 
Mexico City 
Hotel Regis. Central location. Caters especially 


to Americans. Rooms with private bath $3 to $15. 
Special weekly and monthly rates. 


best patronage. 





















¢¢+¢* where 
Glorious Summer Days 
Cool Enchanting Nights 
are enjoyed to the full «« 


No hotel in the world offers 
more varied attractions— 
Superb 27-acre park, with 
miniature golf course, open» 
air plunge and tennis courts. 
Riding, hunting and all sports, 
yejincluding 18 hole Rancho 
Golf Club. Motion picture 
theatre and 35 smart shops 
within the hotel. Famous 
ocoanut Grove for dancing 
nightly. Attractive summer 
rates.. 


Write for Chef’s Cookbook 
of California Recipes 


A: ge BEN L. FRANK, Manager 
Clark’s Famous Cruises 


WORLD CRUISE $1000 


New ss “Caledonia” sails Jan. 16, N. Y. and up 
Havana, Panama, Los Angeles, Hilo, Honolulu, 
Japan, Hong Kong, Manila, Bangkok (Siam), Java, 
Sumatra, Ceylon, India, Egypt, Naples, Monaco, 
Havre (Paris); Europe stop-over in Spring. 
MEDITERRANEAN CRUISE 
ss “Transylvania’”’ Jan. 30, 66 days, $600 up 
Frank ©, Clark, Times Bldg., New York 






































































nore Daescenpine a graceful 
stairway from the main floor to the 





lower Lobby, one comes upon an 
arcade of fascinating shops . Off 
the corrido: isthe famous air-cooled 
Roosevelt Gritl — New York's 
brightest rendezvous for dining and 
dancing, 


EF. those who seek 
detachment from the intensity of modern 
Manhattan, The ROOSEVELT provides 
an atmosphere of quiet comfort and 
charm... Its early Colonial appoint- 
ments, delicious cuisine and personalized 
service assure @ pleasurable syourn— 


whether your tenure be long or transient. 
> + > 


Connected by private passage with Grand Central 
and the subways... Complete Travel and Steamship 
Bureau . **Teddy Bear Cave,’’ a supervised play- 
nursery for children of guests... Health Institute, with 
therapeutic baths and plunge... Special garage facilities. 


BEN BERNIE’S ORCHESTRA iz the GRILL 


THE ROOSEVELT 


MADISON Ave. at 45th Street NEW YORK 


Epwarp Cuinton Focc—Managing Director 























‘sky-blue 
passport to 
Personal Service 
in Europe 


A you dock at foreign ports, 
or cross frontiers, you 
will see officials of the country 
you are about to enter waiting 
to examine your government 
passport. 


At these principal points of 
eatry you will also see the uni- 
formed representatives of the 
American Express. They, too, 
are on hand to meet you, but 
their purpose is not to ex- 
amine, but to assist. The “‘ Pass- 
port”’ that entitles you to their 
helpful service is your wallet 
of American Express Travelers 
Cheques—a ‘‘Passport”’ that 
knows no frontiers or nation- 
alities. 

Whenever you are perplexed at 
depots and frontier points, an 
American Express representative 
will be handy, ready to help. His 
kindly, intelligent aid with bag- 
gage, hotels, and a hundred and 
cne other problems has meant 
“the world” to travelers in trouble, 

Besides this extra personal serv- 
ice, American Express Travelers 
Cheques safeguard your money 
against theft or loss and assure you 
of everywhere spendable funds. 


Issued in denominations of 
$10, $20, $50 and $100 
Cost 75c for each $100 


16,000 banks—among which is 
probably your own bank—sel! 
these sky-blue travel funds. They 
can also be bought at thousands 
of American Express and American 
Railway Express offices. 

The “Passport” to helpful travel 
service, as well as money protec- 


tion, is yours when 
you carry gnywhere 
Safe Gable everywhere 


Spe 
Am#RICAN 


EXPRESS 
travelers Cheques 


Steamship tickets, hotel reservations, itineraries, 
cruises and tours planned and booked to 
any part of the world by the Ameri- 
can Express Travel Department 


ALL EXPRESS CHEQUES ARE BLUE 
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SERVICED APARTMENTS 


SEVERAL ARRANGEMENTS 


CF THREE, FOUR, FIVE ROOMS 
\ NEW WAY OF LIVING 


AND RESTAURANT SERVICES 


SHERRY - NETHERLAND 


FIFTH AVENUE AT 59TH STREET 
NEW YORK 


Mysterious Egypt, 





Constantinople, Bosphorus, 
Cettinje, Ragusa, Venice, 


72% Annual 
Cruise De luxe 


Mediter™ 


66 Glorious Days! 
fascinating 
Madeira, gay Seville, Granada with its Alhambra, mighty Gibraltar, 
ancient Cadiz, Algiers, Biskra, Timgad, 
Athens, 

Florence, 
Taormina, Syracuse, Palermo, Monte Carlo, 
Exclusively chartered palatial S. S. “Scythia” 

Cunard Line’s finest first-class cuisine and service 


Africa, 







neon 


from New York 
Jan. 29, 1929 





the Holy Land, beautiful 


Dardanelles, 

Coast, Cattaro, 
Naples, Messina, 
France, England. 


Tunis, Malta, 
Dalmatian 
Rome, 











ing 


hot 


elev 
to <¢ 
the 


| romantic 
| comfortable cabins of the 


priv 


| 
Membership limited to 390 guests—half capacity 
T 


classic. 


his Cruise is the Annual Mediterranean 
The very comprehensive itinerary, 
practically every port of historic and 
interest; the unusually large and 
“Scythia” —all with 
and cold running water—the suites and 
ate baths, the spacious decks, the passenger 
ators and the reasonable rates, all combine 
ffer the most attractive of all Cruises to 
Mediterranean. 


visit- 


Free Stop-over in Europe, including re- 

turn by S.S. “Berengaria,” “Aquitania,”’ 

“Mauretania” or any Cunard steamer. 
Early Reservation Advisable 








Travel Service Throughout 


EUROPE 


We suggest routes, 
etc., and secure 


steamers, trains, 
all reservations in 


hotels, 
advance. 


















































francisco, 29 Geary St. 


FRANK TOURIST CO. 
lest 1875) 542 Fifth Ave., NewYork J 


lelphia, 1929 L . Michigan Ave. 
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vicago, 175 No 
33 Devon shire St. 
Los Angeles, 756 So. Br 
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SHORTEST IN “ 
THE woRLO/ ‘ 


716 Chamber « 
Bldg., San Diego, ¢ 








Henry A. Rost 
General Manager 


The SAVOY-PLAZA 





The PLAZA, New 


Fred Sterry John D. 


President 





Manager 
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Owen 
























New York 





Combining Seashore and Country | 


Oswegatchie 


| House cottaces 
| WATERFORD, CONN. 


| Near New London 
| SELECT FAMILY RESORT 
| Sea Water Bath- 
| 
| 


ing, Tennis, 


Golf & 
Send for Booklet 


|]| E. W. MANWARING 


ie 


Hotel —— 
LENOX, MASS. 


In the beautiful Berkshires 
June 23rd to October 15th 
Appealing to a refined clientele 
Golf, Tennis, Motion Pictures, Dancing. 
May we send interesting booklet? 
_Winter Resort: 


| 












Dancing 











Princess Hotel, Bermuda 

















The COPLEY-PLAZA 


Arthur L. Race 


Managing Director Boston 
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Hotels of Distinction 


Unrivalled as to location. 
guished throughout the World for 


their appointments and 


Distin- 





service. 
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If you plan to build 
House & Garden has recently pub- 
lished a collection of the loveliest 
houses that appeared in the last 
five years of the magazine. 
HOUSE & GARDEN’S 

Second Book of Houses 
has 192 pages, 600 illustrations... 
a wealth of material that is all prac- 
tical, all beautiful. $4.20, postpaid. | 


House & GARDEN 


eo GREENWICH 
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..+ praying bonzes... 
singing brooks... 


A garden god dwells on the isle of the rising sun 
—Japan ... land of verdant mountains shelter- 
ing valleys cultivated in crazy-quilt designs... 
singing brooks leaping from rocky crags into 
cool vales ... and gardens, miniature landscapes 
from which, perchance, rises a temple with 
carvings red and gold... with praying bonzes 
clad in Shinto-white and pale Asagi blue... 
Japan, where the cherry blossom festival rouses 
everyone... Resplendent is the Mikado’s isle 
. .- Visited while this colorful feast of flowers is 
in full season ... on the cruise 


Around the World 


on the Cunard Super Cruising Steamer 


Franconia 
Sailing from New York January 15th, next 


Never was there a voyage like this... a most 
complete world panorama...including lands 
not visited by any other cruise... off the 
beaten track . . . full of new interest . . . a super- 
ship with the cruising viewpoint built into her 
... two of the outstanding leaders in travel link- 
ing their 175 years of prestige, experience and 
efficiency for this cruise. 


Literature and full particulars on application 
to any office of the 


CUNARD LINE 
THOS. COOK & SON 


or your local agent 











_ On the Ridgepole of France 


Motoring from Biarritz to 
the Riviera via the Pyrenees 







HE Pyrenees with the blue Biscay at one 
end,with sparkling Biarritz, and the world’s 
smartest diamond-studded Mediterranean 
coastline at the other; from Cannes to Monte 
Carlo with Spain on the right, and Roman 
France with its grand old cities at the left 
... Superbagneres tossed up on its sky-high 
ledge with a breath-taking view and a dinner 
| on the terrace that one couldn’t forget even 
| if the clinking glasses ceased to clink... Font 
Romeu and the highest golf course in the 
world on the edge of a four-thousand-acre 
pine forest. All these things... plus mag- 
nificent roads, little lost towns to explore on 
both sides of the border, castles perched un- 
believably in the air, little old churches where 
only the birds can sing...with climbing and 
riding for everybody, and the franc not climb- 
ing at alls Why not cross via‘ the longest 
gangplank in the world”on the“Ile de France”, 
“Paris” or “France” in France afloat?e+ Five 
days to Plymouth, England... then Le Havre 
...a waiting boat-train ... three hours, Paris. 


— Freneh Line 


Information from any authorized French Line Agent, or 
¥ write direct to 19 State Street, New York City. 
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VANITY FAIR 





Photographed on s, s. Aquitania 


CAVIAR 


* ‘\ TELL, well! There is indeed a Santa Claus”, said 

the Exceedingly Distinguished Playwright, as 
he sat down before his first portion of Cunard caviar 
on the Aquitania. 


And well might he be pleased, for he was eating of the 
world’s best Beluga... the special species of caviar 
Turgenieff would have appreciated . . . direct by rapide 
from Astrakan-on-the-Volga—" perishable, fragile, im- 
mediate”. . . its tender, large, grey egg as destructible 
as the bloom on a peach... 

Had he demanded Ossiettre, the hardier product 
desired by some Continental epicures, with its smaller, 
greenish egg, its more definite taste... he would 
have been served ... the reddish Sevruga caviar, not 
sought by an exigent clientele, is not carried on 


Cunard ships. 


What will this bored citizen of the world say when he 
first tastes caviar en brioche, caviar at its most 
aristocratic, or carolines muscovites...Cunard’s most 


particular effort with the most princely of appetizers. 


The Cunard Line are the largest consumers of caviar 
in the world... their clientele appreciate, and expect, 


the utmost discernment in selection... 


CUNARD 





See Your Local Agent 


1840 - EIGHTY - EIGHT - YEARS - OF + SERVICE - 1928 


| 














*1250 


Here are the trips that hold all 
the lure of the ancient East. They 
include the strange and enchant- 
ing playgrounds of the world. 


$600 Yokohama and return. Sail 
from Los Angeles or San Francisco 
for Japan via Honolulu, returning 
direct to Seattle. Or reverse your 
itinerary. 

$692 Shanghai and return. Sail 
from Seattle fcr Yokohama, Kobe 
and Shanghai, returning via Hono- 
lulu to San Francisco or Los An- 
geles. Or the reverse if youchoose 

$1250 Round the World. Sail from 
Los Angeles or San Francisco via Hono- 
lulu or from Seattle direct to Japan, 
China, Manila, Malaya, Ceylon, India, 
Egypt, Italy, France, New York and 
Boston. 

You may embark for any of these 


trips from New York, going to the 
Orient via Havana, Panama and Cali- 





Round the World 


and up 


fornia at small extra fare. You see the 
wonderful Pacific Coast as well. 

All fares include meals and accom- 
modations aboard ship. 

Unique Stopover Privileges 

Stopover where you like for one 
week or longer. You continue on a 
similar ship in identical accommoda- 
tions. Like a cruise on a private yacht. 

Palatial President Liners are broad of 
beam, steady, and comfortable. They 
are luxuriously appointed. Outside 
rooms with beds, not berths. Spacious 
decks. A swimming pool. 

The dining service has won the un- 
bounded praise of world travelers. 

A sailing every week from Los An- 
geles and San Francisco, every two 
weeks from New York via Havana and 
Panama. 

A sailing every two weeks from Seat- 
tle. A sailing every two weeks from 
Naples, Genoa and Marseilles for 
New York and Boston. 

Plan now to visit these most interest- 
ing lands in all the world, 


Complete information from any steamship or railroad ticket agent or 


25 AND 32 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
604 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK, N.Y. 
101 BOURSE BLDG., PHILADELPHIA, PA, 
177 STATE ST., BOSTON, MASS. 
110 SOUTH DEARBORN ST., CHICAGO, ILL, 
514 W. SIXTH ST., LOS ANGELES, CALIF, 
ROBERT DOLLAR BLDG., SAN FRANCISCO 


American Mail Line 


Dollar Steamship Line 


DIME BANK BUILDING, DETROIT 
UNION TRUST BLDG., CLEVELAND, OH10 
152 BROADWAY, PORTLAND, OREGON 
21 PIAZZA DEL POPOLO, ROME, ITALY 
11 BIS RUE SCRIBE, PARIS, FRANCE 
22 BILLITER STREET, E. C. 3, LONDON 
4TH AT UNIVERSITY, SEATTLE, WASH. 
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CRUISE 





HE first act begins with New York 
in January. Quickly it shifts to sun- 
shine, palms and quaintness ... the 
West Indies. Another curtain... and 
you are revelling in the spectacular 
beauty of Rio de Janeiro, in the Parisian 
sparkle of Buenos Aires. Across the 
South Atlantic... South Africa. The 
panorama runs from 300-year-old 
Dutch boergs to modern Union cities 
—from Hottentot kraals to roaming 
herds of wildebeest. You descend into 
diamond mines, climb atop Victoria 
Falls. You see the last jungle. 
On again ... to mystic Arab settle- 


Madison Avenue at 44th Street. Omana: 727 Woodmen of World Bldg. Puttaveteuia Locust Strect at 15th. PrrrspurGH 

412 Locust St. Seattte 1320 Fourth Avenue Tacoma: 1113 Pacific Avenue. WasHincTton 905 15th St..N. W. In Canava: Carcary:C.P.R. Station. Montreat: 141 St. James Street. Netson: Baker and Ward. 

Noxta Bay: 87 Main West. Orrawa: 83 Sparks Street. Quesec: Palais Station. Saint Joun 40 King St. Toronto:C. P.R. Bldg., King & Yonge. Vancouver: C.P.R. Station. Winnipeg: Main St. and Portage Ave. 
wi E it : : ua 


a 


, 
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ments on the Portuguese East Coast. 
Ancient slave marts. Exotic bazaars. 
Thus, into the vast magic of Egypt and 
the Mediterranean. In Paris and Lon- 
don, you can write your own climax. 
Truly, the cruise of contrasts. 
Through all this world-wandering, 
never the misfortune of poor meals or 





OTHER CRUISES, 1928-29 
(All ‘rom New York) 
ROUND THE WORLD...136 days... Dec. 1, 1928 
‘ smpress of Australia 
MEDITERRANEAN .. (72 days... Feb. 4, 1929 
. Empress of Scotland. 
WEST INDIES ...16 days... Dec. 22, 1928; 29 days 
- «Jan. 10 and Feb. 11, 1929 . . . Duchess of 
Bedford (new). 
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ill-chosen lodging . . . never the hard- 
ships of the frontier or the penalties of 
not-knowing. Your every day is eased 
by Canadian Pacific service; your 
every way is guided by Canadian Pacific 
staff. Its ‘‘“one management, ship and 
shore”’ extends even to these unbeaten 
paths. Its Empress of France, clubbiest 
of great liners, carries you the whole 
route, the entire 104 days. 

Cruise-wise people will reserve early. 
Booklets which detail what you see and 
how you live sent on request. Your 
own agent, or any Canadian Pacific 


District Office listed below. 


~ 


Atzanta: Suite 1017 Healey Building. Boston: 405 Boylston Street. Burrato: 160 Pear Street. Cutcaco: 71 East Jackson Boulevard. Cincinnatt: 201 Dixie Termina’ Building. CLevetanp: 1010 Chester Avenue. 
Derrorr: 1231 Washington Boulevard. INpiaANAPoLIs Merchants Bank Building Kansas Crry 723 Walnut Street. Los ANGeves: 621 So. Grand Avenue. MInNneapotis 611 Second Avenue So. New York: 


338 Sixth Ave 


PortLanb: 55 Third St. San Francisco: 673 Marker St 


- Canadian Pacific 


Worlds Greates? Travel System 


Empress Liners TO Europe AND OrtentT . . Cruises. . TRANS‘CANADA Liuitep . . BANFF. . CHATEAU FRONTENAC 


Sr. Louts: 





Among prominent persons and institutions 
served by the Davey Tree Surgeons are 
the following: 

HON. HERBERT C. HOOVER 
DR. LEE DE FOREST 
ADOLPH OCHS 

REX BEACH 


PRINCETON THEOLOGICAL 
SEMINARY 

SEA VIEW GOLF CLUB 

EDISON ELECTRIC 
ILLUMINATING CO. 

CITY OF BATTLE CREEK 

U.S. BUREAU OF STANDARDS 

ELGIN NATIONAL WATCH CO. 





JOHN DAVEY 
1846-1923 
Father of Tree Surgery 
Reg. U.S. Pat. Office 


Reproduction from a painting made on the estate of Charles M. Schwab, Loretto, Pa., by Frank Swift Chase 


What is Davey Tree Surgery service? 


What will Davey Tree Surgeons do for you? 


First of all, Davey Tree Surgeons diagnose each 
case to determine what is wrong, if anything. 
They are especially trained in the diagnosis of 
tree troubles. Ifa tree is starving, they feed it in 
the right way, with the right food elements, at 
the right time. 

If a tree is afflicted with any disease or insect 
enemies for which there is any known control, 
they treat it with the right spray mixture, in the 
right way, at the right time, and give it such 
other attention as conditions warrant. 

If a tree has dead limbs, or a dying top, or in- 
terfering branches, they prune it scientifically 
and properly treat the wounds, and give it any 
other attention that its condition requires, such 
as appropriate feeding. 

If a tree has a splitting crotch or is otherwise 


structurally weak, they brace it mechanically by 
proved Davey methods, to protect it against the 
tremendous force of the winds. 

If a tree has girdling roots that are slowly stran- 
gling it, they remove the cause and properly treat 
the wounds, and then feed it to build up its vitality. 

If a tree has decaying cavities that are slowly 
and progressively destroying it, they treat it by 
proved Davey methods, unless it is too far gone 
to save. If any of the other numerous tree 
troubles are in evidence, they apply proper 
remedies as far as humanly possible. 

All of this is done with remarkable skill and 
diligence and with devotion to the policies of the 
Davey Company and the ethics of their profes- 
sion. They will please and satisfy you. Wire or 
write nearest office. 


THE DAVEY TREE EXPERT CO., Inc., 918 City Bank Bldg., Kent, Ohio 


Branch offices with telephones: New York, 501 Fifth Ave., Phone Murray Hill 1629; Boston, Statler Bldg.; Providence, R. I., 36 Exchange Pl.; Hart- 


ford, Conn., 36 Pearl St.; Stamford, Conn., Gurley Bidg.; Pittsfield, Mass., 


Stevenson Bldg.; Albany, City Savings Bank Bldg.; Montreal, Insurance 


Exchange Bldg.; Rochester, Butlder’s Exchange; Buffalo, 110 Franklin St.; Toronto, 71 King St. West; Philadelphia, Land Title Bidg.; Baltimore, 
American Blidg.; Washington, Investment Bldg ; Charlotte, N. C., First National Bank Bldg.; Atlanta, Healey Bidg.; Pittsburgh, 331 Fourth Ate.; 


Cleveland, Hippodrome Bldg.; Toledo, Nicholas Bldg.; Columbus, 30 N 


Washington St.; Cincinnati, Mercantile Library Blidg.; Loutsville, Todd 


Bldg.; Memphis, Exchange Bldg.; Indianapolis, Fletcher Savings & Trust Bldg.; Detroit, General Motors Bidg.; Grand Rapids, Michigan Trust 
Bide.; Chicago, Westminster Bldg.; Minneapolis, Andrus Bldg.; St. Louts, Arcade Bldg ; Kansas City, Scarritt Bldg. 


Send for local representative to examine your trees without cost or obligation 


© The D. T. E. Co., Inc., 1928 





DAVEY TRE 


SURGEONS 


Martin L. Davey, President and General Manager 
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I’ve gota 
good memory 


For mishaps, I mean. I 
remember the night I fell 
down the basement stairs. 
And then topped that with 
a very personal encounter 
with the door of a jam-closet. 
A flashlight guides every 
journey below for me now. 
It’s an Eveready. I want 
the best after that night! 

And I keep it in tip-top 
working trim with Eveready 
Batteries. I’ve found you 
can’t beat them. Always on 
the job and sticking to it 
longer. Ready—Eveready — 
that’s the way I want my 
flashlight, inside and out. I 
have the flashlight habit for 
good now. I’ve got a good 
memory. 


























SAN FRANCISCO 
GEARY at TAYLOR ST. 






The hospitality of The 
Clift, its distinguished 







atmosphere, its down- 
P 





town location appeal 
to all its guests. 








540 rooms with bath 
Single, from $4 
Double, from $6 













Pore 





At Santa Barbara 
EL MIRASOL 
Hotel and 


Bungalows 
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BUYERS GUIDE 








A reference directory of uniform advertisements 
classified for the convenience of the reader 








| Annuities 

| THE STEADY Welle IN INCOME RETURN 
on many first cla rities has induced many 
in buy ann tities Annuities provide 
a income than other conservative 

1 i s with equal safety and give ease of 
mind. Full information furnished by F. J. Hop- 

| son 401 Graybar Building, New York City, 


companies 


representing 


principal life insurance 


Auction Bridge 
SHEPARD’S STUDIO, INC., 20 W. 54th St., 


College of Auction Bridge Expert personal ins ey 
tion, individuals or classes, beginners or advanced 
players. Special course by mail. Tel. Circle 10041 
ELIZABETH B. BANFIELD, Tessons in Auction 
Bridge. Individual or class lessons. Snecial course 
hy mail $5.00. Elizabeth B. Banfield, 27 West 72nd 
Street, New York City. Tel. Endicott 2677 
WYNNE FERGUSON Studio of Auction and Con- 
tract Bridge. Private and class ns. Special 
teacher’s course, Practice classes every afternoon 
and evening. 55 East 60th St., N.Y. Tel. Regent 5890 


Beads & Beaded Bags 


Ladies’ Hand Bags. gg ee oe Made to Order 
in Aubusson tanestry -edlenc Petit-Point & 
Beaded bags. odes sa spec. “Send for catalog. 
Wn. Nibur, 2432 Bway—437 7 & 669 Mad. Ave., N.Y. 


YOUR ENSEMBLE NEEDS OUR BAGS to com- 
plete its colour theme. Handmade ° order, trimmed 
with metal heads. Kid leathers lined throuchout 

Also finest suede. Miss B. Weil, 30 iy 42 St., N.Y.C. 


Beauty Culture 
MME. JULIAN’S HAIR DESTROYER eradicates 


all superfluous hair (with follicle). No elec- 
tricity or poison Established 1869, Address 
Mme. Julian, 34 West 5lst Street, New York City 


MASCARILLO for beautifying Eyebrows & Eye- 
lashes, (not a dye) 9 shades. Send 10¢ for samples 
of Exora Rouge, Cream, Powder & Mascarillo 
Charles G. Meyer, 11 East 12th Street, New York 


Books 


VOGUE’ S BOOK OF ETIQUETTE represents the 
r and spirit of good manners as approved by 
'e of breeding and_ tradition. Postpaid $4.00 
Vogue, 1929 Graybar Building, New York City 


Children’s Books 


HARPER’S BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ 
460 Park Avenue, New York City. Books of all 
publishers for Boys and Girls of all ages. Write for 
Catalogue, Twenty-five cents. Telephone Regent 0902 

















BOOKSHOP. 


Cleaning & Dyeing 


KNICKERBOCKER Cleaning and Dyeing Company, 
High class cleaners and dvers. Main office 402 F a 
81st Street, New York City. Branch offices in Nev 
York, New Rochelle, Greenwich and White Plains 


Costume Accessories 
DIRECT FROM PARIS TO YOU—AT PARIS 


Prices. Lingerie, gloves, mules, jewelry, vanities, 
flowers, perfumes, soaps, powders, evening and street 

gs, handkerchiefs, layettes, little girls’ dre 
) suits, umbrellas, canes, cane-umbrellas, par 
ma hats, and numerous novelties. Send for free illus- 
trated catalog. Overseas Shopping Service Inc., Suite 
1008, 505-5th Ave. (near 42nd St.) New York City 





| Decorators 
PARTY DECORATIONS. We decorate for g 
and house parties through the summer, Unu 
modern effects created for the individual. I 

Decorators,’’ 60 W. 56th St., N. Y. Tel. Cir. 93% 






arden 


Fancy Dress & Costumes 


BROOKS, 143 W. 40 St. (opp. Met. Opera House) N.Y. 
who costume practically every Broadway show, have 
20,000 of the world’s most beautiful cos tumes ‘avail- 
ableforhive. Cos tumes sent anywhere. ‘Yel. 5580 Penn. 


Fire Arms ©& Ammunition 
IMPORTED . AMERICAN Arms & Ammunition. 
stock i 








Inspect larges America of tine Guns, 
Trap, Side Target and Air Pistols 
or send 25 nts n stamps for complete 128 
page catalogue Highest grade gun repairing 
Our repair department can supply 


parts for 
listed in this catalogue. A. F, 
509—Sth Ave. (near 42nd St.), N. Y. 


Flesh Reducing 
DR. SAVAGE’S EXERCISE INSTITUTE offers 
quick, wonderful results for those over or under weight 
with latest scientific equipment for reducing and de- 
velopment, Dr. Savage, 253 Madison Ave., N. Y. C 


all arms 
Stueger, Inc., 


| Gowns & Wearing Apparel Bought 


MME. NAFTAL. 
for fine misfit or slightly 
frocks, furs, diamonds, silverware, rugs, 
furniture, antiques, art objects. 69 W. 


Bryant 0670: highest cash value 
used evening & street 
high grade 
{oth St.,N. ¥ 





Hair & Scalp Treatments 
FAMOUS QUARTZ RAY METHOD fo 


tfon and promotion of hair for both 
women Individual Shampoos. Mrs. x. 
33 West 42nd St., New York. Tel. Penn. 1346 


restora- 








ANNA S. BURKE—Hair & Scalp Specialist. Over 
20 yrs. on Sth Ave. Effective Swedish Treatment. 
eneficial for headaches and over-wrought nerv 
522 Sth Ave., at 44th St., N.Y. 








Tel. Vanderbilt 2536 ' 


Imported Linen 


PICTURESQUE IMPORTED BACSVE nee. 
-uncheon set, service for six, price $8.50. nples 
Will be sent upon request Cassard, ee ainter: 
1433 Milton Street, Grand Rapids, Afichiean 


Jewelry and Precious Stones 
TRABERT and HOEFFER, INCORPORATED— 


Jewels. Brokers and Authorized Appraisers. Jewelry 
purchased from estates and private parties. Suite 506 
Guaranty Trust Bldg., 522-5th Ave., N. Y¥. C 


DIAMONDS, JEWELRY and SILVER BOUGHT. 
Estates appraised. References gladly given. Henry 
Meyer, 527-5th Avenue, South East Corner 4141 
Street, New York. Telephone Vanderbilt 





Miscellaneous 
SOCIETY LADY in various communities desiring 


to act as agent with large commission for high clas- 
selection of personal hand-colored etched Xmas cards 
is invited to write Box 52, 40 W. 72nd St., N. Y 
VOGUE'S BOOK OF PRACTICAL DRESSMAKING, 


a cleverly illustrated booklet. giving many hint 










to the amateur, as well as the professional seam- 
stress. It explains how to cut. skilfully, 1 
to fit and finish in such a way as to. sides 


“that homemade look’ Gat usually stamps the g 





ment of home cre This booklet is on sa 

for 25 cents whatever! Vogue patterns are sold 
HOUSE & GARDEN’S Second Book of Gardens 
Just published It isn't a book—it’s a 
miracle between covers. 224 pages of 
everything that has to do with gardens 
650 illustrations, each a little window-ful!l 
of bloom. May be purchased for $5.00 from your 
bookshop or $5.20 postnaid from House & Gnar- 
den, Boston Post Road, Greenwich, Conn. 


Monograms and Woven Names 


CASH’S WOVEN NAMES for marking clothing. 
household & Heke linens, etc. Write for styles ad 





prices. J. & J. Cash. Inc.. 18th St.. So. N ° 
Conn., Belleville, Ont., Los Angeles, California 
Oriental Rugs 
BASMAJIAN & DEMIRIJIAN, Inc, (Est. 1900), 


carry a large stock of antique rugs. Also buy, se!l, 
or exchange rugs. FE:xnert service in cleanin Wash- 
ing & storing. 47 W. 46 St., N. Y. sry. 5101 


Permanent Hair Wave 


J. SCHAEFFER, over 10 years New York’s leading 
Permanent Wave Snecialist. All Methods. Becoming 
individual effects. Mr. Schaeffer supervises all work. 
J. Schaeffer, Inc., 590-5th Ave., at 48th, N.Y. Bry. 7615 





Personal Service 

| BEATRICE LLOYD EVANS—Consultant—Interior 
Decorations—Shopping Service. 1 shop with you or 
for you. No connection with any store. 1058 Lexing- 
ton Avenue, New York. Tel. Butterfield 8413 

Rugs 

gs 
YOUR DISCARDED WOOL FROCKS, Silk or 
mercerized Hose, made into lovely hi ind- hooked Ru gs 
to be enjoyed a lifetime. Send material & save 40%. 
Inquire details. Handcrafted Rugs, Asheville, N.C. 


Shopping Commissions 
EDITH V. STOVEL of the Associated Purchasing 








Agents, New York, shops for or with you in lead- 
ing stores without charge. Free Shoppers’ Mag 
zine, 366 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. Wisconsin 3288 


YOUR SHOPPING made easier. We know merchan- 


dise, styles and economical ways to buy. Send for 
The Shopper. Spanish clientele invited. Mrs. Lewis 
Middleton, 366-5th Ave, N. Y. Wise. 1683 


“BEAUTIFUL THINGS I SEE”—Write for 
Pamphlet with list of bargains. Shops free for or 
with you saving tim d ney. Address 
Helen L. Richards, 452-5th gee New York 





Social Etiquette 
SELF-CONSCIOUSNESS overcome. Personality de- 
veloped. Social coaching. Conservation-wit-repar- 
tee. Personally or by mail. Est. 16 yrs. Mlle. Louise, 
Park Central, 6th St. & 7th Ave. Circle suvU N.Y. 


Unusual Gifts 


MODERNISTIC ART OBJECTS of great variety. 


Write for catalog, on store ationery, if you 
are a dealer. Kena R conta, 520 Madison 
Avenue (near Sord Street), New York City 


A PENCIL SKETCH makes a delight 0! pared nal 
gift. Send your photograph no 
Each drawing will ¢ ~y "$10 0 
F. H. Behan, 5710 Kimbark Ave., Chicago, Ul. 
HOUSE & wor ge raga Ss Second ln of Interiors, 
st 


ust publis he nple picture- 








book e ‘the decorator or the 
home-mz r 22 é fine rooms that you'll 
like lool king at, and want to il nitate. Colour 
schemes for each room—an outline of period fur- 
sree -portfolios ef how to se lect and how t 
lake curtains, lampshades, slip covers, fixtures 
narerolive of good interiors from fine houses 
lists of decorators All this for $5.00 from 
your hookstore, or $5.20 stpaid from House & 


dD 
Garden, Boston Post Road, Greenwich, 


Wedding Stationery 


ENGRAVED Wedding Invitations & Announce- 
ments. Everett Waddey Co. has for a generi ition in- 

ured highest quality at reasonable prices. Del. Book 
Wwe iding Etiquette free. 3S. 11 St., Iti hmond, Vi 
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A PLEASANT place to 
spend the night spells half 
the success of a motor trip. 
If you select one of the four 


‘trails’? described 


you can 


great 
below, 





Stop at the S 
of a Good Hotel 


Sign 


direction, 
the 
accommodations at mod- 


Operated under single 


these famous hostelries give 
utmost in 
erate rates. The standard of one 


is the standard of all. 
Hotels in the United System 


The ROOSEVELT 
The BENJAMIN FRANKLIN 


New York City 
Philadelphia 


The OLYMPIC Seattle 
| The BANCROFT Worceste 
The ROBERT TREAT Ne 





The ALEXANDER HAMILTON pate: 
The STACY-TRENT Trent 
The PENN-HARRIS 
The TEN EYCK 

The ONONDAGA Syra 
The ROCHESTER Rochester, 
The SENECA iT a 





The NIAGARA Niagara Falls, NY. 
The LAWRENCE Erie, Pa. 
The PORTAGE Akron, Ohi: 
The DURANT Flint. Michigan 





The PRESIDENT 
El CONQUISTADOR * 


Kansas C 





IN CANADA 


The MOUNT ROYAL Montrea 
KING EDWARD HOTEL Tor 





ROYAL CONNAUGHT 
The CLIFTON 

The PRINCE EDWARD 
The ADMIRAL BEATTY 
November, 7928 


| The Four Gre 
United Trails 

Send today for descriptive leaflets with 

large main route maps of these fascinating 

motor tours: 


Niagara Fa 
Windsor 
SaintJohn, N. B. 





1. Trail of Two Countries—From Sales 
Mass, to Saint John, New Brunswick. 
2. Lvop-the-Lakes Trail—Circling Lake Erie 
and Lake Ontario to Montreal. 
3. Hudson Valley-Montreal Trail Fro: 
New York to Montreal. 
- Blue & Gray Trail—From New York 
through Pennsylvania and Virginia. 


UNITED 
HOTELS 


'COMPANY OF AMERICA 


nee res: 25 W. 45th St., N.Y. 
AMERICAN HOTELS CORPORATION 
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VANITY FAIR ® 





Aprés Le Déluge, Moi 


How a Woman Learned at a Time of World Disaster that Men Are Not All Beasts 


(Acknowledgment Being Rendered to S. Fowler Wright, Author of “The Deluge” 


HE last flush of faded, and 

thinned into the greyness of twilight. 

In the gathering dusk, Leila Keyes- 
Naughton stooped over the prostrate form 
of the man she had just shot. By the light 
of her pocket-torch, she inspected the 
wound, and felt his heart. He had bled 
profusely. His coarse features were rigid, 
and an expression of blank unchanging 
agony was fixed upon his face. 

“Well, the brute’s dead,” she concluded. 
“Jolly good job, too.” 

As she slipped her Webley .44 into its 
holster, a sound which in the past few 
weeks had become almost boringly familiar 
to her ears caused her to start, and leap to 
her feet. The thunderous roar of waters! 
A hissing, mountainous column of turgid 
brown water, capped with foam, burst to- 
ward her around the bend in the road. 
Closing her teeth on the lanyard of her 
revolver, she tore at her clothing until it 
fell from her, and, a sun-bronzed English 
Diana, breasted the wave as it struck the 
spot where she stood. Rhythmically she 
swam, striking out toward an arbitrary des- 
tination beyond the rim of the lonely 
waste of waters before her. 


sunset 


S she progressed, her thoughts were 

calm, and her spirit undaunted. Already 
she had forgotten the dead man on the 
road, poor degenerate product of twen- 
tieth century European  civilization— 
drunken, illiterate, psycho-neurotic result 
of an alliance between an_ introverted 
Donegal horse-thief and a hyper-thyroidic 
London charwoman. His significance had 
become a thing of the past the moment he 
had joined his predecessors on Leila’s list 
of justifiable homicides. Poor Leila! Since 
Europe had sunk into the sea, and England 
become a mere archipelago, she had had 
rather a trying time of it. It was more than 
a dreadful bore, it was positively a con- 
stant nuisance; sometimes almost a men- 
ace, the way men simply wouldn’t leave 
her alone. Apparently, all the pukka sahibs 
had been concentrated at a military point- 
to-point, or a cricket match, somewhere in 
a low-lying portion of the country! Devil- 
ish unfortunate place to be when a flood is 
rolling up out of nowhere. Thus, what was 
left of England was, seemingly, populated 
by such underbred cads as poor ’Erb Gill- 
hooley, now floating face downward with a 
bullet through his throat. 

But his regrettable fate was but the re- 
sult of tragic circumstance. As far as she 
had been able to observe, Leila was the 
only woman under seventy left alive. Ergo 
and consequently, life had become stren- 
uous, to put the matter in its very mildest 


terms. After all, there was power in num- 
bers, and though one man could be shot 
or dirked for his gross overtures, it was 
impossible for one girl, valiant and robust 
though she might be, to knife or shoot 
simultaneously a round dozen of the scum 
of the Central Midlands. Thus, when not 
engaged in being stalked, or in sniping, 
her days had, of late, been spent in swim- 
ming resignedly from one island to an- 
other. Thus far, men had been brutes on 
all of them. 

As the night wore on, she became aware 
that she was weary. Slipping over on her 
back, she floated, cradled in the gentle 
swell. Under the brilliant canopy of stars 
which overhung the waters brooded a vast 
silence, broken only by the occasional 
melancholy scream of a gull. Lulled by the 
rhythmic motion of the billows, she closed 
her eyes. 


“@ \H, if I could only find one gentle- 
man!” she murmured. “I’m so tired of 
swimming about like a bally otter.” 

She slept... . 

The tip of the lightning rod on a 500 
foot factory-chimney caught in her car- 
tridge belt (incidentally, her sole gar- 
ment). The sudden stop woke her. It was 
morning, and still no land hemmed the 
horizon. She became conscious of extreme 
hunger. While she wondered whether it 
would be feasible to shoot a gull and eat 
it raw, a small wooden crate floated into 
her range of vision. She swam toward it, 
seized it. It was stencilled “Fromage Créme 
@Ysigny, Meilleure Qualité.” Her spirits 
sank. She was over France then! It had 
been bad enough in England, but her 
imagination was staggered by the prospect 
of being the only woman in France. Fear 
seized her with cold hands, but she re- 
pulsed it, thrusting from her mind the 
vision of a fresh series of sanguinary en- 
counters; this time, with hordes of amor- 
ous, womanless Latins. But the race of 
huntsmen and soldiers from which she 
sprang had endowed her with the indom- 
itable stamina of their kind. Instead of 
brooding over her somewhat problemati- 
cal future, she ripped open the crate, and 
cheerfully ate several of the little pots of 
succulent cream cheese. Valiantly she set 
herself once more to the task of swimming. 

Toward noon, she observed on the hori- 
zon something which brought warmth to 
her heart and a glad cry to her lips—a 
smudge of smoke, staining the blue like a 
sooty portent from Heaven! Soon, swim- 
ming like a Lorelei in a tooo-metre sprint, 
she was able to make out the trim lines, 
the white hull and gleaming brasswork of 


a yacht. And a boat was being lowered. 
She observed that the 


were good, in spite of her weariness, re- 


man’s manners 
lief, and a slight sensation of embarrass- 
ment which she found herself unable to 
ignore altogether. As she clambered, white 
and dripping, out of the North Sea onto his 
gangplank, he averted his eyes, not even 
speaking to her until she was swathed in a 
rug which was handed her by a flabber- 
gasted sailor. He had kind eyes, and he 
was most gentle and solicitous. All this was 
a good augury, but with the experiences of 
the past weeks flickering through her tired 
mind, she resolved nevertheless to be pre- 
pared to shoot him at an instant’s notice. 
He led her, murmuring encouragement 
and sympathy, to a neat cabin, where a 
white-sheeted berth positively clamoured for 
her tired body, and offering her hot brandy 
and his services, withdrew. Ah, bliss, after 
those tortured weeks! Still, she was dogged 
by a tremulous uncertainty . . . But the 
restful, so cheerful! She 
looked about her. Books, a pipe-rack, hunt- 
ing prints, bound magazines . . . Suddenly 
she threw her revolver on the floor, and 
dropping into the soft berth, slept. 


cabin was so 


“Darling, there’s Ambrose Channel light. 
Soon we'll be at quarantine. I’ve wired my 
sister Gloria to meet us at the dock with 
some clothes for you.” 

“I’m so glad America wasn’t flooded. 
Also that you happened to be cruising in 
the North Sea just when you were.” 


> 


A SILENCE ensued. The pair gazed 
one another entranced, as if unable to 
credit their own good fortune. 

“Dearest,” said the man, finally, “I 
should like to ask you something, if you 
don’t mind. I don’t quite understand it. 
Tell me, after all you’d been through, why 
didn’t you shoot me, that time I forgot 
myself and kissed you? You couldn’t know 
I was in any way different from those 
other poor chaps, whom I can’t altogether 
blame.” 

“Oh, it took me very little time to dis- 
cover the difference.” 

“Explain, my dearest, explain.” 

“Why, darling, I thought you'd have 
guessed. Of course I knew you were all 
right. I've been to the States before, you 
know, and when I saw those books on your 
table, I threw away my Webley. Why, I 
didn’t even lock the cabin door.” 

“What books?” 

“Silly! Can’t you guess? Those bound 
volumes of Vanity Fair!” 

—Freperick A. PackKarp 
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Efrem Zimbalist Returns 


The Celebrated Russian Violinist Has Played a Triumphant Way Around the World 











first editions, among them important items by Dickens, 
of Alice in Wonderland. On arriving in Europe, he 
isic centres and even adventured into Russia—his native 
r America from Cadiz, arriving in New York with some 
to his credit. Zimbalist will be heard in New York again 
tumn season. The intervening days will be spent at his 
i, in Connecticut, with his wife, Alma Gluck. A month 








nist, he also adopted that of book-collector and filled f his vacation will be devoted to one of his most consuming passions—fishing 
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Russia—The Travesty Republic 


A Russian Whose Allegiance Is to the Old Régime Pictures the Soviet Union as a Disaster 


DITOR’S NOTE: To complete the picture of 

which Theodore Dreiser in the June issue gave 
one view, Vanity Fair presents General Krassnoff's 
obverse analysis of that stupendous social phenomenon 
in modern Russia. Mr. Dreiser reviewed Russia in the 
light of a functioning experiment in the destruction 
of all class and property distinctions and offered his 
conclusions as those of an impartial observer. Peter 
Nicolaevich Krassnoff, scion of an old Cossack family, 
Commander of a Cavalry Corps during the World War, 
winner of the St. George’s Cross for courage on the 
field, Ataman of the Don Cossacks in 1918, is an avow- 
edly partisan participant. He was one of the first to 
lead the counter-attack against Bolshevism, and when 
that desperate effort had collapsed, hunted and penni- 
less, he emigrated first to Germany, then to France, 
and portrayed on the gigantic canvas of From Double 
Eagle to Red Flag and The Unforgiven, the great trav- 
ail of his country in the Revolution. Vanity Fair 
takes no editorial stand in this, one of the most con- 
troversial issues of the century. It presents General 
Krassnoff’s conclusions simply as the pronouncements 
of a qualified student of now metamorphosed Russia 


HE might of Imperial Russia was based 

in the first instance on its belief and faith 

in the One God. It must be remembered 

that Russia was an empire unique unto itself, 
the extreme exemplar of a polyglot confedera- 
tion. Integrating within itself vast and dis- 
similar areas of both Europe and Asia, it 
conjoined opposing poles of civilization, from 
Samoyeds and Tounghous in the extreme 
North, from nomad Mongols, Kirghiz, Kal- 
moucks, over a various register of Mohamme- 
dans inhabiting Turkestan, the margins of the 
Volga, the Caucasus, and the Crimea, to the 
orthodox Russians of great Russia, who had 
created the great Slavonic culture. All these 
tribes and nations—Mohammedans, Buddhists, 
Orthodox Christians—were united in one relig- 
ion and one mystic faith, closely related to their 
religious veneration for the Idea of the White 
Czar, the Czar Autocrat, “the Anointed of the 
Lord”. Many of these peoples had no affec- 
tion for the Russians, in fact rather disliked 
them, but they were allied to them in their 
allegiance to the Great Russian Czar and they 
all recognized in his sovereignty the link that 
bound them all into one functioning whole. 
The Bolsheviks, however, resolved that re- 
ligion was a drug paralyzing the force of great 
Russia, and set about waging war against 
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stroyed, some merely closed, others converted 
into clubs and dance halls. The policy has 
been to obliterate every possible religious 
symbol and to deride the Christian service. 
The Soviet government prints a paper, The 
Atheist, which attacks every religious creed, 
but above the rest the belief in Jesus Christ. 

Has Bolshevism’s “victory over God” been 
achieved in truth? 

During Holy Week and Easter Week the 
authorities organize everywhere—in every pos- 
sible public place—theatricals and cinemas; 
radio loudspeakers fill the air with sacrileges, 
bands play, choruses sing profane and friv- 
olous music; and there are crowds of commun- 
ists to listen. 

But there is another crowd, perhaps a 
greater, which at this same moment fills the 
churches, where with incomparable pomp the 
Holy Service is being celebrated. Against 
these demonstrations the communist authori- 
ties seem to be powerless. It is probable that 
religious feeling has never in Russia been 
stronger than now. Peasants and workmen, 
now beggars, robbed by the Soviets of their 
goods, give their last pennies in order to main- 
tain the clergy and adorn their churches. Red 
soldiers, without regard to penalties, attend 
the services. Factory workmen on their own 
initiative build new churches to replace those 
destroyed by the Bolsheviks. 


HAT do these contradictions mean? 
Where is the larger or the more signifi- 
cant crowd: in the churches or in the cinemas? 
Who gets the ultimate penny—the priest or the 
dance-hall? Even for the wisest and most im- 
partial of born Russians these are riddles diffi- 
cult to answer, if they are answerable. but I 
must ask, in reply to the published statements 
of alien “observers”, how can a foreigner, look- 
ing at Russia through the window of the 
express train, pass as a judge in these 
matters? 
In its program of systematic abolition of 
institutions, the Soviet proceeds logically from 
the church to the family. In Czarist Russia 


cases; it was permitted after a long and com- 
plex procedure and was followed by various 
limitations imposed upon at least one of the 
divorced parties. The family was a powerful 
institution, upheld by the church, the state 
and society. 

The church marriage has been abolished 
by the Bolsheviks, while the civil mar- 
riage has been simplified to the last degree. 
The contracting parties have simply to pre- 
sent themselves before the nearest police 
officer, where they declare their wish to be 
married, and are thereafter looked upon 
as husband and wife. Divorce may be ob- 
tained as easily. The morning after the mar- 
riage the newly married couple may divorce; 
are married three and four times a 
year. Children are born and their father has 
legally vanished. Obviously the burden of 
such a state of things falls upon the wo- 
man; she has to take care of the children 
with fewer protections and safeguards than 
the mother had in the Stone Age or than 
those with which Nature provides birds and 
beasts. 


some 


HIS “splendid Soviet experiment” is, in 

short, to reverse the accepted precedents 
not only of human law and feeling, all consid- 
erations of individual responsibility, but eventhe 
biological dispositions of Nature. As a presum- 
ably ample substitute, the Soviet government 
has organized special houses for homeless 
children. When these children have more 
or less matured they are simply ejected into 
the street. Hordes of such children are roam- 
ing over the Republic, homeless and ignorant 
of their parentage. They survive by begging 
and by robbery, they flock together and fall 
upon passers-by, extorting whatever they can 
hy any means, sometimes by force. But the So- 
viet is not alarmed by this manifestation of its 
handiwork. “I see no danger in these chil- 
dren,” said a high Soviet official, “they will ali 
be dead before they are adults.” Quite true. 


The mortality among homeless children 
is tremendous. But it is disquieting to 


s, God. They forbade all religious teaching and marriage was not recognized as valid unless find a government that foresees its guaran- 
2 instruction in the accepted laws of Christian sanctioned by the church. Only children issu- tee of security in seven and a half million 
1 conduct. They substituted in their stead a ing from such a marriage were considered corpses. 

wd moral nihilism under various names: commun- __ legitimate, were known by their father’s name, In its rearing of children the Soviet govern- 
h ism, liberalism, and what not else. Religion and were accorded full civil rights. Divorce ment is admirably forethoughtful, shrewd and 
1g has been exorcised, many old churches de- was possible only in very rare and exceptional — merciless. Very small children are made to 





corporat . called “Pioneers”. 
ts are thereupon submitted to a regulated 


noculation in atheism, they are 


instructed to reject parental authority, and to 

ept and believe gll the principles of com- 
munism. Subsequently, both boys and girls 
rom the age of ten to eighteen are drafted into 
the Young People’s Communist Federations 
the so-called Com-So-Mol). Between these 


years they have their own clubs, their own pa- 
pers, their own gatherings. This advanced social 
training has an uncommonly maturing effect; 
the young people oTOW to look precociously 
aged. For a time indeed their mental activity 


is remarkable: 


within the bounds in which 


the Soviet has trained them they are ready 
with independent and cynical reactions to 
everything. Quite early they become pre- 


lisenchanted and 


ternaturally abnormally 
tired in body and spirit. It is only necessary 
to read the diaries of some of these youths, 
to see the range of their emotional history, a 
history which is typically far outside the ex- 
perience and knowledge of normal lives, to 
understand what is in their hearts. A laree 
percentage of suicides is the reward of sucha 
rearing. Thus the future of the Soviet Union 
and of Russia: the children whom it is bring- 
ing into life. 


HE Soviet School is a mad parody. The 

spirit of caste-privilege, viving the prefer- 
ence in every instance to the children of the 
poorest and abusing every kind of pretext to 
exclude the children of the well-to-do peasant 
and still more the children of the intellectual] 
classes, is a source of much difficulty. The 
rushed into the Upper 
Schools proved to be quite unprepared for 
the inculeation of the sciences. A student in 
mathematics does not know the multiplication 
table. Some cannot read nor write. It was 
therefore necessary to simplify the orthog- 


proletarians who 


raphy and lower the requirements in all three 
degrees of schools. This system of education is 
unable, indeed it is not intended to produce 
men of culture or of scientific knowledge— 
engineers, physicians, officers. Its graduates 
may justly be expected to be semi-educated 
underlings, impostors and sergeants, with the 
sketchiest knowledge of technique, of medicine 
or of any other science. Of the past history of 
their country they know nothing. 

The great preponderance of the hours of 


instruction is devoted to the study of the 
political principles of communism, of the 
theories of Karl Marx, of the so-called com- 
munistic grammar: very little time is spared 
for the study of those branches of knowledge 
which form a cultured mind. Today that Rus- 
sia which in the years before the war was mak- 
ing remarkable progress in the department 
of public education, which had given to the 


world such eminent scientists as Metch- 
nikof, Mendeleef, Kowalewsky and so 
many others, and a magnificent tradition, 


in the arts, of writers, composers, painters, 
that Russia which even today from among 
her refugees abroad has produced distin- 
vuished professors in the various sciences, is 
on her own soil inevitably progressing to a 
state very much like medieval ignorance. 

I do not believe it is possible for any tour- 
ing citizen of the United States or of any other 
American or European power to outwit and 


Soviet’s almost 


penetrate the 


superhuman 


These 


machinery for ceiving the foreigner a false 


and flattering impression of the U.S.S.R. To 
understand what is going on in Russia today 


the observer must have as his elementary 


equipment a perfect familiarity with the 
Russian language, so that he may catch quite 
easily the meaning of every word, of every 
hint, as well as an intimate knowledge of 


pre-war Russia, so that he may be able to 
distinguish the Bolsheviks’ achievements from 
what has merely been adapted by them from 


} 


the inheritance of the past. It is only when 


we know what Russia has been that we can 


see, in its true perspective, what it has become. 
Without such knowledge, foreigner 
must inevitably be duped by the technique of 
artful misrepresentation perfected by the 
agents of the Communist authorities. 

At the frontier of the Soviet Republic, the 
foreigner gets into a splendid railroad car. 


every 


How very comfortable, how long and broad 
is his compartment! How softly, how smoothly 
elides the train! Such cars are not to be found 
in Germany, nor in France! An_ obliging 
official interpreter is at hand to explain that 
it is only one of the achievements of Soviet 
enterprise. . . But who will tell the traveler 
that lone ago, before the war, Czarist Russia 
vas internationally remarked for the perfec- 
tion of its railroad cars, that sleeping berths 
were to be had for all three classes, that the 
Soviet Government has only had to repaint 
and renovate the cars? Who will disclose that 
in former days Russia had its own steam- 
engines and cars and that only now is it 
obliged to order them abroad in Germany and 
America? Thus, at the very beginning of the 
journey, the foreigner is inducted into the 
program of deceit, and he continues to see, 
hear and digest lies, as long as he is in Russia. 


HE Communist authorities have organized 

for that purpose a trained staff of open and 
secret agent-interpreters who offer their ser- 
vices as quasi-free guides and who will gladly 
show the traveler everything but what the 
Soviet does not want him to see. They will 
not tell him that this express is followed by 
trains, where the cars have no_ seats 
and are full of vermin, that these trains 
are kept stopping for long hours and_ for 
various reasons: the driver is drunk, or the 
oficials have not come in time, or fuel is 
lacking. But in these trains the travelers do 
not protest: ten years of Soviet rule have 
taught them to be patient—and silent. Who 
will point out to the foreign traveler this 
achievement of Soviet enterprise? 

He sees the ruins of once splendid bridges 
destroyed during the civil war. The train 
crosses on temporary bridges; the traveler is 
being told that under the ezar there were no 
bridges at all, that only now under Soviet 
rule are they being constructed. How is he to 
guess the truth when he has never before been 
in Russia and when there is no one about him 
on whose testimony he may rely? 

The foreigner is taken to a house with 
inlaid floors, with expensively ornamented 
ceilings, with enormous windows. .. How much 
space! How much air! He is told that it is 
a workmen’s club, a house of rest for the 
workmen: it has been erected by the Work- 
men’s Soviet Communist Government! But 
there is no one to tell the visitor that this 
house is an old palace, or the house of a rich 
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Russian, who has been dispossessed by the 


Bolsheviks, and that the workmen have merely 
been thrown into it. Who will tell the visitor 
that the workman does not feel comfortable 
in these spacious, cool halls, that he has to 
walk a long way to reach his factory and that 
he lives here under constraint? Who will show 
the foreigner the homes where the workmen 
really and typically live, where two, sometimes 
three families are crowded into a single room 
divided by dirty hangings, where the food is 
cooked upon petroleum burners, where unceas- 
ing fighting and wrangling goes on for a place 
by the only stove, where dirt, vermin and 
drunkenness prevail? 

Next the foreigner is brought to visit a 
public school: a large fine stone building 
of which any American town might be proud. 
Such spacious halls! Such vast class-rooms! 
Such comfort! Such hygienic appointments! 
But who will tell the visitor that this edifice 
was erected many years before the war by 
that same Czarist government which, accord- 
ing to the Bolsheviks, never cared to do any- 
thing for public instruction? 


HE visitor would like to see for himself 

how the workmen live, how they work. He 
would like to put questions for himself? Im- 
possible. The official interpreter cannot per- 
mit it. The free citizen of the Soviet Republic 
would run in terror from so vexatious a 
foreigner. To know, to speak to, to be in 
communicaticen with a foreigner? But it is 
a crime! It is sufficient reason to be thrown 
into prison, to be banished, to be accused of 
spying, to be shot. 

The Soviet citizen dares correspond with his 
relatives abroad only with every precaution: 
rarely, furtively, enigmatically, even in cipher. 

Who will tell the foreigner that of the 
schools of the old régime only a few have not 
been destroyed by the Bolsheviks and that only 
these few have been kept clean and in good 
order for demonstration purposes? He will not 
be allowed to see the ragged and hungry 
students of the Upper Soviet Schools where, 
indifferent of sex, they are heaped together 
for the night in dirty rooms; nor how many 
of them are working by night to maintain 
a sort of existence? These dormitories are 
places of invective and physical insults, there 
prevail drunkenness, abandon and misery, 
there the young are no longer young. 

In many of the factories the engines are out 
of use, in many of the mines the pits are out 
of repair; a source of constant danger to the 
workmen, and the engineers are powerless to 
bring functioning order out of the chaos. This 
the foreign visitor will not see. But he will be 
shown a pattern factory, a pattern pit; some 
of the workmen will be demonstrated as aver- 
age workmen, living in more than comfortable, 
almost luxurious quarters. 

There is no need to prove the truth of these 
statements, to read what is being said in the 
refugee press. It is generally supposed that 
the Russians who have been despoiled by the 
solsheviks are embittered, they exaggerate, 
they accent the dark sides of the new régime. 
Read, on the other hand, the Soviet papers— 
they are under a severe censorship—and you 
will see to what a state of physical and moral 
pauperism the Russian people have been 
brought. 

(Continued on page 102) 
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Civilized Subterfuges 


Advancing a Faint Conjecture as to Which Is the Most Beautiful City in the World 


OME London paper, I forget which, re- 

cently started a discussion as to which 

was the most beautiful city in the world. 
It was a silly discussion, though it would have 
done well enough for an after-dinner conver- 
sation, for it was obvious that the people 
whose views were worth hearing would not 
trouble to air them in a newspaper corres- 
pondence, and that only those who had noth- 
ing better to do would air them with alacrity. 
So, indeed, it turned out. I did not follow the 
various arguments as to why Venice was more 
beautiful than Avignon, but I did spend five 
minutes in marvelling at the desultory patch- 
work that makes up daily life. A bit here, and 
a bit there; and where’s the pattern? 

There was a game that we played once on 
a summer day. It consisted in imagining that 
the whole of the human race, save we five who 
were playing it, had been wiped off the face of 
the earth. So we five were to be left, in an 
empty world, with all its wealth, its organisa- 
tion, and its machinery, at our disposal. What 
use could we make of it? There stood the 
trains, stationary but potentially in working- 
order; there lay the steamers in the harbours, 
ready to take us to ideal climates, where 
Nature would supplement our elementary 
ideas of agriculture and grow crops for us 
almost while we watched them sprout. There 
were the books on the shelves, only waiting 
to tell us how everything was worked. There 
was all our own education, and all the infor- 
mation we had picked up in the course of 
twenty, thirty, or forty years, telling us that 
there were emerald mines in Bolivia, coal- 
mines in England, oil-fields in Persia; telling 
us, in fact, where we might look to find all the 
conceivable sources of supply on the face of 
this planet. 


ND we realised that we were in much the 
same position as the people who go off 
to look for treasure on Cocos Island. They 
know that the treasure is there, and they can 
reach Cocos Island; but once they have 
reached Cocos Island they cannot, for want of 
more precise information, find the treasure. 
We realised very quickly, as we developed our 
game, that we should be tripped up at the out- 
set by the most elementary ignorances. With 
all that wealth lying within our grasp, we 
should certainly starve. Try the game for 
yourselves, and you will see at how early a 
stage you come up against the snags. 

Well, then, what is it all about? What 
we wanted, obviously, we five, playing that 
game, was a practical mechanic, a practical far- 
mer, a practical engineer, a baker, a grocer, and 
a cook, added to our number. We ourselves, 
being five educated, ornamental, civilised peo- 
ple, could supply conversation but very little 
else. We were full of ideas, we could put for- 
ward theories on almost every conceivable 
subject: we could distinguish a Manet of the 
early period from a Manet of the later; four 
out of the five could even drive a motor; but, 
left alone in the world, within ten years we 
should certainly all have been dead. Dead, 
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that is, if within that time we had eaten up all 
the tinned-food supplies that somebody else, 
in that obliterated civilisation, had made and 
exported. The game sobered us all a little, 
until we went indoors and ate the dinner that 
somebody else had cooked, bred, 
killed, and cured: and drank the wine that 
somebody else had grown, vintaged, pressed. 
fermented, and bottled. Then we recovered 
something of our self-confidence. After all. we 


orown, 
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Violet Sackville-West, whose latest 
American publications are Passenger 
to Teheran and Aphra Behn, repre- 
sents England’s most literary family 


said, a game is a game; we are not likely to be 
favoured with survival out of the whole human 
race; and it takes all sorts to make a world. 

But still, it makes one think. We know a 
little of everything, and few of us are special- 
ists; nor do we really want to be specialists; 
and what it all down to, in the 
last resort, is that our chief concern is with 
getting pleasantiy through life. “Pleasantly”, 
in different people’s minds, is capable of 
different interpretations. For some people it 
means making money. For some, it means 


comes 


sport. For some, it means the resources of the 
intelligence in varying forms. For some, pleas- 
ure rhymes with leisure. But for how few of us 
does it mean any kind of reality! 

Take conversation, for instance. Conversa- 
tion is a sort of cousin to friendship: the 
beginning of relationship, only a degree re- 
moved. No one is obliged to follow up a dis- 
covered cousinship, with intimacy; no one 
is obliged to pursue a conversation, with 
friendship; they are both, as it were, conven- 
tional small-change. But if the inclination be 
there, what agreeable and convenient spring- 
boards they may both provide. Let us, therefore, 
even if we cannot drive trains or extract ore 
from the bowels of our planet, let us at least 
take trouble about our conversation. 

Wit may be lacking, and lies not within the 
power of all; but understanding surely does, 


and the vacant eye is under anybody’s control. 
Heaven knows that it is not so easy as it 
sounds to establish contact with another hu- 
man being. Words, poor things, are among 
the least perfected of our devices. It is easier 
for television to show us a horde of \frican 
natives dancing in their war-paint, than for 
the English language to reveal one soul to 
another. But this is not a reason to give up in 
despair; it is a reason for extra effort. We are, 
most of us, useless and futile creatures, as our 
let us at least under- 
stand one another in our uselessness and fu- 
tility. There are just a few Least Common 
Denominators which are common to us all; 
and the really charming person, [ think, is 
the person who has the art of making us feel 
that this fact, without explicitly saying so, is 
taken for granted. 


game plainly showed us; 


t me hasten to add that I do not practise 
what [ preach,—preach is an ugly word: 
let me substitute advocate. | happen to live 
in a foreign town, in a society composed of 
many different nationalities, people brought 
together by accidental circumstances, whose 
only link is that they live temporarily on the 
same few square miles of earth and share only 
the interests which are to be found there. 
We see each other as isolated figures, without 
any background. We see each other as flat 
silhouettes; never in the round. We are rather 
like the supers in a novel: we recognise idio- 
syncracies of speech, appearance, or gesture, 
but apart from that we have for one another 
no real existence whatever. 

It is very odd. 

What is to become of our conversation? 
What chance is there of contact? Apparently, 
none. We all seem to belong to that species 
of octopus which scurries through the water 
throwing out a flood of ink-like fluid to con- 
ceal its movements. We see the cloud of ink, 
and know the whereabouts of the beast, but 
of the beast itself we see nothing. Still, one 
must do something. Social conventions must 
be maintained. Under cover of our own ink, 
we trot out our little stock-in-trade of phrases: 
have you found a flat to live in? we ask, as we 
might say: have you scratched a hole for your- 
self in the ocean-bed, Beast? and then, when 
that topic is exhausted, we start another, safe- 
ly impersonal. This is where such discussions 
as to which is the most beautiful city, come 
in useful; and we begin to sympathise with 
the newspaper which must throw such buns 
to its readers when there is nothing else to 
talk about. 

Which is the most beautiful city you have 
ever seen? and then comes a list, just a list 
of names,—Edinburgh, says one octopus, out 
of its night of ink; no, Seville, says another: 
and yet a third, trying to be paradoxical, says 
Chicago,—and so it goes on, everybody de- 
lighted to have got hold of a topic which will 
float them over half an hour, and grateful to 
the octopus who started it. I don't know 
whether, at the end of the meeting, they all 

(Continued on page 80) 
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The Happy Hypochondriac 


Submitting Some Revisions for Utopia, Including a Little [1] Health and Miscellaneous Misery 


PECULATIONS about Utopia always 

command my interest and Stuart Chase 

has created an attractive one in a recent 
issue of The Nation. His I like because he goes 
only dimly into the economic arrangements by 
which the blissful state may be maintained. 
Instead he lists the desirable factors in life 
and in another category those things which 
make for misery. But he begins his negative 
tally with a conception which I cannot tolerate 
without a protest. First of all among the con- 
ditions which bring about unhappiness he puts 
down “Ill health”. This is matched in the 
other list with “Encountering a vivid aware- 
ness of health”. 

Save with much closer definition, I must 
refuse to accept both of Mr. Chase’s conclu- 
sions. If he thinks ill health generally makes 
for unhappiness he has seen few invalids and 
no neurotics. As one of the best established 
hypochondriacs in America I must vehemently 
deny that one is necessarily miserable when he 
is “feeling poorly”. Wise physicians have 
voiced the theory that we who jitter have un- 
doubtedly devised our various disabling symp- 
toms for selfish motives. This seems to me 
quite likely. In a traditional case one will find 
that an otherwise healthy young woman will 
suddenly develop an hysterical paralysis in 
both hands. Upon investigation the shrewd 
doctor is likely to find that her function in 
the household in which she lives is to wash 
the dishes. Accordingly she has invented a 
symptom to save her from the drudgery. Of 
course she is just out of luck if she happens 
upon a physician smart enough to discover the 
true reason for her malady. He will explain 
the circumstances to her and then she must 
go back to work for we of the neurotic fra- 
ternity are not cheats and fakers. We honestly 
feel unable to do the various harsh tasks 
against which symptoms rear their heads. 


UT what of the healthy? They remain the 

hewers of wood and the drawers of water. 
All of us in health lie abed late and read the 
papers, the latest magazines and light novels. 
We have not sufficient constitution to tackle 
heavy works which are also boring. Possibly 
Mr. Chase might make the point that in 
Utopia there would be no tasks so harrowing 
that one would care to devise maladies against 
their performance. That is not enough. Even 
in the kingdom of a dream there must still 
remain heartbreak and disappointment. These 
are not incidents to be accepted without a 
marked diminution in health. I mean nobody 
wants to have them happen without going into 
at least a mild decline. Let us consider a 
specific case. Jack loves Jill with all his heart 
and soul. He tells himself as much twice every 
day and even mentions the matter to her. For 
reasons beyond his comprehension she even- 
tually grows cold and finally tells him that 
everything is over between them. Naturally 
Jack is unhappy but I contend that his misery 
will be increased tenfold if he goes home from 
such a parting to sleep eight hours without a 


single dream or wakeful period. 
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Under those conditions he must assume that 
the whole thing was a silly mistake and that 
he never loved her. His passion and his pro- 
testations lie about his feet not like dead 
leaves but so much ticker tape. Of course 
he wants to feel that there was a time when 
his love was true and monstrously important. 
No man can abide the thought that any devo- 
tion of his was specious from the beginning. 
It is not fun to lie awake all night and toss 
and turn and say “I wonder why she doesn’t 
like me.” But it is far worse to seem to yourself 
insensitive and without any of the finer feel- 
ings. There are times when nothing but in- 
somnia or indigestion can convince a man 
that he actually possesses an immortal soul. 

Many people I have met who boast, “I 
never had a sick day in my life”. One’s first 
reaction to such a statement is the inevitable 
belief that the speaker is merely a clumsy 
liar. If he is able to carry conviction he brands 
himself as a strange person and a_ proper 
recipient of pity. Never to be ill is to be igno- 
rant of a considerable portion of human 
experience. People as healthy as that move 
through the world like aliens. They may be- 
lieve that the attention which they attract is 
admiration but it is instead a blistering con- 
tempt. In the first place it is fair to assume 
that the monstrously healthy man has probably 
taken extremely good care of himself. It is 
not beyond the bounds of possibility that he 
begins each day with a cold bath. In other 
words he has paid more for his health than 
it can possibly be worth. He was the boy who 
would not take the second piece of pie. He 
said, “No thanks, I do not drink,” when cock- 
tails were passed about and he shook his 
head over the coffee and cigarettes. 

Notoriously man is at less than his best 
when he becomes a slave to habits and it is 
my impression that good habits are even more 
tyrannical than bad ones. This seems to me a 
logical conclusion. People with bad habits 
have a weak will and can therefore be weaned 
away from their evil practices by friends, 
relatives, or doctors in sanatoria. But one of 
the unfortunate consequences of good habits 
is that character is built up by these activities. 
I have never yet heard of an establishment 
designed to cure the unfortunate cold-bath 
addict and heaven knows you can’t do any- 
thing with a strict vegeterian except walk 
out of the room when he begins to talk. 


T least a dozen of my best friends used 

to be drunkards and have now reformed in 
moderation. Or, at any rate, they intend to 
as soon as the weather gets a little warmer. 
But the cold-bath boys never change. They 
are set for life. Cure is impossible. And are 
these the people whose good health seems a 
desirable commodity in Utopia? Perhaps it 
will be well to grant that very healthy people 
seem to be having a good time, but they make 
so much fuss about their constant state of 
elation that I have my doubts. The Freudians 
have pretty well proved the theory that when 
any man or woman states an opinion a little 


too frequently the assertion is no more than 
a piece of defensive mechanism to cover up 
a lie. Thus the fellow who strides into the 
office and slaps you on the back as he says, 
“I feel simply swell today,” may be stating 
an irrefutable fact. But, and this is the way 
it generally happens, there is reason to ques- 
tion his sincerity if he continues to slap and 
express himself. In the mind of these health 


hounds a doubt exists. They are, one must. 


admit, human beings. If you cut them they 
bleed and the icy water of the morning tub 
does actually afflict their nerve centers no mat- 
ter how long they may have maintained their 
noxious practices. Since they suffer so much for 
the sake of health they must constantly justify 
themselves. This explains the manner of greet- 
ing to friends and business associates and the 
constant loud hullabaloo about feeling fit. 


LWAYS the suspicion lingers in the fine, 
sound hearts of these individuals: “Is 
the game worth the candle?” No argument 
amounts to much unless it can be worked 
both ways and we all know that people in 
bad health are also known, upon occasion, 
to talk about it. Play your cards right and you 
can very likely get any veteran neurotic to 
tell you about some of his symptoms—all that 
he can manage to crowd into the first couple 
of hours. The burden of his recital is that 
he feels terrible. By applying the same rule 
it is fair to advance the theory that he does 
not feel nearly as uncomfortable as he makes 
out. Obviously he gets some fun from telling 
his troubles and he has a large advantage over 
the healthy man. “I’m feeling fine,” almost 
covers the case of the robust brotherhood. 
The symptoms of good health are not as 
subtle or as numerous as those which go with 
affliction. A reasonably neurotic individual can 
talk down a health fan any day in the week. 
And there is one important inconsistency 
worth noting in the program of Stuart Chase. 
Among the factors which he lists as desirable 
for a happy life he places last of all in a 
climactic position, “The sense of being in 
bodily danger”. Surely this is a sensation far 
more common among the hypochondriacs 
than among the fellows who sail through life 
forever on even keel. Superbly integrated peo- 
ple have to go on long journeys in order to 
find the zest of danger. They must shoot lions 
in Africa, scale the Matterhorn or speak 
insultingly to Jack Dempsey if they would 
have the special spinal tingle set down by 
Stuart Chase as among life’s fine sensations. 
Going to Africa is troublesome and not always 
within the means of the average individual. 
The hypochondriac can flirt with fear upon 

a much more convenient basis. Very likely he 
has a touch of agoraphobia and he can set 
himself into a sweat simply by attempting to 
walk across the sheep meadow in Central 
Park. Or maybe he fears closed places and 
ean get all the thrill and terror of a lion 
hunt by attempting a perilous ascent in one 
of the automatic elevators. Among the nervous 

(Continued on page 94) 
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Statuette, Carved 


Lh a 

in 
far HIS figurine of a girl is 
acs reproduced here particularly 
life because of the charm and purity 
of its treatment, and secondarily 
1C0- because it typifies a rapidly 
to growing tendency among modern 
ons sculptors: the predilection for 
: wood as a medium. Chana Orloff, 
eak Hunt Diederich, Dujam Penic, 
uld Paul Jouve and Brancusi in Paris 
le have been followed in their de- 


d termined addiction to working 
yns. in wood by Robert Laurent, and 
a constantly increasing group 


ays ° 
7 of Americans, notable among 
ial. them Simon Moselsio. This Rus- 
yon sian sculptor who some years 
he ago gained a considerable recog- 
nition in Europe is now living in 
set New York where, at the Weyhe 
to Galleries, a fine group of his 
works has lately been shown 
ra 
ind 
ion 
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VANITY FAIR 


Chapters from a Playwright’s Diary 


Random Reflections on the Art and Business of the Theatre in a Particularly Unserious Vein 


$1] 

\ Honest Confession Concerning 

Dramaturgy:—lIf ever I wrote a volumi- 

nous dramaturgical essay, I should base 
my argument on the contention that to spend 
an evening in the theatre is a punishment. 
Picture yourself in the period when the 
Inquisition tortured its victims not only with 
red-hot irons and thumbscrews, but also with 
other, more nimble-witted torments, such as 
the slow, very slow dripping of water into 
the open mouths of wretches. Now 
abandon all your familiar and everyday no- 
conception of “the 


poor 


tions as regards the 
theatre” and suppose that an inquisitor whose 
ambition it was to invent new instruments 
of torments had hit upon the following: 
“The guilty party shall be compelled, once 
every week, at an appointed hour, suddenly 
to drop anything he may be doing at the 
moment and—be the weather good or bad— 
to hurry to a certain great hall. The great 
hall shall be darkened immediately after the 
guilty party has been taken to his tight and 
uncomfortable seat. There he shall sit in 
the dark, stiffly, rigidly, immovable, for three 
hours. During this time he shall be forbidden 
{1) to go out, (2) to rise, (3) to move, 
(4) to turn ‘round, (5) to speak, (6) to blow 
his nose, (7) to cough, (8) to sneeze, (g) to 
eat, (10) to drink, (11) to smoke, (12) to 
laugh by himself, (13) to sleep, (14) to read, 
(15) to write, (16) to stretch his arms and 
legs, (17) to yawn, (18) to look in any other 
direction than straight ahead, (1g) to change 
his place, (20) to go away before the end, 
(21) to complain about the heat, (22) to 
complain about the cold, (23) to express in- 
dignation, (24) to protest at any irritation, 
(25) to sigh or moan aloud, (26) to change 
part of his clothes, i.e. to unbutton his vest 
or take off his shoes, (27) to pay attention to 
something else, (28) to relax his brain, 
(2g) to interrupt any expression of approval 
directly in opposition with his opinion, (30) to 
go to that hall in his accustomed, comfortable 
clothes, (31) to stop it and to continue it 
some other time.” There are several others 
but, at the moment, I cannot think of them. 
This person, stiffened, muzzled, kept in the 
dark for hours, and prohibited from all nor- 
mal human functions, this person we call: 
a playgoer. The humanitarian movements of 
our enlightened age have, to a certain extent, 
minimized his sufferings, for he is now per- 
mitted to go out after every hour for a few 
minutes in order to rest his harrowed body 
and to gather new strength to endure the 
bodily pains still in store for him. Now then, 
what is dramaturgy? Dramaturgy is the 
science that has collected all the rules and 
regulations pertaining to the gilding of the 
pill to be taken by the person sentenced to 
undergo physical torments. This, in turn, is 
achieved by the demolition of one of the 
walls of the great hall and the showing the 
victim something in the cleft. This something 
must be so attractive that the victim should 
consider the above described physical tor- 


By FERENC MOLNAR 


ments at first as bearable, then as indifferent, 
and, finally, as positively desirable. So de- 
sirable, in fact, that he should even give his 
hard earned money in exchange for them. 
He should even yearn for them. 

This would be the basis of my dramaturgy. 
Then would follow the chapters explaining in 
detail what low and high, superficial and 
deep, shallow and divine methods there are 
that can make the narcotic emanating from 
behind the opening in the demolished wall 
utterly effective. 
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An Honest Confession Concerning The 
“Great Heart”’:—In literature, as well as in 
life, there are numerous mountebanks of the 
heart. It is a pleasure to show them up. I 
know of four types. These are: (1) Displayers 
of their hearts: These people act as if they 
had accidentally left one of their shirt but- 
tons undone, as if through this opening the 
tip of their heart were visible. They wait 
until someone informs them of this faux pas, 
then they blush and quickly button their 
clothes. (2) Heart-rougers: These people be- 
lieve that their hearts are not red enough and, 
therefore, they are continually smearing 
rouge all over them. (3) Heart-exhibitioners: 
They shamelessly display their hearts at all 
times. They act like one-year-old babies whom 
their parents constantly warn not to lift their 
little shirts up to their necks when guests are 
present. (4) Those who play hide and seek 
with their hearts: They are eternally hiding 
their hearts and are greatly offended if we 
do not immediately begin to look for them 
exclaiming: “You little cheat, so you have a 
heart—only you don’t want to show it!” 

It is very difficult to find the real heart in 
the acts of men and the works of poets. Only 
the spurious ones, the false ones are easily 
discovered. The real heart is betrayed mostly 
by that clutching and painful feeling of com- 
passion that we experience at hearing of a 
deed or after reading a book. Astronomy has 
taught us that there are stars which one 
cannot see, not even with the help of the 
finest instruments—but presence is 
traceable through those disturbances, attrac- 
tions and repulsions they exercise upon the 
stellar bodies in their neighbourhood. But 


whose 


their existence is proved beyond the shadow 
of a doubt, although they themselves will re- 
main invisible forever. I have always had the 
impression that these stars are nearer to God 
than the visible ones. 


§3 


An Incorrect Business Idea:—Here is a 
business idea which a friend of mine, a the- 
atrical manager, bore in despair in the course 
of a sleepless night. He never thought of 
putting it into practice; he merely tortured 
himself with it. He was proud, and, at the 
same time, ashamed of it. He told it to me 
aboard an express train. It ran something like 
this: 

“Look here. People, in every metropolis, 


pay any price these days to hear Chaliapin. 
They very nearly kill each other for tickets 
every time he sings. They are paying ten 
times as much as the box-office price of the 
tickets. | have a marvelous idea. One could 
make heaps of money with it. All you have 
to do is to advertise a monster Chaliapin 
concert in a large auditorium. And popular 
prices, mind you! The tickets should be ridic- 
ulously cheap, no seat should cost more than 
one dollar! P'd print 3000 tickets but I'd sell 
only a couple of hundred at the box-office and 
then I'd hang out the sign: ‘All tickets sold.’ 
Then my secret agents all over town would 
become busy and sell the remaining 2800 
tickets at a bonus, at five, even ten times the 
box-office price. In the meantime, I'd place 
one announcement after another in the news- 
papers that Chaliapin will sing his most pop- 
ular songs, ete. [ am quite sure that instead of 
three thousand dollars, the takings would 
amount to at least fifteen thousand in a few 
weeks. Then, as soon as I have the money 
in my pocket, I'd announce that Chaliapin is 
sick, is in hospital, cannot come, the concert 
is cancelled, the box-office will refund every- 
body the purchase price of the tickets. Of 
course, only the one dollar printed on them. 
‘he net profit would be $12,000.” And he him- 
self added: “And two months in jail.” 


§4 


The Surest Signs of Success and Failure:— 
There was, once upon a time, a beautiful, 
large, so-called “heavy” specimen of em- 
broidery at the Magyar Theater in Budapest. 
It was a very complicatedly coloured table- 
cover which required long months to make. 
The treasurer was working on it because the 
theatre was not doing very well at the time, 
no one came to buy tickets, and she had 
plenty of time to devote to the cover. Then, 
one day, a play scored a great hit. People 
were elbowing each other in front of the box- 
office, the telephone was ringing all day long. 
One evening, standing in the wings, I noticed 
that while the performance was going on, 
the prompter was working diligently on the 
embroidery. During the intermission, reply- 
ing to my question, she told me this: 

“The treasurer has no time these days and 
I have plenty. Every night the same play, the 
actors know their réles so well, they don’t 
need prompting. So ’m working on it now.” 

A couple of months later, I passed by the 
box-office and I noticed that the treasurer was 
again embroidering. 

“The new play is a flop”, she said. “The 
prompter is yelling her lungs out but no one 
bothers me.” 

Since that time, the wandering embroidery 
has become a standard institution in the the- 
atre. The treasurer and the prompter are 
making the most beautifully embroidered 
table-covers between them, year in and year 
out. And if anybody wants to know what 
business the theatre is doing, all he has to do 
is to find out which of the two ladies is work- 
ing on the embroidery. 
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\ THE MAGNATE 
| ~~ | : Thaddeus Loomis is registering “‘big 
business” while he arranges a heavy 


r a : : é hie ; : 
a conference-date which will keep him 
out of the office all day tomorrow. To 


which the simple answer is “golf” 
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THE GULL THE NIGHT-WORKER 
Albert, amateur actor, is being praised, Mike the Bite, after three wrong 
by Sylvia, for his last night’s per- _ ae oe numbers and a pal waiting, is telling 
formance and, Boy, how he hates it. Pelevisions by BENITO exactly where she gets off 
Sylvia will be around later to sting *t we all wished we could look 
him for a subscription to something 










and talk and make a noise like Mike? 
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GUESS WHO? 
Mr. Tibbetts is all a-twitter. A merry 
lady is on the phone who will not 
give her name. This drives most peo- 
ple insane but it has never happened 
to Mr. T. before and he is eating it up 





NOW LISTEN! 
Can you guess the plot of this pic- 
ture? Betty and Bob are broadcas 4 


a great big kiss so that Bill, on 





other end. will die of jealousy 
} 


they have been cut 





Emotional Reactions via Telephone 


Some of the Surprises We Shall See at the Other End of the Wire When Television Is Perfected 





VANITY FAIR 


STEICHEN 


The Trio From the Parody Club 


Messrs. Clayton, Jackson and Durante of Cabaret Fame Have Now Ventured Into Vaudeville 


HE antics of those a y tc 5 ack F uct success of this boisterous trio may be attributed to the fact that 


noses and indulge in other exhibitions of 

re of the onlookers. The three comedians 

appearance decorously clad in faultless evening 

cedented variety. When the fun runs high, 

tmare regalia more in keeping with their headgear. 

er the trio will bring its c g act to vaudeville, returning 

to Broadway next season to open a new night club on a more intimate scale 
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The Romantic Attachment 


How One Bray of Young, Young Love Makes the Whole World Musical Comedy 


LARGE, round, famous authoress was 

instructing me in the wrongs of 

American literature. “It has always 
made the mating passion out to be a happy 
one.’ she said—and bristled as if American 
literature should have known better. “Its 
sentiments have never graduated beyond those 
of musical comedy.” 

Ten years ago, or two, or even a year ago, 
I should have suspected the famous lady of 
talking through her laurel wreath. Not so 
long since the musical show was the most 
sophisticated, unsentimental, brassy player 
in the orchestra of the arts. Its tongue stayed in 
its own cheek, and it made hash of love and 
called the dish a revue. But the reaction is 
with us and upon us: musical comedies have 
returned to romance. Not a one of this past 
season which did not sing the permanent 
happiness, the pure benefits, of the mating 
passion. 

I would not imply that modern musical 
shows have thereby lost their sense of humor. 
I would not, because I should then come too 
soon to a true conclusion—and that is about 
the only reason I would not. But wait for it. 
Meanwhile, note that the operetta successes 
of the year (and it was a year of a peculiarly 
large lot of operetta successes) had all nice, 
innocent, joyously sentimental and Cinder- 
ellatine librettos. 


S for instance: 

X Present Arms, wherein an American Ma- 
rine, stationed in Hawaii, poses as a captain, is 
found out and loses the love of the young 
English noblewoman, only to regain it again 
through shipwreck, a fortune teller and a 
handsome song-and-so-forth finale. 

Manhattan Mary, wherein a young lady of 
the Scandals’ chorus, having popped into a 
prima donna’s place, quarrels with her humble 
lover, has a great success in Paris, comes back 
and makes up with him in a handsome song- 
and-so-forth finale. 

Rain or Shine, wherein a young proprietress 
of a failing circus falls in love with the 
millionaire incognito who is playing roust- 
about in her troupe, tiffs a bit with him over 
social differences, forgives everything in a 
handsome, etc., etc. 

Here’s Howe, wherein the firm’s pet sten- 
ographer sticks to her promise to marry the 
stock clerk, in spite of a trip around the 
world, an engagement ring from the big boss, 
and election as the Queen of Beauty. The 
same set of quarrels, sacrifices and last five- 
minute hallooing for young love. 

Good News says pretty much the same 
thing in campus cut clothes and college 
cheers. A Connecticut Yankee sports it in rem- 
iniscences of Malory and Mark Twain, but isn’t 
so different after all. Golden Dawn rediscovers 
it with much seriousness and scenery in the 
Africa of Trader Horn. Rosalie makes a taffy- 
tinted, ermine-draped idyll of it, involving a 
Balkan princess and a West Point cadet in an 
affair which is so immaculate, it would not 
make a peach blossom blush. 


By GILBERT GABRIEL 


All this retribution. The world was once 
brimming with malcontents who wanted to 
see a return to solid plots for musical 
shows. The revues had fed them nothing but 
champagne out of flesh-pots. They wanted 
sugar as well as spice. They wanted 
D’Artagnan and Don Cesar reborn in plus 
fours and Gershwinnowings. They had, in 
short, the Romantic Attachment. They had to 
hail Rose-Marie and Rio Rita as magnificent 
monuments to true and generous and stirring 
entertainment ... even though some of them 
yawned a little in the midst of the hailing. 

It was not so long ago that a company came 
over here from the French Opéra-Comique and 
tootled rather lonelily through a repertory of 
operetta and opéra bouffe for the ungrateful 
benefit of New Yorkers. They did the quasi- 
classic things which Paris still honours in its 
more provincial moments; they sang them 
sweetly and earnestly and with much due 
deference to the music: and no one—certainly 
not they—was much the happier. If we are 
going to have musical plays, it seems, we are 
going to have them of our own sort, in 
our own idiom, or not at all. 

We are not, for example, going to have 
things in Offenbach’s manner. Offenbach him- 
self is always a curious failure in America, 
except in The Tales of Hoffman, which the 
Metropolitan and the phonograph companies 
have proved to be super-Offenbach. There is 
talk of a sumptuous try at his Orpheus in the 
Underworld here next season—but it is talk 
already dwindling to a mumble. His Belle 
Helene has had four or five hopeful transla- 
tions into Manhattanese, but this hope, too, 
has thinned away. The devilish cleverness, the 
monocled twinkle of the Offenbach ideas, is a 
species of superior offence against our desires 
when we go to musical comedies. When even 
the tunes are cynically witty, who can furnish 
heart-strings to play them on? 


HE whole aim of Offenbach—and, in even 
more mischievous measure, of Gilbert and 
Sullivan—was a double dosage of satire... 
a bland, fastidiously deadly pinking of inflated 
topics of their several days, an unholy parody- 
ing of grand opera, a burlesquing of man in 
his most gala and romantic moments. Here 
was the one thing which operetta could do 
singularly well. Here, long before Erskine 
tried it in novels or Shaw in plays, was the 
ever so right environment for travesty on 
ancient history with modern saws. 
Throughout all our musical comedy years 
it looks to me as though Americans have been 
purposely, fearfully, doggedly evading this 
call to the satiric. It cannot be accidental when 
it is a matter of so many decades. In fact, I 
know it is not. I have seen letters from musical 
comedy producers in ré satire. They hate it 
with a hate which must have its roots in panic. 
When the youngest triumvirate in our 
midst, the Messrs. Field, Rodgers and Hart, 
first began to compound their entertainment, 
the whoop went up that here at last were 
bravers of satire in book, music and lyrics. 


Here were bright leapfroggers unafraid to 
turn the trick of usual musical comedy inside 
out and pluck it of its stuffings. These were 
good intentions, even if they were paved 
with marshmallows. They have led to Present 
{rms. And though I’m willing enough to fol- 
low the crowd and chirrup for Present Arms 
as a genial exercise in summer calisthenics and 
military uniforms and tidy jingles, it has just 
about as much sting in it as a housefly on a 
birthday cake. Admitted, that’s no crime... 
but they had already indicated that they could 
breed hornets, instead. 

Nor is there the least hope (if, like me, you 
do hope) of satirical operetta anywhere here- 
abouts for the next five years. The other brand 
of goods is selling too well. Besides, it is five 
times easier to manufacture. It can be as- 
sembled, it does not have to be created. It 
needs no other sweat except the box-office’s. A 
pleasant enough conglomerate like Here’s 
Howe cannot have too many cooks—and not a 
one of them need stir his right hand. The 
formula makes it all so sure and easy. 


T is not only a problem of plots. Just as one 
script is like another, the music has like 
titles, like characters, until you marvel that 
one composer does not bother to sue the com- 
poser across the street for baldest plagiarism 
. . and then you realize that he composed 
both shows, so it’s quite all right with him. 
The dances are more standardized than any- 
thing else. They are all fairly rudimentary 
formations, contorting and massy and making 
their effects by setting young ladies in lines 
and putting them through alternate bends and 
bobs, squats and shivers, with all that is 
implicitly graceful mashed down under the 
hard-breathing, semi-grotesque precision of 
their weaving. 

Most often, today, these bevies come into 
the performances all ready-made and guar- 
anteed standardized. There are the Rasch 
Girls and the Chester Hale Girls, the Tiller 
Girls and Take-Your-Pick Girls, and you 
can evidently buy them by the yard, like so 
much scrim. They either fit your musical 
comedy or, if they don’t, you make your musi- 
cal comedy over. The same goes for the 
prima donnas, who seem all to have been cut 
out of the same piece of unblemished card- 
board. Either that or, dear me, I’m middle- 
aged, and the year’s at the summer, and some- 
hody needs a new lease on life. 

Don’t blame the authors too often for the 
success of their musical comedies. Don’t 
blame the public for making these successes 
possible and profitable. It is not, after all, the 
most fastidious public that attends them. 
Somehow, when we go to see something which 
is coupled with light music we have made up 
our minds from the start to take it lightly. 
Anything sneezed is a joke, and anything 
yodelled is a song hit. The Three Musketeers 
has, I dare say, the most nondescript and un- 
distinguished score this side of My Maryland 
and the Brighton Beach bandstand, but that’s 

(Continued on page 82) 
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LYNN FONTANNE AND 
ALFRED LUNT 
The two grinning Lunts are un- 
der a long contract to the Theatre 
Guild, which has solemnly agreed 
never to send one on tour alone 





LEE SIMONSON AND CAROLYN HANCOCK 
The resourceful Mr. Simonson, who keeps the 
Theatre Guild scenery from costing too much, has 
simplified his atelier by marrying his assistant 





VANDAMM 


BERTRAND AND DORA 
RUSSELL 
The Russells are both 
keen sociologists, audible 
liberals and (unless choked 
off by some such panic as 
recently frightened Wis- 
consin) inordinate lecturers 


ERE are two pages 

of American domes- 
tic interiors, in each of 
which both partners are 
workers in the same art, 
whether that art be writ- 
ing novels, dancing bal- 
lets, acting plays, war- 
ig arias, designing 
sets and costumes for 
theatrical productions or 
performing before’ the 
mera. It will be ob- 
served that in only three 
of the ten quasi-public 
10uses thus intruded up- 
on—the Norrises, the Van 
Dorens and the Russells 








—does the wife’s profes- 
sional name avow her 
sweet bondage. In prac- 
tice, therefore, the other 
seven are members of 


he Lucy Stone League 





DOUGLAS FAIRBANKS AND 
MARY PICKFORD 


No marriage in America is better 
known, for these two movie stars 
spent their honeymoon in Macy’s 
window or some such quiet spot 





PiINCHOT 
4 

ELINOR WYLIEAND WILLIAM ROSE BENET 
ady novelist can boast a book reviewer in 
home. Mr. Benét is her best pal and (with 
scattering exceptions) her severest critic 





Love (and Marriage) Among the Artists; 


A Variegated Panel of Ten of the Most Widely Celebrated Intra-Mural Unions In the Arts, 
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TED SHAWN AND RUTH ST. 
DENIS 

At the drop of a hint, this alert 

twain will both strip and leap to 

music a good deal in the manner 

of the late Isadora Duncan 


KATHLEEN AND CHARLES 
NORRIS 

Their steady output of novels fi- 

nances the finest croquet court in 

California, where they shift from 

pen to mallet at every challenge 


MARY LEWIS AND 
MICHAEL BOHNEN 


This Metropolitan Opera 
Company marriage must be 
excessively hard on the 
neighbors, if they bothdoa 
little vocalizing around 
the house every morning 


T the hour of going to 

press, these ten mar- 
riages were all working, 
despite the friction which 
tradition ascribes to all 
unions within an art. The 
ructions which usually 
land such marriages in 
the divorce court and the 
tabloids are set down by 
the delighted man-in-the- 
street as caused by jeal- 
ousy, but a deeper in- 
quiry would discover 
that the root of the trou- 
ble more often lies in 





DORIS ULMANN the absence of that safe- 
ty valve which protects 
CARL AND IRITA VAN DOREN the average marriage— JOHN EMERSON AND ANITA LOOS 
In New Grub Street, none of the booksy folk is i. e., the blessed econom- When, sick of Hollywood, she amused herself by 
more active than the Van Dorens, who ask only ic fact that the husband writing Gentlemen Prefer Blondes, the handy Mr. 
for three good hearty literary discussions a day goes downtown after Emerson helped turn it into a play and movie 


breakfast and does not 
get home until sundown 


3 OOr, Harmony in the American Home 


Sy Among Artisans Whose Felicity It Has Been to Find Helpmeets Who ‘“‘Speak the Same Language”’ 





VANITY FAIR 


The Italy Not in the Guide-Books 


Concerning an Ex-Tourist Who Had Yearned For a Beaker Full of the Warm (Laughter!) South 


RAVELLERS in Europe may be sharply 
divided into two classes: (a) Tourists; 

(b) Those in the Know. I must always 
have suspected this, for in past years some in- 
stinct had warned me never to venture a pris- 
tine visit to any European country without 
acquiring at least a stammering acquaintance 
with its language and enlisting the good offices 
of some initiated friend to guide my first 
steps. Consequently, as one who could use a 
French telephone and get a hair-cut in Ger- 
many, I had rather prided myself upon be- 
longing to the second category of European 
travellers. 

This year was different. When it came to 
deciding where we should go first, I thought 
hard, then suggested Paris. “Let’s go to 
Paris,” I said, “and stay there.” 

M. received this with a touch of bitterness. 
Paris, she pointed out, had been my sugges- 
tion in 1922, 1923, 1924, 1925, 1926, and 1927; 
and while Paris was all very well, there were 
other spots in Europe that had been highly 
spoken of by our friends. Italy, for instance. 

Now there was an idea: and the more I 
thought about it, the more enticing it sounded. 
Spring in Italy! ... Blue skies mirrored in 
the deeper blue of the Mediterranean ... a 
golden sun casting violet shadows over the 
piazza ... a fountain tinkling through the lazy 
afternoon in the cortile of an old palazzo... 
lizards on an old white wall... warm brown 
skins, flashing white teeth, ditto black eyes... 
white oxen dragging creaking carts through 
the vineyards, past grey olive trees and almond 
. to sit in the trattoria 
of a village albergo, drinking a fiasco of 
chianti ... moonlight over the Campagna... 
the low thrum of a guitar ... distant laughter 
...avoice...O sole mio! ...Oh, boy! 


groves pinkly a-bloom.. 


S° Italy it was—though not without qualms, 
[ must say. The one thing that foreign 
travel has taught me is that, man being a 
social animal, the degree of one’s enjoyment 
of a country is directly proportional to one’s 
success in establishing relations of friendship 
and understanding with its inhabitants. To 
invade Italy, armed with no knowledge of its 
language save a fairly complete glossary of 
musical terms and operatic quotations, no no- 
tion of where to go and what to do except 
such as had been imparted by my more trav- 
elled friends, and no understanding of its 
iabits and customs beyond the hints given in 
the handbooks of the excellent Karl Baedeker, 
seemed an enterprise not free from peril. 
However, I hoped for the best. Concerning 
my ability to master the customs of the coun- 
try my friends were, to a man, airily confident. 
On the same subject Baedeker, if a trifle less 
reassuring, was at least explicit. “Strangers,” 
his handbooks informed me, “whose persons 
and property are unknown, have practically 
nothing to fear from Brigantaggio.” That was 


| 


fair enough: I would TO incognito. Following 


his further advice, I re solved never to become 


“a war of words,” and always to 


involved in 
remember that “if the hageling process is car- 
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ried too far good humour may be lost for the 
sake of a few sous.” 

Baedeker did seem a bit upset about beg- 
gars, but calmed my fears somewhat by giving 
detailed directions for repelling them. “A 
slight backward movement of the head ac- 
companied by a somewhat contemptuous ex- 
pression,” he observed, “is a sign of refusal 
well understood.” To make doubly sure, I 
practised this gesture for several days pre- 
vious to our departure. It looked superb in 
the mirror, but was not entirely successful 
with the New York taxi-driver upon whom I 
tried it. He seemed to think that I was trying 
to flirt with him. However, I reflected, not 
being Italian, he could not understand. 


OT to prolong the suspense, we did go to 

Italy—as American tourists, ignorant of 
the language, ignorant of the life, ignorant of 
the money; and the experience left us poorer, 
wiser, and more broadly human in our sym- 
pathies. Never again shall I despise an Ameri- 
can tourist abroad, for I know what the poor 
devil is suffering. I know why people go on 
Cook’s tours; I know why they hire couriers 
and guides; I know why they buy tickets for 
sight-seeing buses that trundle them solemnly 
through what is known as “Paris by night”; 
I know why the typical American in Paris 
knows nothing of the city beyond the Bronx 
cocktails and potato chips of the Ritz bar and 
the ham and eggs and ice cream sodas of 
Sam’s Lunchroom. For I know how it feels, 
not to know a bargain from an extortion; not 
to know how to buy a cake of soap or a post- 
age stamp, or send a telegram or argue with 
a taxi-driver or ask the way to a gallery—or 
the way back; to be, in short, completely shut 
out from life as it is lived daily, to be a for- 
eigner, doomed to the companionship of such 
natives as speak one’s own tongue, and speak 
it only for profit. And when I read a book 
by some pilgrim who tramped through South- 
ern Albania, reaching the hearts of the people 
via three gestures and a ready smile, I know 
what a liar he is. 

I know, too, incidentally, what liars my 
friends are, at least concerning certain sub- 
jects, and with what simple credulity even 
Baedeker passes on their more thumping false- 
hoods. Take the question of the Italian cli- 
mate, for instance. Baedeker—poor dear!— 
says that “spring, from the end of March to 
June”, is the best time for an Italian visit! 
His only misgivings concern “the zanzare, or 


mosquitoes”, which can be “a source of great 
annoyance.” He warned me that “windows 
should always be closed before a light is in- 
troduced into the room”, and went on to dis- 
cuss “light muslin curtains around the bed, 
masks for the face, gloves... the burning of 
pastilles ... a rag soaked in petroleum and 
hung at the head of the bed, and anointing the 
face with citronella.” He never mentioned 
rain. What my friends had to say is best con- 
veyed by that stuff about blue skies and golden 
suns, whichis arough consensus of their remarks. 
Bear with me while I tell a few plain truths. 


We left New York on a mild, sunny after- 
noon in February, a day so ingratiating that 
I was all for leaving my winter overcoat be- 
hind to shift for itself, and was only restrained 
by M.’s reminder that I might need it on the 
ship and that I could mail it back as soon as 
the Italian heat made it burdensome. I still 
shudder when I think what might have hap- 
pened if I had left it behind. As the ship 
touched the pier at Naples the thermometer 
fell with dizzying speed, and it began to rain. 
We sailed on to Messina, and saw it in the 
rain. We disembarked at Trieste in a cloud- 
burst. We climbed into a water-soaked railway 
carriage and rode in the rain to Florence, 
where we had eight days of rain and two days 
of good old hard New England frost. We 
motored from Florence to Rome in a down- 
pour that did much to explain why Hannibal 
gave up his Italian invasion as a bad job. We 
paused in the mountains to admire the fog. 
In Rome, to make a long story short, it rained. 
The only mosquito encountered during the en- 
tire visit was one that we found frozen to 
death in our bathtub in Florence. 

Italy, I imagine, is something like California 
and Florida, a land whose partisans have 
tacitly agreed to pretend that it ‘is never 
cold and never rainy, and who carry this wish- 
fulfillment to the extent of reducing heating 
and drying facilities to a minimum. On no 
other grounds can I explain the unanimous 
silence on this subject preserved by Baedeker, 
my friends, and the collected works of Keats, 
Landor, Shelley, the Brownings, and Carl Van 
Vechten. As a matter of cold—oh, so cold!— 
fact, the proper outfit for a spring trip, to 
Italy, far from compromising masks, citron- 
ella, and light muslin curtains, is: fur-lined 
overcoat, fur cap with earmuffs, mackintosh, 
umbrella, rubber boots, fur-lined sleeping bag. 


PEAKING of travelling in Italy, I should 

like to discuss a few difficulties for which 
we, as typical tourists, were unprepared. One 
of these is candy. All Italian custom-house off- 
cials, as we were to learn, are rabid on the 
subject of candy. Their attitude toward a 
package of lemon drops that you brought off 
the ship is very much that of an American 
coast guard toward a boatload of Scotch. 
There are two ways of getting past them. One 
is to open your luggage yourself. This results 
in a great deal of conversation—in which your 
part is negligible—and a duty of eight lire on 
the lemon drops. (Eight lire is forty-four 
cents, and the lemon drops cost ten.) The 
other way is to let the runner from your hotel 
attend to the formality. This results in a duty 
of eight lire on the lemon drops and a tip of 
ten lire for saving you all that trouble. 

That same luggage is likely to be a fruitful 
source of expense even after you have got it 
past the customs; for so far as I could de- 
termine, all hand luggage carried by any 
American tourist in Italy is overweight. The 
railway officials are very clever about this, 
for they not only do not have to weigh the lug 

(Continued on page 78) 
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The Diminutive Bobbie Arnst 


This Tiny Song-and-Dance Girl Is One of the Chief Attractions of Mr. Ziegfeld’s +*Rosalie”’ 
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EXODUS 
Who will not recognize this faithful por- 
trait of any highroad on any pleasant PY re 
Sunday? as d are these honest folk church- LY y . 
u ? Alas, no; they are catapult- ~ 
the open spaces, there to dev- 
logwood and lacerate the laurel 





MATINS 


is, of course, the day of 
ys for golf: and that g° es for 
everybody, even for Mr. and Mrs. 
Jack Spratt who spend the 
harrying the tu and one another 


VESPERS al 


The tranquil vesper hour, so ideal th 
for bridge, gives Mrs. Lummock and 
her guests a chance to win from 
each other the small sums which 20 
they might well have, but assuredly 
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with true connubial give-and-take did not, put in the collection plate a 
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A VESTRY MEETING CURFEW fai 

After a strenuous day on the god/f The dance floor too calls its Sab- tal 

links, nothing is more soothing than bath acolytes. In hundreds of caba- 
a rousing poker game, with an ob- rets, clubs, and private houses the 

ligato of highballs and whang-doo- youths and maidens display a fanat- sa 

iles. Modern males like to start the ical fervor that might be thought to 
week in a state of absolute collapse religious, were it not so profane 
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How to Spend Sunday; or, = 





THE OLD WAY 


and wo staré s Hhe American Day of Rest x 


pity good Dr. 


Tead, the rector, "| 
who in his well- R ‘ TORN ae . 
nich dennutleat Drawings by AUGUST HENKEL sill 
tabernacle, must sur 
waste his elo- th 
quence on a single THE ARGUMENT ng 
auditor, an audi- N the above poignant page we see the shocking frie 
tor, what is more, change which has come over the American Sab- pas 
who has gone eS bath, once devoted to prayer and piety, to hymns the 
sleep on him? and humility. Now, alas, the world goes every- i 
Verily, verily, the where but to church. In town and country the day His 
time is out of joint is one of mad motoring, of gaming and golf, of as | 
dancing and dalliance. To all of which we earnestly Fe 





ask: What, if anything, are we going to do aboutit? 
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Stone Walls Do Not a Prison Make 


Relating the Adventure of a French Vagabond in Jail and His All Too Successful Courtship 


HERE are rich people who are sad, and 

poor people who are merry. The little 

town of Montignolles rejoiced in a speci- 
men of the latter class. How had such a vaga- 
bond come to be born and vegetate in the 
colder North? Saturnin Ligugeard ought to 
have had some such name as Serafino, and 
have sunned his lazy form on the steps of a 
marble palace. At Montignolles this attractive 
rascal was a monstrous anomaly; he paraded 
his idleness in the dingy streets where a stren- 
uous population was always at work, and 
everything was at variance with him—the 
perpetual drone of the factories, the busy 
haste of the inhabitants, the uncompromising 
thrift of the housewives. In this gloomy and 
obdurate region, even spring and summer, 
timid maid and matron, seemed chilled and 
wistful between aggressive autumns and wild 
winters. 

Saturnin made up his mind to get out of 
it. He was now in his thirtieth year, and he 
already had the appearance of an old tree on 
the highway. His fellow-townsmen eyed him 
resentfully; Gougier, the policeman, had even 
gone so far as to forbid him to sleep in the 
municipal square, or even to make his bed 
under the boards in the market-place. 

“Dirty dog!” spat out Saturnin, right in his 
face. “You're nothing but a dirty dog, a bribe- 
taker. I say it again—a dirty dog!” 

“You think you’re clever!” retorted Gougier. 
“You want to get yourself put in prison, so as 
to eat at the expense of the Government! You 
can’t fool me. I didn’t hear a word you said. 
Get along now, or I'll knock you down and 
that’s all you'll get out of me.” 

Saturnin changed his tactics: 

“Mr. Gougier,” said he, “I’m not happy 
at Montignolles. Old Dad had a good pitch 
outside the church, where they let him sit and 
snore because of his grey hairs. But I—I’m 
treated like a stranger. I catch it every time 
I'm caught dozing, and it’s weeks since I’ve 
been in a warm bed. I want to get out of here. 
I'd like to plank myself down at Chauvigny, 
where I have a pal. If I only had six francs 
you'd never hear of me again.” 

“You swear to that?” 

Saturnin closed his eyes, lifted his hand and 
spat in the air. 


OME minutes later, with six francs to the 

good, he set out gaily for Chauvigny. But 
first, so that he might not make too bad an 
impression in his new home, he submitted his 
head to a barber. The shaggy vagabond with 
bushy hair thus became a clean-shaven, re- 
spectable-looking young man. 

Twenty miles from Montignolles, rose the 
silhouette of Chauvigny—dull, grey houses 
surrounded by a barren, desolate country. On 
the outskirts of the town, Saturnin found his 
friend leaning against a stile, presenting to 
passers-by the appeal of a withered arm, and 
the twitching movements of a contorted face. 
His mouth and nose were twisted to the right, 
as if by some tremendous blow. At the sight 
of his mate, the beggar thrust his hand into 
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his pocket, restored his mouth and nose to 
their normal position, and expressed his sur- 
prise in tranquil tones: 

“You here, Saturnin! I see you are changed. 
Said good-bye to your fellers?” 

“It seems so,” replied Saturnin. 

And he added: 

“I’ve come to settle down with you, Delin.” 

Delin started. 

“With me? Curse my luck! Things are bad 
enough without that! What! You’re going to 
sponge on me?” 

Saturnin contrasted his sturdy frame with 
that of the shaky, besotted creature before him, 
and his smile expanded into a broad grin. 

“Do you think [’m going to act the bully 
to get a cent out of a drunken idiot like you? 
You don’t reckon me right, my friend. If I 
come here, it’s first because I’ve lots of money 
in my pocket, and next because I’ve got an 
idea in my head. Come along; [’ll treat you.” 

Delin, brightening up at once, gathered his 
belongings together, and followed his com- 
panion with unusual alacrity. In a neighbour- 
ing tavern they gorged themselves on bread- 
and-cheese and_ half-and-half. When they 
could eat no more, Ligugeard lighted a Manila 
cigar, and asked this strange question: 

“What’s the name of the governor of the 
prison here?” 

“Esternuotte.” 

“Is he married?” 

“Yes.” 


* ALL right. That’s fine. You see before you 

£X a simple child who is going to take it 
easy, get into snug quarters for six months, 
and tuck in food till he bursts. The trouble 
with you, Delin, is that you’ve got no imagina- 
tion; you stick here with your arm, giving 
people the shudders, instead of hitting on 
some really good scheme.” 

“I know all about prisons, anyhow: they 
make you work till your nails bleed, and you 
find tobacco in your soup.” 

“Are you quite sure the governor’s mar- 
ried?” repeated Saturnin. 

“Quite. What makes you so anxious about 
it? Do you want to propose to his daughter?” 

“Come along... ” 

They entered the town by a gloomy avenue. 
Delin, hopping and skipping, gave utterance, 
in no very choice language, to the vol- 
uptuous sensations excited by a full meal. Sat- 
urnin seemed to be looking out for someone 
who presently turned up in the person of a 
policeman. 

“Look out where you’re goin’!” he said, 
jostling the officer as he passed. 

“Look out yourself!” retorted the police- 
man. “Don’t you see that I’ve got on a new 
cape?” 

Ligugeard took no notice. 

“Dirty dog!” he said as before; for the 
vocabulary of the provinces is less varied than 
that of Paris. “You’re nothing but a dirty 
dog!” 

The man burst out laughing. He seemed, on 
the whole, rather glad to have the monotony 


of his existence broken up by this eccentric 
joker. 

“There, I’ve had enough of your fooling,” 
he warned him. “Get on.” 

Then Saturnin stooped down, took up a 
stone, aimed at a street-lamp, and smashed 
it to pieces. ; 

“Under the circumstances,” said the police- 
man regretfully, “I shall have to lock you 
up. Don’t make any resistance—consider my 
new cape.” 

Delin, terrified, shrank against the wall. 

“Goodbye, fool,” cried Saturnin, “you can 
stay and freeze. As for me, I’m goin’ to take 
it easy. Let’s go, dog.” 

Thus it came to pass that Saturnin Ligu- 
geard, assuming an air of the greatest impu- 
dence, and refusing to give his name to the 
judge before whom he was arraigned, made a 
dramatic entrance into the prison of Chau- 
vigny, to which he was committed for a term 
of six months. 





CHARMING prison it was indeed, with a 

gateway like the portal of a small and 
picturesque inn, and enjoying the advantage 
of a garden upon which the chief warder be- 
stowed his tenderest care. 

At Chauvigny the prisoners are not treated 
with severity. The present one was soon found 
to be a valuable acquisition because of his 
skill in imitating a drum with his lips, and 
because of his indomitable cheerfulness. And 
when he asked for a sheet of writing paper 
and a pen and‘ink, he received them at once. 

“I have an important letter to write,” he 
confided to the chief warder. “You'll deliver 
it to Mrs. Esternuotte personally.” 

“If you’re going to ask a favour,” said the 
warder, “you can save yourself the trouble. 
Mother Esternuotte is what you might call a 
sergeant-major; she manages everything here; 
she has a beard, and she’s the one who gives 
the inspectors their instructions.” 

“I know her personally,” replied Saturnin. 

And he wrote the following: 


’ 


“Madame: 

Though a mystery surrounds my birth, I am 
the scion of a noble family. You may be as- 
sured of the truth of this, seeing that I was 
arrested of my own free will; that I had money 
in my possession at the moment of my arrest, 
as you can readily ascertain on inquiry, and 
that I had been dining expensively at a res- 
taurant with a friend of independent means. 

Why, then, did I endeavor to get myself ar- 
rested ? 

It was, Madame, because my heart is filled with 
love for a certain person, and that I longed 
to be near her. If I had not been the scion of 
a noble family, I should have tried to get my- 
self arrested for theft. But I could not, even 
for motives which concern my passion, cast 
any stain upon the noble name which I am proud 
to bear. 

So here I am for six months quite close to 
you—whom I adore. Yes, Madame, I confess 
with all the sincerity of a heart burning with 
love. The sight of your beauty has driven me 
nearly mad. If you will but honour me with a 

(Continued on page 104) 
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A Crying Need For Cribbage 


Wherein a Former Week-End Guest Rises in Revolt Against the Latest Form of Parlor Torture 


c 


T is high time this nation went back to 

Cribbage. I don’t want to have to speak 

of this again. From now on I wash my 
hands of the matter. I have spent a great 
deal of time and effort, the past year or so, 
trying to discourage the influx of obnoxious 
Parlor Games that have made the American 
Week-End what it is today; and my whole 
campaign seems merely to have put the in- 
dustry on a sounder financial basis than ever 
before in its history. I have leveled my lance 
repeatedly and conscientiously against these 
Cross-Word Puzzle Books, and Character- 
Analysis Books, and Palmistry Books: and 
as a result of my attack the sales of these 
books have mounted to such staggering pro- 
portions that the overjoyed publishers, Mr. 
Simon and Mr. Schuster, have been encour- 
aged this month to bring out still another. 
There seems to be only one way out. 

Cribbage. 

Things used to be so nice when everybody 
played Cribbage. A Cribbage Party was my 
idea of a dandy evening. A week-end was a 
week-end, in those days. None of your Mah 
Jong. No Twenty Questions. Nothing like 
Astrology, or Numerology, or Hand-writing 
Tests, or Laddergrams, or any of the other 
devices for Morbid Introspection in the Home. 
You knew just what you were in for. After 
dinner Colonel Blarvis would set down his 
glass of port, stroke his white moustache, and 
murmur to his guests: “Shall we join the 
ladies for Cribbage?”; and I would simply 
unbutton my shoes, coil up under the dining- 
room table, and tear off a pleasant little nap. 
That was Cribbage. Egad, that was living. 


VERYTHING is different now. The young 

people don’t seem to have as good a time 
somehow as we folks used to have. Frankly, 
I don’t know what we're coming to. Del- 
monico’s torn down; and the old bicycle-rack 
gone from in front of the Public Library (or 
the Aquarium, as we used to call it then); 
and now Cribbage. Nowadays—it must be the 
War—house-parties employ instead elaborate 
books and charts of games to entertain their 
guests; and as a result the American Week- 
End has become the absolute and unqualified 
bore I have been predicting right along. It is 
all their own fault. I warned them. And if 
they ever want to find me, they know where 
Pll be: right here in the chimney corner, 
all by myself, playing Cribbage. 

And of all the books which have brought 
the American Week-End to such a pretty pass, 
the latest and by all odds the most obnoxious 
is that curious volume, just released, in which 
Mr. Simon and Mr. Schuster with character- 
istic modesty have been persuaded to reveal 
at last how they and a few of their friends, 
or “celebrities”, have a good time. One look 
at these pages, and I confess I am licked. | 
do not know of any volume in recent years 
which has built up such a depressing total 
of duiness, nor presented a more devastating 
picture of our Better Minds at Play. Here, in 
these intimate flashes of a celebrity's Home 


By COREY FORD 


Life, we have the illuminating spectacle of 
Mr. Schuster whiling away an evening telling 
jokes, Mr. Simon amusing himself doing 
card-tricks, and Mr. Sherwood making 
whoopee by tossing playing-cards one after 
another into a derby hat. Not only are we 
informed that this is how our Undeniably 
Clever Minds amuse themselves of an evening: 
we are given long and exhaustive instructions 
how to go and do likewise. It never seems to 





“OH, HAVE YOU SEEN THE MUFFIN 
MAN?” 
This sample Parlor Game is a favourite pastime 
at Corey Ford’s palatial residence in Larch- 
mont Gardens. Here Mr. Ford invites a few 
friends like Texas Guinan, Vifia Delmar, Walter 
Winchell, Bebe Daniels, Isabel Patterson, Dr. 
S. Parkes Cadman, Nicholas Murray Butler and 
John Riddell for a rousing evening of ‘Oh, 
Have You Seen the Muffin Man (the Muffin 
Man, the Muffin Man)?” or Cribbage. Nobody 
shows up, and so they all have a swell time. 
The rules of Cribbage are as follows: The guests 
sit in a circle with their knees facing inward, 
and sing the first seven verses of the follow- 
ing song, which are all alike. At the end of 
the seventh verse they all shout ‘Muffin’: 
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Although the original song is reproduced above, 

Frank Sullivan often entertains his friends with 

a crude “take-off” or parody entitled: ‘Oh, 
Have You seen the Crumpet Man (the Crumpet 
Man, the Crumpet Man)?’’, which is nowheres 
near as much fun, and isn’t Cribbage at all. 
Frank just calls it Cribbage. It is really Lotto. 


have occurred to any of them to go home and 
get a little sleep. 

There is, for example, Mr. Swope’s game 
of Murder, a suggestive title which unfortu- 
nately is never quite carried out. There is Dr. 
Spaeth’s Charades. And there is Mr. Broun’s 
favorite Parlor Pastime called Essays, which 
is confessedly built on the innocent principle 
of making as many people as possible as un- 
happy as possible— a spirit incidentally that 
is admirably reflected throughout the book. 
The burden of this gay sport is as follows, 
according to Mr. Broun: The guests write 
their names on little slips of paper and drop 
them into a hat. From this hat each guest in 
turn selects a name, and spends the next 
twenty minutes composing an 
essay on that person, describing his or her 
character in the most unpleasant terms, being 
rude and catty whenever possible, and men- 


anonymous 


tioning anything personal and private which 
is qualified to make the subject of the essay 
uncomfortable. The pleasure of this game, 
Mr. Broun points out gleefully, may be en- 
hanced if the person you are maligning hap- 
pens to be your best friend. The more that 
he trusts you, in fact, the funnier it is when 
you turn on him. When the essays are read 
aloud, the party is said to be a riot. 

Considerable fun, no doubt; but in carry- 
ing it out to its logical conclusion might 
suggest—unless the plan prove a_ little 
too red-blooded for the Undeniably Clever 
Minds who composed the book—that the 
guest thus maligned be privileged in turn 
to invite the author of the essay out onto the 
center of the carpet and punch him squarely 
upon the nose. As a method of insult this is 
slightly less sophisticated and clever than 
writing an essay about him behind his back, 
to be sure, and consequently it may appeal 
less to those who relish the original game; 
but it does have one advantage. There is al- 
ways the chance that the person thus socked 
will turn out to be the host. 

And so the evidence piles up, incident by 
incident, celebrity after celebrity, until we 
are left no choice but to assume that- these 
Undeniably Clever Minds in their off-moments 
are not quite bright. The total impression of 
Intellectual Degeneration in America which 
this book presents is simply colossal. At last 
we realize to what depths of dulness this pas- 
sion for Parlor Games has carried us as a 
nation; and in the face of such devastation I 
reiterate my Cassandra wail: It is high time 
we went back to Cribbage. 


DO not pretend to be an authority on how 

to play Cribbage. As a matter of fact, I 
have never played Cribbage in my life. In 
fact, that is one of the outstanding attractions 
of Cribbage: the less you know about it, the 
more you enjoy it. This is its first advantage 
over all the other games. If you don’t play it 
at all, you have the time of your life. 

And the rules are equally vague. Cribbage 
(the Cribbage I mean, anyway; there is an 
old-fashioned Game of the same name which 
is played on a board with little pegs, but it 
is much too complicated for me) may be 
played according to almost any rules, so Jong 
as the outcome of the game is the same. It 
is the objective that counts in Cribbage. My 
Cribbage, anyway. 

For example, when such celebrities as 
Alexander Woollcott, Mrs. Calvin Coolidge, 
Harry Hansen, Ed Wynn, Mae Murray, Dr. 
Straton, Fannie Brice, John Farrar, and the 
Boston Chapter of the D.A.R. are gathered 
together at the home of Vera, Countess of 
Cathcart, we play it as follows: After dis- 
tributing pencils and paper, the players are 
divided into groups of two, the first being 
called “A” and the second, to avoid jealousy, 
also being called “A”. These groups then 
write down rapidly any word that comes into 
their head starting with any initial that comes 

(Continued on page 92) 
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HE new jazz opera Johnny 

Spielt Auf—which might be 
roughly translated as Johnny 
Strikes Up—has been definitely 
scheduled for production—in an 
American adaptation—in New 
York next season by the Metro- 
politan Opera House—probably 
under its German title. Since its 
world premiére in Leipzig, it has 
scored sensational successes in 
such music centres as Berlin and 
Vienna. Ernst Krenek, the young 
Czech composer whose work it 
is, has supplied a daring libretto 
for his score. The protagonist, a 
black-face saxophonist, weaves 
his vivid way through a series of 
scenes which gather speed and 


STATION 
The salient act of 
Johnny Spielt Auf 
occurs in the rail- 
road terminal of a 
European capitol. 
The scene above is 
from the Viennese 
production, the 
other pictures on the 
page are of the Ber- 
lin representation 


THE 
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JOHNNY 


The protagonist of 
the work, is sung in 
Berlin by Ludwig 
Hoffman, a jazz art- 
ist specializing in 
violin, banjo, and 
saxophone. The role 
will be played in 
New York by Mi- 
chael Bohnen with 
Tibbett alternating 


The entire troupe in the Berlin production is united by the strains of Johnny's fiddle. At 


the apex of a living pyramid composed of every human element in the modern world, Johnny, 
triumphant, plays a jazz melody, while in the foreground four of the principals sing the finale 


a 


, 


at 


WILLINGER——-VIENNA 


madness as the piece progres- 
ses, using such twentieth century 
devices as the clanging of a loco- 
motive on the stage, automobiles 
and radios. Ultimately, a sym- 
bolic scene shows Johnny stand- 
ing on an immense globe, play- 
ing, while the people of the 
world whirl below him in a 
modern bacchanal. The music it- 
self is less radical than the book, 
employing little of what is con- 
sidered in America as true jazz 
and no set “‘blues”” number. How- 
ever, as a novelty it will be one 
of the most bizarre presentations 
to which the Metropolitan has lent 
its stage. The production here 
will be conducted by Bodanzky 


Kurope’s New Sensation—J ohnny Spielt Aut 
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Krenek’s Jazz Opera, Successful in Berlin and Vienna, Comes to the Metropolitan Next Season 
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VANITY FAIR 


A Novelist’s Laboratory 


Noting Further Precipitations of Humanity in the Test Tubes of the Austrian Philosopher 


wn 
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HE Tender Passion Among Nations:- 

The wish, the impulse, or the passion 

to undergo the experiences and the 
sufferings of a spiritual relationship are 
usually at work in us even before a desir- 
able or suitable object has been found. And 
it is rarely the case that we summon patience 
enough to wait for the proper object. 

In fact, it is highly questionable whether, 
in any specific instance, the ideal object exists 
at all. To choose an example from the most 
popular emotional relationship, love—it is 
doubtful whether two people are ever fitted for 
each other in the sense that one or the other, 
or both of them, would never have loved if they 
had not happened to meet. 

Man wants to love, wants to hate, just as he 
wants to feel malice, indignation, envy, rever- 
ence. And thus he will generally manage to 
find an object for his emotions in the direction 
of the least resistance, even though it may not 
seem to be the ideal subject. Thus, some quite 
trivial incentive may lead to love, which in 
turn degenerates into passion; and similarly 
an aversion which has arisen from perfectly 
negligible causes may often grow, or encour- 
age itself to grow, into a condition of hatred. 

The spirit of hate is perhaps still a greater 
power in the world than the spirit of love. 
And in the relations between groups—as for 
instance nationalities—there is always greater 
proneness to hatred than to love. 

One group may, it is true, be seized by an 
enthusiastic admiration for an individual: but 
we will certainly never see an instance of two 


groups with an attitude of enthusiastic 
admiration for each other, at least not 


in any matter of importance. And we have 
yet to see in history the case of one nation 
annexing itself to another, or annexing itself 
with enthusiasm, even when impelled by a 
common hatred for a third. Thus as bas been 
repeatedly demonstrated in politics, a league 
of nations has only an ephemeral value. 


§2 


The Apology and the Audience:—The re- 
fusal to make amends was an event which first 
occurred when the situation had ceased to be 
a secret between the two persons involved. For 
no sooner is a third party let into the matter, 
no sooner are disinterested outsiders initiated 

-as inevitably happens—than the situation 
which was heretofore an exclusive concern of 
two people takes on fresh life from the parti- 
cipation of others. It is given a new form, re- 
ceives added meaning, transmitting its effects 
on and on until finally it mysteriously reverts 
to the two men between whom it first arose. 


$2 
30 


Two-Dimensional Personality:—A man’s 
character can probably be determined from 
three apt anecdotes with the same precision 
as in calculating the area of a triangle from 
the position of the three fixed points which, 


when joined, make its sides. 
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Brilliant Villains and Stupid Heroes:—A 
man’s talent will often reconcile us to the 
questionableness of his character, if we do not 
have to suffer in any way personally from it. 
But we are never inclined to let ourselves be- 
come more leniently disposed through the ex- 
cellence of a man in the face of his lack of 
talent. 


$5 


The Core-less Man:—In many people the 
mind seems to consist of isolated, unattached 
elements which never group themselves about 
a centre and are thus unable to form a unit. 
So the core-less man lives enormously alone, 
though he is never completely aware of this. 
The great majority of people are core-less in 
this sense; but it is only in persons of note and 
importance that we perceive such dispersion, 
which is most noticeable in those having a 
sift for art, especially actors of genius, and 
above all, actresses. 


$6 


The Margin of the Unimaginable:—There 
are some people who are forever denied satis- 
faction, and are terrifically bored in the very 
midst of some experience, no matter how im- 
portant it may be. For they have long since 
lived through it in the imagination. But the 
true artist of life is thankful for the humble 
surprises which he usually meets with in 
the course of some trifling experience, or 
at least which he dares look forward to. 

§7 

Veutral Partisans:—-Our worst enemies are 
by no means those persons who hold other 
opinions than our own, but those who, while 
they think as we do, are prevented for various 
reasons—such as caution, squeamishness, or 
cowardice—from owning up to their views. 

§8 

Pandora:—The heart is created to love 
and to hate, to be happy and to suffer, to 
exult and to complain. But if it strives to 
understand, since understanding is the prov- 
ince of the mind alone, it sins against its 
own nature. And when it finally believes that 
it does understand, it merely deceives itself, 
and thereby perishes. 

§9 


The Latin Genius:—As there is hysterical 
love, so there is hysterical hate, which has all 
the symptoms proper to other hysterical effects: 
the partly voluntary, partly involuntary over- 
flowing of the emotions, the tendency towards 
play-acting in the expression of the emotions, 
and the necessity for both the overflow and 
the play-acting. 

§10 

The Generous Front: 
passes for a man of dignity purely because he 
does not permit himself to display too vividly 
resentment 


Many a person 


his perhaps perfectly justified 


against someone who has been more fortu- 
nate. If he himself suddenly meets with good 
Juck, we will soon discover that he has always 
been a shabby fellow. 


$11 


The Wise Virgin:—Through fear of dis- 
appointment, he repeatedly allowed good for- 
tune to pass him by. And he was worse 
deceived than the man who took every oppor- 
tunity that was offered him, even at the risk 
of its turning out in his disfavour. 


on 


12 


The Baptism of Words:—You imagine that 
you have transformed a man by your gifts for 
pedagogy; yet you have usually made of him 
purely a comedian, a hypocrite or a coward, 


$13 


Judas the Joiner:—Goethe: “Blessed is he 
who shuts himself off from the world without 
hate.” But cursed is he who feels that he must 
keep himself open to the world while hating it. 


$14 


Two Loves Without Lust:—-The love for 
children is always an unhappy one, and is in 
the last analysis the only love that deserves 
to be called such. But let us have the courage 
to remember. In our own love for our parents 
—however great it may have been—was there 
not a little pity, and perhaps even some aver- 
sion: and finally, did not this love have about 
it something which is akin to horror? 


§15 


Sine Nobilitate:—The snob is a man who 
strives after apparent self-improvement by 
methods which lead to self-abasement. He is 
the true masochist of the social order. 


$16 


Quod Erat Fakiendum:—There are three 
stages of development required in counter- 
feiting the emotions so as to produce that 
state of mind which we call sentimentalism. 
In the first stage, the emotion is weakened by 
too much knowledge of itself; in the second 
stage it is distressed at the inability to conceal 
this knowledge: and in the third it is degraded 
by its pride in this inability, whereupon it 
finally earns the right to be called emotion. 


17 


mm 


Commonness of Common _ Interests:— 
Nothing does so much to make the world more 
dreary as the obligations of common interests. 
This erroneous belief brings people together 
who should have no connection with one an- 
other, and keeps others apart when they should 
be associated. Moreover, it requires reputable 
people to take sides with the paltry and thus 
to become paltry themselves. 


18 
The Therapeutics of the Feelings:—There 
is no more of a lull in the relations between 
(Continued on page 106) 
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PACH BROTHERS 


La Violetera in Paris—Raquel Meller 


The Spanish Chanteuse Has Returned to the City of Her First Triumphs in «-De Luxe de Paris” 





VANITY FAIR 


Adam’s Rib in the Arts 


\ Surprise Attack on the Massed Regiments of Women Novelists, Composers, Poets and Columnists 


T IS useless to attempt to escape from it. 

At the back of everything just now lies the 

great problem of the future relation, one 
to the other, of man and woman. It is the re- 
current theme of publicists and of essay- 
writers and of pulpiteers, and in England at 
present owing to the extension of the fran- 
chise to what the Rothermere press calls 
“flappers” it is the preoccupation of states- 
men. The Prime Minister has just had to 
excuse in the House of Commons the Secretary 
of State for India for writing in an American 
magazine an article called The Intrusion of 
Women. Lord Birkenhead, touched by the 
spirit of zenana, expressed himself strongly on 
the intrusion of women. Zealous feminists in 
the House of Commons perceived in his article 
an attempt to express his opinion of the new 
Franchise Bill. They asked the Prime Minister 
how it was that a member of his Government 
had been allowed to break the rule which for- 
bids a member of the Government to express 
himself in print during his tenure of office. 
Considering the torrents of talk that members 
of any Government are encouraged to pour 
out during their tenure of office the rule seems 
rather absurd. But it has at least this merit: 
it is half an acknowledgment that the verbal 
utterances of politicians lack importance. 


ND this is not the first time that Lord 
£X Birkenhead has been getting into trouble 
with women lately—I write of course in a 
Pickwickian sense. A short time ago he 
seized the opportunity of being the chief guest 
at the Ladies’ Night of the Authors’ Club to 
announce in his speech after dinner that 
women never had and never would write as 
well as men. Even the fact that his daughter 
Lady Eleanor Smith was writing paragraphs 
of gossip every week in a Sunday paper was 
not held to excuse his dictum. Six women 
novelists—it is a sign of the times that we no 
longer call them lady novelists—were im- 
mediately interviewed, and all of them warmly 
declared that Lord Birkenhead could not have 
known what he was saying. They quacked as 
unanimously as six dear little ducks when a 
loutish boy has flung a stone into their pond. 
The old examples have been trotted out. The 
old war-cries have echoed for a day or two 
through the Press, but have died down until 
another public man shall make some similar 
assertion when they will be heard again. 

But these are mere frontier incidents. What 
I am waiting for is the public man who will 
get up after dinner and announce that Diog- 
enes, Voltaire, and La Rochefoucauld were 
sentimentalists compared with the sweetest 
women of his acquaintance, or will ask what 
is the use of discussing whether women can 
write and paint and preach and argue as well 
as men when it is perfectly clear that a com- 
paratively simple organism like woman is 
perhaps a million years behind the evolution 
of that immensely complicated organism, man. 

Such a hero would have my vote till death 
not because I should agree with him, but 
because [ should admire his courage. I know 


By COMPTON MACKENZIE 


that there are public men who do hold these 
opinions. Will they ever dare give voice to 
them in public? Never. What does Lord 
Birkenhead’s raid into the territory of the 
women novelists signify? It is a schoolboy’s 
feat. Male novelists may suppose that women 
novelists form the majority of the female pop- 
ulation of the world. But nobody else thinks 
so. They are an active, warlike, but relatively 
diminutive tribe. 

Why, I who lack the toreador equipment 
of Lord Birkenhead will venture to tilt at 
women novelists. I will ask them how they 
explain the inability of any of them to create 
a recognizable or even a credible man, whereas 
dozens of male novelists have created recog- 
nizable and credible women. Jane Austen, the 
greatest of them all, was well aware of her 
limitations. incomparable Jane 
Austen, she never, so far as I remember, in 
any of her books allows her men to appear 
on the scene without the presence of a woman. 
But plenty of male novelists and dramatists 


Cunning, 


have imagined scenes between women with- 
out the presence of a man, and these scenes 
have been accepted by their feminine readers 
as recognizable and credible. A genuinely crea- 
tive male writer is indeed as familiar with 
the stuff of which a woman is made as Adam 
was with his own rib. When a woman boasts 
that she understands men, she means that 
she thinks she understands their appetites. 
Possibly the converse applies. A cynic would 
say that is all there is to understand in either. 
But I should prefer to say that ultimately 
the active principle must understand more 
about the passive than vice versa. On the 
other hand, whereas women always succeed in 
deceiving men, men only succeed in deceiving 
themselves. So perhaps the understanding of 
one another works out all square. Still, it is 
strange that though a woman can photograph 
a man in a book she can never paint him. An 
explanation of the insignificant performance 
of women dramatists, which I venture to think 
the most ardent feminist will not contradict. 
may be found in this failure of women to 
create men, however clearly they shape the 
superficial likeness. 


ND now after emulating Lord Birkhenhead 

by crossing a disturbed frontier I shall 
retreat and invade the domain of woman at a 
lonely and almost undefended post. Not 
entirely undefended, however, for I shall find 
that doughty champion Dame Ethel Smyth 
with lowered lance in my path. As a matter of 
fact she will have just returned from a raid of 
her own, for she has just been complaining— 
I had almost said as usual—that there is a 
conspiracy among male musicians to suppress 
the music of women. Now, surely it is the 
most prejudiced nonsense to maintain that the 
musical achievement of women is anything but 
negligible. Where is the female composer who 
can be mentioned beside the greatest female 


writers? Let us be honest. She has never 
existed. Dame Ethel Smyth herself is probably 
as good as any; but even at a moment when 


we do not feel secure of possessing any super- 
latively great composers at all we could 
enumerate fifty male composers in the world 
greater than Dame Ethel. 

Indeed she is much more of an accomplished 
writer than a creative musician. Claims such as 
those recently put forward by Dame Ethel 
Smyth embarrass by their preposterousness 
the supporters and well-wishers of feminine 
achievement. 

As musical interpreters women have ex- 
celled, but there is no reason why they should 
not, for musical interpretation is on the level 
with acting, in which the best of women have 
surpassed the best of the men. We can never 
know what Kean and Garrick were like, but 
Bernhardt, Duse, Mrs. Fiske, Réjane, and 
several others towered easily above any of the 
actors I have seen except possibly Irving at 
his best. Suggia may be the world’s greatest 
cellist. It is arguable. Madame Schumann 
must have been as great as any male pianist. 
And if women can excel as they do at tennis 
and golf I see no reason why they should not 
excel with the horn or the oboe. But as com- 
posers, no. I venture to predict that many 
years, perhaps many civilizations, will pass 
away before the female Bach or Wagner or 
Beethoven is produced. If we could discover 
why this is so we might be on the way to 
solve the secret of life. 


T is worthy of remark that women with 

the one exception of Sophie Kovalesky have 
failed to excel in mathematics, and what 
music is if art mathematics is in science. 
Women have been prominent in every other 
branch of science. Distinguished women biolo- 
gists are almost as numerous as distinguished 
women novelists. But in mathematics there is 
only Sophie Kovalesky, and she was a very 
queer creature indeed. I wonder her life 
has not attracted the attention of some of our 
knowing young psychologists. It is time we 
had a modern study of her. 

Another noteworthy fact is that music is 
apparently always handed on through the male 
line. Most of the great men of this world 
seem to have owed their vital quality to their 
mothers. It would be tedious to cite examples, 
but I think I am safe in asserting that the 
mothers of great men have usually been 
women of outstanding personality, whereas 
the fathers more often than not have been 
quite ordinary. I believe I am equally safe in 
asserting that while one or two great com- 
posers have so far as we know broken away 
abruptly into music all the others have been 
predisposed to music through their fathers. 
It is furthermore significant that music is the 
most recently developed art. None of the 
greatest music of the world is even as old as 
the discovery of the New World. The same 
could not be said for any of the other arts. 
I cannot help thinking that women must pass 
through as much as men have passed through 
in their history before we shall see great 
female composers. 

(Continued on page 92) 
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NOTE 


From the days of Michel- 
angelo the great sculptors 
of the world have very 
often been distinguished 
draughtsmen as well. Rodin 
and Rude were the last 
French masters to exhibit 
these dual gifts, while 
among many living sculp- 
tors the tradition continues 
to have its exemplars. The 
drawings of such sculptors 
as MeStrovié, Maillol, Des- 
piau and Kolbe have long 
been the despair of the 
best painters in Europe. 
Fortunately for America, 


SEATED NUDE 


Jane Poupelet as a sculptress is 
already well-known in America 
where her work—whether in marble 
or bronze—is revresented by groups 
in the Metropolitan Museum, New 
York, and in public and private col- 
lections in the East. While the 
principal works to issue from her 
Studio in Paris have been figure 
subjects, she has also gained renown 
as an animal sculptor of the first rank 





Life-Drawings by Jane Poupelet 


drawings by all of these 
sculptors have been exhib- 
ited during the past few 
years in New York, where 
they have made a profound 
impression among artists, 
students and collectors. The 
latest European sculptor to 
exhibit a noteworthy group 
of drawings here has been 
Jane Poupelet, the French 
sculptress, whose show at 
the Montross Gallery re- 
sulted not only in a succés 
d’estime, but in—to use the 
trade term—a “sell-out” 


BETWEEN POSES 


In studying these recent life draw- 
ings by Mile. Poupelet—all of which 
were seen in her New York show—it 
is interesting to observe how strong 
in them is the sculpturesque quality, 
the three-dimensional sense of ‘sub- 
stantiality, as of flesh and bone, how 
evident is the artist's preoccupation 


with something very like plastic 
form: in short, how so-called 
“technical” values are foremost 


The Noted French Sculptress Has Recently Gained Wide Recognition as a Draughtsman 
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PINCHOr 


CHARLES BONI 


nt business sense of the 


1itial of A. and C. Boni has 
erwritten a score of artistically 


mercially doubtful 
them Proust, Ford 





x on d, and Thornton Wilder 


ALFRED A. KNOPF (Top) 
Impresario for such American writ- 
ers as Mencken, Nathan, Beer, Her- 
gesheimer, Willa Cather, Elinor 
Wylie, and a distinguished cast of 
Europeans, Mr. Knopf has built up 
the authority of his Borzoi imprint 


Ww 


RICHARD L. SIMON 
This young graduate of Columbia 
has pyramided the very thriving 
house of Simon and Schuster on the 
incalculable vogues of the Cross- 
Word Puzzle Books, Will Durant’s 
tabloid philosophy, and Trader Horn 


Newcomers 









Su ipported by the literary epicurean- 
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ALBERT BONI 


interest in publishing 


M. LINCOLN SCHUSTER (Left) 
Still somewhat dizzy from his en- 
counter with the figurative horseshoe, 
the merchandising half of Simon 
and Schuster fixes his studious eye 
on any remunerative point whether 
music, adventure or parlor sports 


PINCHOT 


PINCHOT 
HAL PHYFE 


GUY HOLT 


HOR x 
dene tee enema Mr. Guy Holt, with a flair for civil- 


ism of Mr. T. R. Smith, Mr. Live- ized fiction and an aversion for pub- 





ht 


aa 


derson, 


well as leaders of international letters 


licity superlatives, is the “discov- 
erer” of Cabell and the editorial 
faculty of the very young John Day 
Company, enterprising publishers 


has specialized in forceful, 
ican talents—among them An- 
Dreiser, Eugene O’Neili—as 


Among the Publishers 





PINCHOT 


The first initial of A. and C. Boni 
BAIN brings a fine taste in outré literature, 
wide Bohemian alliances, 


an 


important 
though unremunerative art works and 
the newest magazine, Creative Art 
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The Young Conspirators Who Have Revolutionized American Publishing in the Last Ten Years 
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obligation to scholarship and art which is the antithesis of the 
commerci y viewpoint. None of them has ever been known to blush at the thought of 
i but they have been assiduous and discriminating in the importation 
refront of of English and Continental and Asiatic and even African books and in the discovery 
and development of genuine American talent. It is not to be questioned that but for 
1or Milton would still be publicly mute and privately inglorious. 
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New York After Midnight 


A Cosmopolite Plucks Moods for Flowers at the Clubs of Texas Guinan and Helen Morgan 


Z OU have been,” said he, “to Harlem?” 
y “Yes,” I said, with a slight trace of 

asperity. (My friend is New York, he 
is ever-so-much New York. He knows—if so 
vegetable an expression will be pardoned— 
his New York onions. He should have realized 
that, being an Englishman, I had explored 
within a week of my arrival, darker and deeper 
recesses of Harlem than he had ever contem- 
plated, or suspected even. I had been in New 
York not one week but several, many .. . 
Had I been to Harlem? Had I indeed! ) 

I continued a little icily. “On my second 
night, for instance, I was at Dusky Jane’s.” 

“No!” He whistled. He recoiled a few steps. 

“Yes!” I said. “I was only just not trans- 
ported thence ina... in a... how is that 
swart phaeton described?” 

“A Black Maria?” he whispered fearfully. 

“Yes!” I said. “And the very next night I 
went to the Black Opal!” He blanched. His 
knuckles grew pale as celery in the refracted 
glare of the Cadillac sky-sign. “And only a 
fortnight ago,” I continued sternly... . 

“No, no!” he cried brokenly, covering his 
eyes with his hands. “I will hear no more! No, 
I will not take you to Harlem!” Then he 
dropped his hands. Then he seized mine im- 
pulsively. “Let’s have,” he exclaimed, “a smart 
evening ... the smart night-clubs . . . Helen 
Morgan’s. . . .” 

“Hot dog!” I exclaimed, having learned the 
language. “Let’s go!” I paused. “My tie’s still 
straight?” I asked. It was. “And your middle 
stud is still there,” I reassured him. “That 
middle stud of yours... .” 

He swept me aside from a Packard’s cow- 
rake (or whatever they call those defensive 
forward buttresses). “Where first?” He stood 
on the curb, contemplating. “Not the Diplom- 
acy, I think! We’d need a white tie. Or at 
least a white waistcoat with a black tie. For 
both the Duc de Brabant and the Prince of 
ere 


“WV ES,” I interrupted enthusiastically. “Let’s 
not be too smart! I couldn’t stand the 
strain of that. Not too impossibly smart!” 

“We will go,” he announced, “to Texas 
Guinan’s.” Just like that. Easily. Familiarly. 
We will go to Texas Guinan’s. As a man 
might say—I’m just off to the Shah of Persia 
or President Coolidge for a little dish of 
camomile-tea. 

But I—I am more naive than that. “Hoo- 
roo!” I exclaimed and clapped my hands, 
under that Broadway cataract of electric water 
which neither the summer droughts reduce nor 
the spring thaws discolour. 

We went to Texas Guinan’s. 

Once and again we went to Texas Guinan’s. 
And upon a night thereafter. And my eyes be- 
held no Texas Guinan. And ere long I shall 
leave this city, whose “ceiling is the clouds, 
whose banisters are the winds,” and I shall 
have beheld no Texas Guinan. And even be- 
fore I went thither that first evening to strew 
a rose-petal or two before her shrine—the 
suspicion had assailed me. There is no Texas 


By LOUIS GOLDING 


Guinan. (I am, of course, open to correction.) 
Or let me be more exact. There are several 
Texas Guinans, all of whom I missed upon 
those nights when my friend and I went down 
to pay court to her. One Texas Guinan had 
had two teeth filled that day. Another Texas 
Guinan had been in a taxicab accident on 
Third Avenue. (“What!” I cried triumphantly 
to my friend, “what could Texas Guinan have 
been doing on Third Avenue?” He proceeded 
to tell me patiently. But I discounted it all. 
He is in the conspiracy. ) 

When I say there is not one Texas Guinan 
but several, I enter into a realm of the phi- 
losophy of history where I will not now re- 
main long, but where I dally frequently. There 
is nothing that survives which is not art, which 
is not an esthetic arrangement of those ele- 
ments assembled consciously by artists and 
unconsciously by peoples. These esthetically 
arranged elements cohere into figures greater 
than life-size, into myths—into Helens of 
Troy, into Alcibiadeses, into Beau Brummels, 
into Abe Lincolns, into Texas Guinans. Such 
grandiose figures do not spring out of a 
vacuum, for one Helen had the ship-launching 
eyes and another Helen had a voice like the 
fountain of Castaly above the plane-tree. One 
Brummel supplied the leg, another the cravat. 
And the Texas Guinans do severally contribute 
their excellences to furnish forth a figure who 
is the demi-goddess of Manhattan, the moon 
of the New York night-sky, both in her chaste 
operations as Semele and her witch-like brew- 
ings as Hecate, the cauldron-stirrer. 


ONE of the Texas Guinans were the gods 

to vouchsafe me when my friend and I 
sought her in her latest temple; not she whom 
an almanac for this current year describes 
as “the most frequently padlocked night club 
hostess in the world,” nor that other whose 
wisecracks are Broadway’s nuts and wine, nor 
that other whose legs . . . but am I not now 
thinking of Mistinguette? But they had an 
efficient minister to perform their sacraments, 
a cadaverous, a strangely solemn high-priest. 
So he sang, so on nimble feet he pattered on 
the edge of the bright round floor. There was 
something oracular about him, in the exact 
Delphic sense. His lips hardly moved as he 
sang the songs of the gold-diggers, the Circes 
and the Sirens of this day, for the instruction 
of any Odysseus from Wisconsin who might 
have stumbled upon Texas Guinan’s island on 
his way home to Penelope. And now it was 
that a certain Miss Reilly appeared on the 
scene, there being none of the Texas Guinans 
there that night. And she stood upon a chair, 
for she was a small and young maiden, and 
she was backgrounded against the fluted drap- 
ings of a pillar. And she had dark hair. And 
her duty it was to announce a sequence of 
small and young maidens with gold hair. And 
I lay stress upon that youth and this golden- 
ness, because these qualities seemed to me to 
add a new dimension to night-club entertain- 
ment, the dimension of authenticity. For the 
maidens who dance and sing in the night- 


clubs of the Alcald and of Piccadilly and the 
Boulevard des Capucines and the Opern-Ring 
are not young, though it is their art to simu- 
late youth. I say this not disrespectfully. On 
the contrary, they command more of my sheer 
respect than the Guinan maidens. And their 
hair in Madrid and Vienna is laboriously 
golden, in New York there is no more labour 
in that gold than in the eye-brow pencillings 
of the pansy or the rouged lips of the poppy. 
It is an indication (so my ingenuous foreign 
mind interprets it) of the legendary wealth of 
this country, that blossoms so rare are to be 
plucked out of the gardens of all her prov- 
inces, to be bound together in seemingly care- 
less bouquets for the delectation of Metropolis. 
There were only meynies of maidens like this 
(I continued, for my friend still retained the 
outward show of one who listens with interest ) 
in the courts and cities of the fabulous con- 
querors—Tamburlaine and Genghis Khan, At- 
tila and Saleiman.... 

“We do not,” said the waiter, whom I had 
brought over to our table by the gesture which 
accompanied my enunciation of these names— 
“We do not serve cocktails here!” He said 
it with the pained displeasure of a clergyman, 
on his return from the Holy Land, who re- 
pudiates the suggestion that he had bought 
post-cards in Port Said. 


“7 SEE what you mean!” said my friend. 
“I am told that that girl, the one who ties 

her legs into a bow in front of her neck, 

completed her first year at Vassar!” 

“Exactly!” I, cried eagerly. “Where else 
but in America could they afford . . .” 

He waved me aside. “And even if it is true 
that that little creature there is an Erzherzog’s 
grand-daughter, it is said that a she-chested 
two-fisted Irish washerwoman . . .” 

“So give this little girl a great big hand!” 
cried Miss Reilly upon her chair, swinging 
valorously the seven scarlet rattles she held. 
Three collapsed. “For she’s my sister,” she 
shrilled above the tumult she had evoked. 
“Hi! Hi! Hi!” I shouted, as the others 
shouted. I was glad that this was the moment 
ordained for the appearance of Miss Reilly’s 
sister. 

Miss Reilly was not satisfied yet. “A hand, 
a great great big hand!” she exhorted. Our feet 
ached. Our palms smarted. A litter of disin- 
tegrated rattles lay against the tables like the 
fallen petals of a cubist rose-garden. 

“For if you don’t do good,” proclaimed 
Miss Reilly into the white-jade ear of her 
little sister, “I'll tell ma! So do good,” she 
said, “for crying out loud!” 

Which she did. Whereupon the brows of 
Miss Reilly unpuckered under the tendrils of 
her ludicrously authentic hair, and she flashed 
a smile upon her little sister and thence upon 
us, her big brothers; and we swallowed lumps 
in our throats and ordered gallons of White 
Rock (“We serve no cocktails here!”) and lots 
of little girls came in upon our discomfiture 
and threw paper snow-balls at us, and we 

(Continued on page 88) 
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STEICHEN, PARIS 


A Gypsy Modernist— Vicente Escudero 





The Spanish Dancer Fits Traditional Steps to the Most Advanced Type of Native Music 





Papen gypsy who came from the hills of Granada to Paris a few years quietly by until the musician has seated himself and is ready to play. Then he 
ago, Vicente Escudero has made himself known over the Con as one begins to dance. At the end of the number, he stops, waits for the guitarist and 
As a child he danced in walks off the stage with him. Despite his tribal costumes and the undeniably 
forsaken. He works only Spanish character of his dancing, he is completely untraditional, completely 
z,—the most advanced of modern. He fits the atmosphere of his dances to a new rhythm. He makes har- 
cing pecu- mony out of apparent incongruity. And he has during the past few years gathered 





of the most original and brilliant of Spanish dance 
to the folk music which he has 





the gypsy car 
with the music of Spanish moderns—de Falla, Alber 






















the native composers,—for whose music he has created a style of 
liarly own, His method is entirel ormal, his only accomy 1ent a guitar. a coterie of enthusiastic admirers on the Continent. Now he is looking forward 
He never makes an entran t of the wings with the guitarist he waits to an American visit, to interesting a new audience in a new mode of expression 
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Notes on the Tender Passion 


Being a Few Philosophic Footnotes on the Most Obscure of All Human Emotions 


$1 


OR a complete conquest of woman no 

one-and-infallible formula in the entire 

history of love has as yet been devised. 
Which is not at all strange when we consider 
that no two women, in matters amorous, have 
ever held similar opinions, behaved in the 
least alike, or, in truth, loved a man for pre- 
cisely the same reasons. 


2 


Cn 


Situations in love are of two types—the de- 
lightful and the distressing type. Never 
analyze either. If distressing, depart. If de- 
lightful, remain to the end. 


4 
Re 


cnr 


The history of love’s defeats is the history 
of man’s ego. 
$4 
One invariably falls out of love long before 
one actually realizes it. 
$5 


The most successful lover is by no means 
always the most amorous one—though much 
of course depends upon what one means by 
successful. 


$6 
No love affair has ever survived a super- 
abundance of sentimentality in the man or a 
lack of it in the woman. 


§7 
In love, one learns only by experience— 
and even then one learns comparatively little. 
§8 
He who would be most illogical is he who 
would be logical in the matter of love. 
g9 
Jealousy: “the subtle alchemist that in a 
trice” love’s golden metal into lead transmutes. 
§10 


In order to be a thoroughly successful de- 
ceiver in love, one must first of all learn to 
deceive one’s self. 

S11 

Happiness and love are terms not in the 
slightest synonymous. Of course it is quite 
possible for one to be genuinely happy in love 
-but happiness of this nature is, alas! ex- 
tremely rare. 


§12 


The most passionate love affairs are seldom 
the most harmonious. Which, in no sense, 
minimizes their splendour. 


1B: 


Cnr 


Love doth make eluttons of us all. 


By CHARLES G. SHAW 


$14 


Quite as many romances have been shat- 
tered by a single kiss as have been born. 


wn 


1 


Cr 


In love, we behold things in a vastly differ- 
ent light. That our values be distorted, how- 
ever, makes them none the less engaging. 


16 


mn 


In his last love a man hopes to find the 
charms of his first love. What he actually 
finds, most often, are the defects of his in- 
tervening loves. 


17 


Cn 


The success of any love affair rests largely 
upon the absence of well-wishing friends. 


$18 


Youth corrupts love with a myriad of no- 
tions. Yet once we actually realize the true 
meaning of love, it is usually too late. 


$19 


When in love, it is difficult to imagine how 
we ever survived without loving, just as it is 
more difficult still, when disillusioned in love, 
to imagine how we shall ever survive again. 

§20 

The most perfect of love affairs without a 
single quarrel, would most certainly, sooner 
or later, grow every bit as tiresome as the most 
perfect of skies without a single cloud. 

§21 

A re-heated affair of the heart is like a re- 
heated meal. Gone in both cases is the element 
of surprise; savourless is the seasoning. 

§22 

He who is most desperately in love is not 
infrequently the least effective suitor. On the 
other hand, he who is most effective as a 
suitor may not in the least be in love. 


§23 
That a man and woman might live a happily 
married life on a desert island in no way 
proves that they might do the same in a cos- 
mopolitan community. Or vice versa. 


$24 
Variety in love, it should be well under- 
stood, does not necessarily mean variety in 
lovers. 


2 


nr 
wn 


The fact that one is able to recall each 
moment of one’s romantic affairs in no wise 
proves a deep and burning passion. All that it 
really proves is a good memory. 


§26 


In the theatre of life, love assumes one of 
two phases: a drama of the deepest dye or the 


frothiest of farces. It all depends upon the 
role in which we are cast. 


Cor 


27 


"Round and ‘round spins the terrestrial 
sphere. Century upon century rolls by. Romance 
after romance crashes to earth. Yet we are as 
far as ever from solving the problem of Love. 


§28 


He who seeks a hasty conquest of a charm- 
ing woman is indubitably a fool. For once 
the conquest is achieved, nine-tenths of the 
zest is eliminated! Far better to delay matters, 
to lengthen the affair to its utmost, post- 
poning the culmination until the infinite in- 
cidentals have been experienced. Yet how sel- 
dom will an importunist realize this!—thus 
proving once again his inherent lack of sense 
in all things amorous. 


20 


wor 


Rare is the suitor who is actually aware of 
his own shortcomings. Almost as rare indeed 
as he who thoroughly appreciates the merits 
of a rival. 

§30 


While there’s love, there’s usually despair. 


31 


Cnr 


It is perfectly possible to attract, to charm 
and fascinate women without in the least un- 
derstanding them. 

§32 

No love is ever greater than the lovers them- 
selves involved. 

§33 

The death of love is indeed tragic. The real 
tragedy, however, lies in the fact that it never 
dies for both parties at the same moment. 

§34 


Many a romance has been entirely washed 
away by a single shower of tears. 


n 


§3 
When thoroughly convinced that the man 
can cause her unhappiness, a woman is hap- 
piest in love. 
§36 
Truth, most certainly, is an estimable and 
important quality. But it is illusion that makes 
the wheels of love go round. 
§37 
The memories of our romances last longer, 
it is true, though they are seldom as magnifi- 
cent as our anticipations of fresh romances. 
§38 
The lover who believes everything is as- 
suredly an idiot—but not half the idiot that 
he is who believes nothing. 
(Continued on page 84) 
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NEW YORKERS 


Above we see a group of typical New Yorkers. This is not an ur 
salute the latest trans-Atlantic flier, but merely the norma 


ual crowd, 








America’s Newest Citizens 


Covarrubias [llustrates the Adaptability of Some Recent [Immigrants to These Shores 











ERIN GO BRAGH 
Who would believe that the belted 
and piped figure in the crowd 
could be the same Sean O'Toole 
shown at left in his County Clare 
lays, when his sole asset was a 
bit of a pig. Sean is now a teller 
in the Seaboard National and also 
joing handsomely in ward politics 








AN ODESSAN ODYSSEY 
The opulent couple in the centre 
ft throng are none het than 


















and Mama Levitzki who 

a prospered in the cloak-and- 

ui ness since the trying time 

] rated right when they 

wondered y what the Soviet 
Bi 7 


was really going to do about them 


ush, waiting for a 

u ic. Note the front rank from the nobby Ni ubian | to the over-stuffed 
Italiano. And now let us turn back the pages of their lives and see them as they 
were before they plunged into the Great Melting Pot, the United States 
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O SOLE MIO... KONGO 

A remarkable evolution is that of 
G. Washington Jones who stands 
at the left end of our initial illus- 
tration. Five years ago he was like 
this. And now? Ask any of Har- 
lem’s younger Charleston experts 


It is a far cry and a loud one from 
Mario Uffizzi’s caterwauling in the 
Via Sistina to his stardom on the 
Metropolitan stage but he has made 
the grade. Mario is the imposing 
creature at the right of the group 






THE ACROPOLEAN 
A short while back, Georgeo Papa- 
lopagous fought for his beloved 
Greece. Finding patriotism poor 
pay he emigrated and became a 
magnificently successful restaur- 
ateur. Georgeo stands behind the 
lamp-post wearing the haughty air 
traditional with all ex-headwaiters 
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The Mortimer Mirror 





VANITY FAIR 


In Which Is Exhibited a Not Particularly Pretty Family Group and an Heirloom’s Revenge 


YLENN MORTIMER would not use his 
was 
any 


library again. He was dead, he 
gone, he never be there 
And his old room was no business of 


would 
more. 
mine; I was only his secretary and nurse. His 
little parvenue wife never thought of him, 
why should I? Yet every day till the day when 
his wife said she “saw something” there, and 
locked the door, I went at evening into the 
library, and lighted the reading-lamp. Not 
the other lights, just that one. Nothing would 
have made the servants do it. They avoided 
that room, from the night when he died there 
alone, during his own man’s dinner-hour, up- 
right in his rolling-chair. (Heart . . . the 
trouble was called. And though I knew that 
his wife and her lover had killed him, there 
wasn’t a thing I could do. Her lover was a 
doctor, he knew plenty of ways to make a rich 
man’s wife into a rich man’s widow.) 

For the time, then, till the room was shut 
up for good, I suppose no foot but mine ever 
crossed the sill of that door. I took over the 
cleaning and dusting ... no proper work for 
me, of course, but often I’ve found the best 
thing to do with my college degree was to for- 
get it... after I saw that not a maid or a man 
in the house would touch the room for any 
money. I didn’t mind. Sometimes when all was 
in order just as he liked it, and I had turned 
on the light, I would sit for a few minutes in 
the big chair. The leather one. The rolling 
invalid-chair was gone long ago; she had sent 
it away. 

On the one occasion when the door was 
thrown open again, for extra light on the job 
of moving the hall mirror, they swore . . . the 
old cabinet-maker and his men who had come 
to get the mirror that they had never 
touched the reading-lamp. I believe that to be 
true. But it is also true that I did not touch 
it either. 


HEY unfastened the mirror from the wall 

just before dusk, by the western light that 
filled the hall from the library windows: and 
then they waited for the cart, to take it away. 
Today that tall and wide and hideously 
framed old glass reflects two little withered 
ladies at their tea: they are his aunts, the 
Mortimer ladies. They had given the glass 
to Glenn Mortimer, and they took it back 
again. 

Glenn Mortimer was younger than I. His 
wife needn't have dwelt as long as she did 
on how she wanted him “humoured”. I like 
younger people. I myself am forty-three. I 
hope I’m not one of those women who don’t 
know how to grow old. When I saw him, I 
felt my face get red with anger to think how 
she had tried to prejudice me, to make me ex- 
pect a difficult invalid. Never was invalid less 
difficult, for anyone. But I take credit to my- 
self for having seen, not later than the third 
minute of my talk with her, that she was silly 


and false. The legend of his humours hung, 


I found, on the one and sole episode of the 
mirror. And his firmness on this single point, 
that for the first time made her fear him, must, 


By FARADAY KEENE 


I suppose, in the end have made her hate 
him too. 

“Just to show you,” she had said, “how he 
gets ideas, I must give you an instance. As 
his... what do we call you? . secretary- 
nurse,” and here she smiled as if inviting me 
to share her amusement at the proved exist- 
ence of this strange animal, which might, 
from her tone, have been a unicorn (though I 
knew she herself had been old Mrs. Morti- 
mer’s paid companion when he married her), 
“ you'll need to know his ways. You'll observe, 
in the hall upstairs, next to the library door, 
and where no visitor to the drawing-room can 
miss it, a huge mirror, in a frame. Oh, that 
frame! Would you believe it, that thing is 
there, in my house, because his stuffy old 
aunts gave it to him when they took an apart- 
ment? I believe the carved rabbit, or cherub, 
or pineapple (perhaps you can tell what it 
is), on top of it, would have been sacrificed 
to the height of their new ceiling. Now it’s 
there, in my hall! He dikes it...” And so on. 


| e was a cripple. He had once been, I 
imagine, tall; now he was humped in a 


chair. He could not take a single step. Hand- 
some face: dark hair, and dark tormented 
eyes. Age thirty-five. No occupation, just idle 


rich. She had smashed him at a bridgehead, 
the new sport-car; one heard she was 


driving 
doing eighty miles. Thrown clear, she struck 
the water, and swam out; he struck the abut- 
ment of the bridge. No one ever heard him 
complain. 

And she had taken a lover, all of us knew it. 
\ sleek young doctor, family-physician type; 
he came and went in the house, and some- 
times stopped at the library door to speak to 
its master. The library was Glenn Mortimer’s 
world. From the ground floor an elevator rose 
to it. The elevator went no higher. Why spoil 
the whole house, his wife had asked him sen- 
sibly, when, with the adjoining small drawing- 
room made into his bedroom, with his own 
new and so perfect bath, and his man at hand, 
he needed nothing above those two lower 
floors? As for herself, she said, she gladly 
gave up to him the only room she really liked 
to receive in (the larger drawing-room was 
impossible, as he must know, except for 
parties): she would be content with a newly 
decorated sitting-room on the story above. So 
up and down two flights of stairs the lady’s 
social life was flowing, with an eddy halfway 
down now and then, but with decreasing fre- 
quency, toward the library door, inside which 
door, and facing it... always facing it... 
Glenn Mortimer sat with hungry eyes. 

He loved her abominably. I mean, to a 
pitch of perfectly abominable suffering. And 
she was ten times kinder to her dog. If 
it was painful to watch, it must have been 
torture to feel. IT did my share of war-work, 
I remember the eyes of little starving chil- 
dren. His were like them. 

I remember the day when his first suspicion 
of her unfaithfulness entered his mind. I did 


not see it enter, but IT saw it cast out . and 


with him the two things could not have been 


far apart. He spoke to her on a morning after 
a night when she came in late . . . very late 

. with the doctor. “Don’t you think,” he had 
said to her, holding his head straight up above 
the ruined shoulders, “that all these nicht. 
lights in the hall are unnecessary? Why does 
that big blazing Florentine lantern have to 
burn all night long just over the turn of the 
stairs? Of course I don’t see it, I’m in the 
other room in bed; but it’s an unrestful idea, 
I'd rather know that the stairs are dark.” She 
shot him a burning look, she was not the kind 
to understand he was telling her that his wife 
did not need to be watched. But all the same, 
the stairs were dark after that. If he lay in 
the erstwhile drawing-room, in his anatomi- 
cally-adjusted bed, and gnawed his fingers, 
whe cared? Sometimes, when I was feeling 
wakeful myself, I wondered what pictures he 
saw against the dark, of a little sitting-room 
upstairs, decorated like a jewel-box, that he 
had never seen... of another room with the 
tall Spanish bed, that he had seen for the 
last time. I know I often shivered with my 
own helpless cold rage, thinking of furtive 
steps up and down deep-carpeted stairs .. . 

She asked me to stay on after his death 
and I stayed. Four months. How those two 
had killed him, I never knew; of course the 
certificate was all in order. I stayed to cover 
the shame and scandal of her life with her 
lover, till they should marry, and he move into 
the house for good. I would keep Glenn Morti- 
mer’s house for him, dead ... I who could do 
nothing for him living; I would cover up the 
ways of the adultress, and rule the servants’ 
tongues. It would not be long. 


T might have been longer (for those vulgar 

lovers had all their desire, and marriage 
could wait), if she had not “seen something”. 
She saw it in the mirror, and I saw it too, one 
evening when, after lighting the lamp in the 
library, I met her in the hall. She stopped for 
a moment, between the first and second flights 
of the stairs, on that unwonted level in her 
own house where she had stopped so little ... 
where she never stopped any more. And while 
we stood so, talking, I can’t say we turned 
about . . . we were turned, something made 
us turn, I felt it working on her as it did on 
me. We faced round. Now we were looking 
toward the end of the hall, and saw in the 
mirror there a piece of the library reflected, 
through the door. Part of the rug; a stool. I 
was beginning to trace, low down and to one 
side, a singular curved line, rounding out be- 
yond the door-frame, and not distinct . . . al- 
most as if one could blink it away ... a dim 
motionless are, the segment of a circle of some 
size... when there came a gasp in my ear. 
“Do you see it?” she panted. “Do you see 
something there . something like the rim 
of a wheel?” That was what it was like, of 
course, that dim, curved line against the light. 
And as we looked, it turned ... 

I got her upstairs, I pretended to know 

(Continued on page 82) 
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The Red Kiss 


VANITY FAIR 


A Telegraph Correspondence Involving a Maiden, a Millionaire, a Movie and Some Morons 


New York December 12 
James J Rockachild 
The Towers Germantown Pa 
KINDLY WIRE WHETHER WE MAY SHOOT 
EXTERIOR SCENES OF OUR NEXT MILLION 
DOLLAR MOTION PICTURE PRODUCTION THE 
RED KISS STARRING EDWIN PROFEIL AT YOUR 
PALM BEACH ESTATE 
John Seame Assistant Manager 
Bigabeta Pictures Inc 


Germantown December 12 


Bigabeta Pictures Inc 
500 Fifth Avenue New York 


BRIEFLY NO 
James J Rockachild 


New York December 13 
James J Rockachiid 
The Towers Germantown Pa 
OUR NEXT MILLION DOLLAR PRODUCTION THE 
RED KISS STARRING EDWIN PROFEIL CONTAINS 
SEVERAL HUNDRED SCENES TAKING PLACE IN 
A PERSIAN PALACE STOP IT IS NECESSARY 
THAT WE USE PARADISE HALL FOR EXTERIORS 
STOP WILL YOU KINDLY WIRE US PERMISSION 
James Vestey General Manager 
Bigabeta Pictures Inc 


Germantown December 13 


Bigabeta Pictures Inc 
500 Fifth Avenue New York 


STILL NO 
James J Rockachild 


New York December 14 
James J Rockachild 
The Towers Germantown Pa 

ARE WE TO UNDERSTAND THAT YOU REFUSE 
US PERMISSION TO MAKE USE OF PARADISE 
HALL FOR PERSIAN EXTERIOR SCENES IN OUR 
NEXT MILLION DOLLAR PRODUCTION THE RED 
KISS STARRING EDWIN PROFEIL 

William Pance Vice President 


Bigabeta Pictures Inc 


Germantown December 14 
Bigabeta Pictures Inc 
500 Fifth Avenue New York 
YES YOU ARE | DO YOU CANNOT 
James J Rockachild 


New York December 15 
James J Rockachild 
The Towers Germantown Pa 
YOUR TELEGRAM OF EVEN DATE RECEIVED STOP 
WE NOTE THAT YOU REFUSE US PERMISSION 
TO MAKE USE OF PARADISE HALL PALM BEACH 
FLORIDA FOR PERSIAN EXTERIOR SCENES IN 
OUR NEXT MILLION DOLLAR PRODUCTION THE 
RED KISS STARRING EDWIN PROFEIL STOP 
KINDLY CONFIRM REFUSAL AND OBLIGE 
George Coteburg President 
Bigabeta Pictures Inc 


Germantown December 15 
(Collect) 
Bigabeta Pictures Inc 

500 Fifth Avenue New York 

MY PEREMPTORY REFUSAL TO ALLOW YOU OR 
ANY OTHER SO CALLED MOTION PICTURE 
COMPANY TO SHOOT EXTERIORS OR ANYTHING 
ELSE AT PARADISE HALL OR ANY OF MY OTHER 
ESTATES AT THIS OR ANY OTHER TIME FOR RED 
KISSES OR ANY OTHER RUBBISH WITH EDWIN 
PROFEIL OR ANY OTHER ANIMAL IS HEREBY 
EMPHATICALLY IRREVOCABLY AND FINALLY 
CONFIRMED 


James J Rockachild 


By GEOFFREY KERR 


New York December 16 


Edwin Profeil 

Great Neck Ll 
IN SPITE OF IMMENSE PRESSURE WE HAVE 
BROUGHT TO BEAR JAMES J ROCKACHILD 
APPEARS UNWILLING TO ALLOW US TO SHOOT 
PERSIAN SEQUENCES AT PARADISE HALL STOP 
YOUR NEXT PICTURE WILL THEREFORE NOT BE 
THE RED KISS BUT HOT LOVE PROVIDED WE 
CAN ARRANGE FOR USE OF GRAND CENTRAL 
STATION IN THE VATICAN SEQUENCE 


George Coteburg 


Great Neck December 16 


George Coteburg 
Bigabeta Pictures Inc 
500 Fifth Avenue New York 
CONSIDER GIRLS PART IN HOT LOVE TOO 


STRONG STOP HOLD EVERYTHING STOP CAN 
PROBABLY ARRANGE FOR USE OF PARADISE HALL 


Edwin Profeil 


Great Neck December 16 


Humphrey Tutch 
Racket Club New York 


ROCKACHILD REFUSES TO LET US TAKE 
EXTERIORS OF RED KISS AT PARADISE STOP 
ABSOLUTELY ESSENTIAL THAT WE DO STOP 
YOU KNOW THE BRUTE STOP CAN YOU WANGLE 
IT FOR US STOP IF SO WILL ARRANGE FOR YOU 
TO BE PUT UNDER CONTRACT AT EIGHT 
HUNDRED DOLLARS A WEEK STOP WILL YOU TRY 


Edwin Profeil 


New York December 17 


Edwin Profeil 
Great Neck LI 
WOULD KILL FOR LESS WILL WORK IT THROUGH 


HIS DAUGHTER 
Humphrey Tutch 


New York December 17 
N York D b y 


Miss Angela Rockachi!d 
The Towers Germantown Pa 


EDWIN PROFEIL SUPER MOVIE SHEIK MAKING 
COMIC MOVIE CALLED RED KISS AND WANTS 
TO DO SOME RED KISSING AT PARADISE YOUR 
PAPA HAS REFUSED COME COME THIS WONT DO 


Humphrey Tutch 


Germantown December 19 


Humphrey Tutch 

Racket Club New York 
WHAT A DARLING IDEA PAPA SAILS SATURDAY 
WEEK QUITE ALL RIGHT AFTER THAT I WILL 
BE IN NEW YORK AFTER TOMORROW BRING 
EDWIN PROFEIL TO LUNCH THURSDAY 


Angela 


New York December 21 


Edwin Profeil 
Great Neck LI 
ANGELA ROCKACHILD EXPECTS US BOTH TO 


LUNCH TOMORROW TWO SEVENTY PARK AVENUE 
BETTER WEAR ALL YOUR SEX APPEAL 


Humphrey Tutch 


New York December 22 
George Coteburg 
Bigabeta Pictures Inc 


500 Fifth Avenue New York 


PARADISE HALL OK AFTER JANUARY | PLEASE 
GIVE HUMPHREY TUTCH CONTRACT EIGHT 
HUNDRED A WEEK FOR ARRANGING THIS WHEN 
DO WE START AND WHO HAVE YOU GOT 
Edwin Profeil 


New York December 23 
Edwin Profeil 
Great Neck LI 
TUTCH CONTRACT UTTERLY IMPOSSIBLE STOP 
AT THIS RATE PICTURE WILL COST QUARTER 
OF A MILLION STOP ECONOMY ESSENTIAL STOP 
HAVE SIGNED WALTER SAPP AS DIRECTOR STOP 
VIRGINIA DUMBLE TO PLAY OPPOSITE YOU 
STOP AGNES PHRUMP AS CHARACTER WOMAN 
STOP THE COMPANY WILL LEAVE FOR PALM 
BEACH JANUARY 2 
George Coteburg 


Boston December 31 


Miss Angela Rockachild 

270 Park Avenue New York 
MY MOTHER SINCERELY HOPES YOU WILL 
VISIT US FOR MONTH OF JANUARY NEXT FULL 
STOP | DO TRUST YOU CAN COME COMMA IN 
ORDER THAT WE MAY SETTLE THE 
ORGANIZATION OF OUR WEDDING FULL STOP 
ETERNAL AFFECTION FULL STOP 


Arthur Stieff 


New York December 31 
Arthur Stieff 


1300 Commonwealth Avenue Boston 


SORRY OLD DEAR BUT I HAVE TO BE AT 
PARADISE ALL JANUARY AND PERHAPS 
FEBRUARY LEAVING MONDAY 


Angela 


Boston January 1 


Miss Angela Rockachild 
270 Park Avenue New York 
MAY ONE ENQUIRE WHY QUESTION MARK 
Arthur 


New York January 1 


Arthur Stieff 
1300 Commonwealth Avenue Boston 
ONE MAY BUT ONE WONT BE TOLD 
Angela 


Boston January 2 


Miss Angela Rockachild 

270 Park Avenue New York 
| AM DISPLEASED AND SHOCKED BY YOUR 
ATTITUDE FULL STOP MY MOTHER IS SIMILARLY 
AFFECTED FULL STOP PLEASE TELEGRAPH THE 
REASONS FOR YOUR REFUSAL FULL STOP 


Arthur 


New York January 2 
Arthur Stieff 
1300 Commonwealth Avenue Boston 


YOUD BE SURPRISED EXCLAMATION MARK 
Angela 


Palm Beach January 17 


George Coteburg 
Bigabeta Pictures Inc 
500 Fifth Avenue New York 
STARTED SHOOTING TODAY : 
Director Walter Sapp 


Palm Beach January 24 


George Coteburg 
Bigabeta Pictures Inc 
500 Fifth Avenue New York 


MISS DUMBLE VERY HARD TO MANAGE AND 
FIGURE VERY OUT OF HAND STOP SUGGEST 
MAKING IMMEDIATE CHANGE 


Director Walter Sapp 
(Continued on page 86) 
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* 
er 23 THE VISUALIST 
Aubrey’s big art-idea is 
“visual music” and, al- 
though he has_ never 
TOP learned the scale, he is con- 
ER sidered one of the leaders 
STOP of the “Ecole de Jazz- 
- STOP Arts.” His masterpieces, 
J need we add, are usually 
IAN better heard than seen 
_M 
urg 
THE BEGINNER 
yer 31 In spite of the fact that 
Joe is an ex-chairman of 
the Prom Committee, he 
has not yet won his ‘‘A”’ 
in Art. Having painted a lily 
FULL against a Yale blue back- 
IN ground, he now asks himself 
, rather wistfully, ‘‘Where 
oP do we go from here?” 
ef 
ber 31 
ary I 
ary I 
Lary 2 
{ THE FLORIST THIS FREEDOM 
LARLY Ever since her daisy-chain After ten dreary years of 
1 THE days at Vassar Alicia has school-teaching, Miss 
been doing portraits of her Prince has escaped into 
favourite flower. These Art, where her long sup- 
she sells, by the dozen, to pressed inhibitions are 
; friends and relatives, mak- thrilled by the messes 
lary 2 ing just barely enough—if she is making. “And now,” 
she has a good year—to she thinks, ‘“‘if I only dared 
keep herself in hairnets paint something risqué.” 
THE MODERNIST THE BOHEMIAN 
ary 17 Miss Johnston, of Kansas In spite of having passed 
City, is trying to develop through attacks of neo-im- 
a smart, modern method pressionism, expressionism, 
which makes all her sub- cubism and _= sur-realism, 
jects look like poisonous Adolph has never aban- 
insects. This will be a doned the Trilby make-up 
a shock to her folks who of his Latin Quarter days, 
PP think of Art in terms of in which he could step out 
school-girl complexions, on any stage and sing about 
iry 24 fat babies and collar-kids an old pair of corduroys 
? Arti bl in the Spri 
al men ° 
? \rtists That Bloom in the Spring 
e 
Sapp : “ ; = = 
P A Group of Bohemians, Artfully Illustrated by George Luks, One of the Best of Them 
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STEICHEN™=CULVER CITY Gl. 


The Kaleidoscopic Eleanor Boardman : 


se 1 epee aes : o Bie eer ued 
“Diamond Handcuffs” Is the Most Recent Departure in the Varied Career of This Film Actress 
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Lynch the Critics! 


A Severe Overhauling of the Play-Reviewing Profession With Some Rules for Crities Yet Unborn 


81 


VEW Playwright’s Dream:—There is a 
sound of revelry by night and Belgium’s 
fairest ... It is the one night in the year 

when there’s not a single new show opening on 
Broadway, and at the Round Table the sauer- 
kraut juice flows freely (too freely, alas). The 
drama critics of New York are assembled for 
their well-known annual outing. The orgy 
is at its height. Every man has his stenog- 
rapher on his knee, and in the heady drink 
they toast the great successes they have made 
and celebrated in the last season: In Old 
Kentucky, Lights of London, The Lady of 
Lyons, The Fatal Wedding, all milestones in 
the advance of the modern theatre to bigger, 
better and brighter things. At the end of the 
room the wilder spirits are singing their na- 
tional anthem: The Anvil Chorus. 

But whist! In the street outside hooded 
figures skulk and lurk. When the cop passes 
and repasses on the beat, singing happily to 
himself to keep from crying, the desperadoes 
hide in the dark doorways and abandoned base- 
ments along Forty-fifth Street. When he has 
gone they gather again and cluster round the 
door. They wear black masks and _ false 
whiskers and are desperate men, no sound 
comes from them but the occasional grind 
of tooth on tooth, the clenching of a fist, an 
oath gargled between the tonsils . . . What 
are they waiting for? Too soon alas we shall 
know. A critic, seeking in the cool air a 
moment’s surcease from the madding feast 
takes a step out from the swinging doors 
of the Algonquin. Beware—devoted man! ‘Tis 
too late. Before his lips can form the words 
“Jack Robinson”, a cloak has been thrown 
over his head; gagged, bound, trussed and 
spitted like a filet mignon he has been laid 
in a bootlegger’s truck that stands idly by. 
Suffice it to say that when Jocund Dawn comes 
tiptoeing across the Williamsburg Bridge 
there is not a critic alive in all Manhattan 
except Perey Hammond who had fallen asleep 
in his chair. 





A dawn David Belasco rode up Fifth Ave- 
nue on a white horse calling out the mem- 
bers of the Dramatists’ Guild, who met at noon in 
the College Room at Roxy’s, were served Beech- 
nut Coffee (advt.) and discussed the emer- 
gency. What no critics! cried Augustus Thomas 
jumping on a table and tossing back his mane 
of snow-white hair. How can you have open- 
ings without critics? And without openings 
how will they be able to tell the new plays 
from the old ones? At last the proposition 
was put to the vote in the form of: If not critics, 
what? The Ayes had it by 43234 to 17%. 
And then the Young Man Who-Had-Come-to 
New-York-in-Search-of-Fame-with-a-MS-in-His. 
Gladstone and whose little opus, put on after 
six years of delays, advances, sale and resale 
to this manager and that, collaborations, play- 
doctorings, rehearsals begun and discontin- 
ued, backers found and lost, angels brought 
to the water but never quite made to drink, 


By JOHN DOS PASSOS 


whose play the critics had panned in concert, 
and with raspberries, the day before, woke up 
and lo! it was a dream. 


Z 
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If Not Critics—What?:—This past winter 
not only the Young-Man-Who- but many of 
those riper in the theatre racket and even the 
venerable George M. Cohan himself have been 
complaining of the critics. The general im- 
pression is that they've been getting too ca- 
nary. The critics are too damn critical, man- 
agers complain. They toss the new shows 
round with too much levity, forgetful of the 
very respectable investment that there is in 
a new show: if they saw the investment in cash 
in a glass case they'd treat it more respect- 
fully. The authors involved point out wist- 
fully that these new shows are their flesh and 
blood, and that if the critics could write plays 
they wouldn’t be critics. The actors com- 
plain as usual that any girl with It can put 
it all over them. In fact, managers, authors and 
actors are tending to join in a movement to 
suppress and eradicate criticism at all cost, 
even if a constitutional amendment has to be 
passed to prohibit it. Why couldn’t the news- 
papers give just a summary of the new plays, 
is the cry, just a rosy summary, and let the 
public judge for itself. 

New York is famous for its lack of interest 
in ideas. 


UT in this rosy Zion of milk and honey 
where critics did not corrupt nor knockers 
break in and cry “Flop”, the theatre would 
pine away and die of interest. Ideas, their 
discussion and ructions, is what the theatre 
lives on, even in this day of Clean Entertain- 
ment that any father would take his daughter 
to see. And to have a good free-for-all dis- 
cussion there’s got to be somebody to fling the 
first stone. The professional critic is the man 
who flings the first stone; he’s a necessary evil 
like plumbing or the police, and without him 
the theatre would languish and die, and be- 
sides where would the publicity men get their 
blurbs? 
New York may not be interested in ideas 
but blurbs are its meat and drink. 
Q. E.D. We must have critics and critical 
critics. 
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The Seven Lamps of Criticism:—All right, 
all you lovers of definitions, what do you 
mean by critic? Well, a critic would be a man 
with a standard to measure things by, or else 
a man with an exceptionally fine palate like 
a coffee-taster or a man with an historical 
sense or a man with a nose for news in his 
particular line or a man with a chip on his 
shoulder, if the chip were hefty enough to 
be worth while, or a man who had a philosoph- 
ical axe to grind, or a man who was just 
naturally fond of and curious about the 
theatre. For any of these it would have to be 
somebody to whom the theatre means more 
than a way of inveigling the time between 
eight-thirty and eleven in the evening. 


Maybe some of the complaints about the 
present run of theatre critics is that they are 
all people to whom the theatre means just 
that—light entertainment between dinner and 
a late party; naturally when they go every 
night the light entertainment ceases to be 
entertaining and they get embittered. 

The first requirements of the 1929 super- 
critic will be a strong stomach and a strong 
constitution, because the sheer physical task 
of going to and coughing up ideas and a 
column of print at all the openings in a New 
York season is enough to tax an infant Her- 
cules. Then, instead of the vague hanker to 
see a “good” play, he'll have to have an ink- 
ling of self-knowledge so as to be able to ex- 
plain clearly what he is really after. Because, 
after all, if you pay money to go to a show, 
and sit there, it must be for some other reason 
than merely to pass the time. The time’d pass 
eventually if you stayed home, and you 
wouldn't have the effort and expense. The 
192g model super-critic will, have to write 
about plays as seriously and unashamedly as 
the sports writers write about sports or “finan- 
cial experts” make their reports on the rallies 
and relapses of the market. 


HE most curious thing about the life of 

the arts and intellectual pursuits generally 
in America is the spasmodic, discontinuous 
quality everything has. The American public 
has a monkeylike inability to keep its at- 
tention fixed on any one thing. Movements 
and individuals flare up fitfully, and give great 
promise and are acclaimed by the watchers 
on the housetops with tremendous ballyhooing, 
and then suddenly, just as they are about to 
settle down to business, they fade out without 
anybody to inquire why or whither. The fune- 
tion of a critic would be to remember what 
goes on in the theatre from season to season, 
and to try to piece it all together into some 
sort of historical sequence, not forgetting 
that the life of a people is all one piece, and 
that a people’s entertainments are linked with 
their work and how they make their money 
and the intensity of their position in the 
social conflicts of the time and with the gen- 
eral economic and emotional currents of his- 
tory. You'll say this is too difficult, that 
the social currents of our time are too com- 
plicated for one mind to grasp. The great 
organizers of industry like Ford are able to do 
just that in their own particular lines. What 
I am asking is that some first-rate man take up 
the game of dramatic criticism. Perhaps it 
is too much to ask. 
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Inferiority Complex:—There’s one way in 
which it might be possible to get criticism 
without going to the trouble and expense of 
creating the super-critic at all. That would 
be to cultivate and improve the present run 
of critics, to cure them of their inferiority 
complex by feeding them liver or having them 
psychoanalysed, and send them back to their 

(Continued on page 94) 





VANITY FAIR 


The Slightly Murderous Halzinglers 


Relating the Sad Effects of French Scepticism on Three Lovely American Maidens 


HE story of the Three Sisters rests on 

the authority of a pamphlet, published in 

1856, and edited by no less a person than 
the Rev. O. R. Arthur. If this gentleman is a 
trifle abrupt in his statements, it is probably 
due to his emotions, for he had known the 
sisters from the cradle, and had but recently 
come from witnessing their deaths. 

The Halzingler family came to New York 
in r821. They were three in all: Mr. and Mrs. 
Halzingler and their son Edmond, who was 
five. A slight misfortune happened on the 
voyage: Mr. Halzingler lost his 
chest overboard. As it contained 
his entire fortune, one might have 
expected them to land at New 
York in despair. But not any one 
who knew the bull-dog breed of 
the Halzinglers. 

The head of the family “merely 
cast one look at the trunk, re- 
gretted that the violent sea pre- 
vented his going after it, and then 
forgot all about it.” 

Luckily he had 
pocket, and by a_ successful 
speculation he turned this into 
$5000. He lost some of this in a 
bank failure, won it back again, 
and then “in a week removed 
with his family to Boston.” His 
career in Boston is described by 
Mr. Arthur in two breathless sen- 
tences: 

“There, in that renowned city, 
Halzingler increased his fortune to two 
hundred thousand dollars. Then, resolving to 
retire from active life, he removed with his 
family to Arkansas.” 

In Little Rock, where he built a “splendid 
mansion”, his three daughters were born. Amy 
was the eldest, and Elizabeth and Cynthia 
were twins. Mr. Arthur’s style is such as to 
lead one to suppose that they were all born 
fifteen minutes after the family arrived in 
Arkansas, but I that the 
biology prevailed, even with the Halzingler 
family. 

Mr. Halzingler and his wife were very 
proud; they “looked down with contempt 


$525 in his 


suppose laws of 


upon those who possessed not wealth.” More- 
over, Master Edmond was a bold and fearless 
rider; at the age of ten he beat a gentleman 
by the name of Striker in a race: fell off 
his horse, was taken up senseless, and “four 
years passed before he was able to leave 
the house.” 

His parents thought he would never get up: 
the doctor differed, and said that he would 
recover. Whereupon they instantly presented 
the doctor with a check for ~The 
doctor bowed his thanks, entered his carriage 


59000. 


and drove off.” 
Meanwhile, the three sisters were a cause 


of great anxiety: disobedient, impudent, and 
resisting all attempts to teach them the rudi- 
ments of learning. Mr. Halzingler, in his 
masterful way, “dragged” them to a boarding- 
school kept by one Madame Belmira. It was 


By EDMUND PEARSON 


distant a full two days’ journey, so the pro- 
cess of dragging must have left the young 
ladies somewhat ruffled. 

The girls’ father was stern and abrupt with 
the teacher: 

“Your terms are one thousand dollars per 
annum,” said he. “Take a little extra care, 
and I will pay you double the sum.” 

He had, however, made an evil choice in 
Madame Belmira. She had been, at the age 
of sixteen, maid of honour to the unfortunate 
Marie Antoinette. She attended but little to 





THE DEMISE OF MR. COSTELLO 


This picture shows how Amy, Elizabeth and Cynthia Halzingler 
disposed of the body of the slightly indiscreet Mr. Costello. This 
tableau proves that these three maidens were not to be trifled with 


the morals of her pupils, and this, in the 
opinion of the reverend author, was due to 
the fact that while in France, she had been 
introduced to Voltaire. Two hours’ conversa- 
tion with him made her “look upon death as 
an eternal sleep.” Her influence upon Amy, 
Elizabeth and Cynthia was the direct cause 
of everything which followed. 

They refused to return to attend their 
mother’s funeral until the ceremony was over. 
When they did arrive, they persisted in play- 
ing the piano in defiance of their father’s 
wishes. They learned that Edmond was to 
inherit three quarters of their father’s estate, 
and that only one quarter was to come to 
them. So, in collusion with Madame Belmira, 
and her nephew, Alphonse, a_ well-known 
roué, recently arrived from Paris, that city 
of sin, they concocted a diabolical plot. 

Alphonse admired Amy, not only as the 
heiress to $1oo,000, but for her sake. 
His exact words to her were brief and very 
much to the point: 

“Amy, you are worthy of being the bride 
of the hell-hound that drew 
breath.” 

So it was arranged that Alphonse should 


own 


greatest ever 


boast of having seduced Amy under promise 
of marriage, and thereby provoke Edmond 
into a challenge. Edmond was then to be 
killed by Alphonse ii a duel—for Alphonse 
was a dead shot—the girls would get all the 
money, and everybody live happy ever after- 
wards, 


The scheme fell through. The false news 
of Amy’s misfortune hastened Mr. Halzing. 
ler’s death, but not before he found time to 
tell Edmond that he was bankrupt, so that 
nobody could benefit by his death, in any 
event. Alphonse did kill Edmond in the duel, 
but a stalwart Arkansan, named Travis, think- 
ing the Frenchman’s tactics unfair, instantly 
impaled him with a bowie-knife. When the 
news reached Madame Belmira (via the Little 
Rock Gazette) she went mad. 

The three sisters packed up their baggage 
and departed for San Francisco, 
We know exactly how and when 
they arrived: on the good ship 
Independence, (Captain Balshar, ) 
on July 21, 1853. Thus in a mo- 
ment, does the Rev. Mr. Arthur 
give an atmosphere of reality to 
his narrative. 

The girls cut a dash in San 
Francisco. They took rooms at 
the best hotel, and the landlord 
was besieged with requests for an 
introduction to them. On the 
night of their arrival, the city 
was in great excitement about the 
three beautiful and mysterious 
girls, who called themselves the 
Misses Wilson. 

Two friends prevailed upon 
the landlord to conduct them to 
the Wilson apartment. They were 
Mr. Moreland and Mr. Waffle. 

“We hope we do not intrude,” 
said Moreland. 

“No, far from it,” said Amy, “take seats.” 

It appears that Amy had inherited her 
father’s gift of terse speech. 

Bottles of the best wine were ordered, and 
they began to play cards. At 10:10 exactly, 
eight bottles of wine had been consumed, and 
Messrs. Moreland and Waffle had lost 
$250,000. They went out and jumped over- 
board. Mr. Arthur says: 

“One leap and they were in the river. 
A few struggles and the dark waters closed 
over them forever. 

“Let us return to the three sisters.” 

These ladies had other callers, and cleaned 
up precisely half a million before midnight. 
They decided to leave California next day. 
But a Senor Costello, (alias Lem Smith) “the 
greatest gambler in the State”, came and 
insisted on playing. By virtue of his eminence 
as a gambler he noticed something that had 
escaped Moreland and Waffle: the cards were 
marked. He was so indiscreet as to mention 
this fact—and what happened to Senor 
Costello may be seen in the illustration on 
this page. 

“What shall we do with the body?” 
Amy. 

“Conceal it 
Elizabeth. 

On the morrow they sailed for New York. 
Crossing the Isthmus they were seized by a 
band of thieves (called the “Denums”) and 

(Continued on page 102) 
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The Man Who Knew Lewis’ 


\ Parody Criticism of the Author of ‘Babbitt’, and Other Literary Gossip of the Month 


ND I certainly do enjoy listening to you 
¢ d Do - 

gentlemen and getting your 

That’s one of the nice things about 

being a cynic like this: you can guarantee 

you'll meet a lot of other cynics and real 

he-intellects with sophisticated opinions and 
ideas that will agree with you. 

And now let me tell you: the way I look at 


views. 


America— 

I don’t mean to suggest for one second I 
care very much about this country, or I got 
any sympathy for it, any more than the rest 
of you fellows—of course, we all know that’s 
very old-fashioned and Rotarian—but I’ve 
been giving it a whole lot of attention lately, 
and—after all, like a fellow was saying to 
us at the weekly meeting of our Intelligentsia 
Club the other day—nobody that is anybody 
agrees with everybody. Well believe me, that 
just about hits the nail on the head. That’s 
just about what we fellows have got to re- 
member. We got to find out what this country 
is thinking, so we'll be able to think the 
opposite, because what I mean, unless we 
know what everybody else thinks, how are 
we ever going to really find out what we 
think ourselves? 

And me—why say, I read the Americana 
section of the Mercury—that’s the smart 
paper in my home town—New York—I read 
it like some folks read a book. And as a 
result of all this, and some clever novels 
I been reading by a fellow named Lewis, 
I've come to the firm conclusion— 

I tell you, there’s one fellow has got the 
dope, and that’s this novelist Lewis—Sin- 
clair Lewis, or maybe it’s Upton Sinclair, 
sometimes I mix them up—I mean the one 
wrote Babbitt and Main Street—anyways, 
there’s a fellow that’s sure got the low- 
down on this country, right to a “T”. He 
knows his ripe tomatoes. And sophisticated? 
Why, that fellow is so sophisticated he don't 
approve of anything! Golly, I thought we 
were pretty cynical at our Intelligentsia Club 
when we learned to laugh at Rotary and real- 
estate and radio—but what that fellow Lewis 
can laugh at isn’t even funny! Maybe his 
novels aren’t very good novels, what I mean, 
maybe they aren’t what you'd call “classic”’— 

And say, by golly, it’s beyond me where the 
public, taking them buyin’ large, get all this 
stuff about J. M. Barrie and Dickens and all 
them “classics” that aren’t really sophisticated 
and clever at all. When I was a kid, I admit, 
[used to think Peter Pan was pretty good, 
but how a grown-up Intellectual like us can 
help but laugh at Christopher Morley, or Mark 
Twain, or A. A. Milne, or even Mary Roberts 
Rinehart and Zane Grey and them out-of-doors 
writers—how they can read them old-fashioned 








*Mr. Sinclair Lewis was a writer in the United States 
of North America from about 1920 to 1930. He ridiculed 
Many ot the contemporary Americanisms, such as the 
Ford motor car, the Rev. Dr. William Sunday, and the 
slang expressions “boob”, “nut”, and “bean”; and he 
will be remembered as long as these Americanisms re- 
contemporary. And no longer. 

A popular pornographer of the period. 

(3) The editor has not been able to discover who this 
person is. 
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homely books when there is sophisticated 
like this Lewis or Cabellt or Van 
Vechten} or Nathan and Mencken or clever, 
cynical writers like that— 

And make believe it isn’t some problem for 
a fellow like Lewis to write a book, either. 
Why, I heard a fellow say he knew a fellow 
said that Lewis used ten dictaphones for every 
novel. Think of it. Of course, I don’t know 
whether that’s true or not, but I do know for 
a fact that he employs half a dozen stenog- 
raphers, and he sits down and dictates to them 


writers 





“THE WAY IT LOOK AT AMERICA...” 


An impression by Covarrubius of Mr. Sin- 
clair Lewis, creator of Babbitt, Lowell 
Schmaltz, Calvin Coolidge and other na- 
tionally known characters, spilling out the 
hot dope about Rotarianism to some of 
the other boys in the Pullman smoker 


all at once, and he just says everything that 
comes into his head, without even stopping to 
think, and then he has to go over it all and 
make it sound dull—of course that isn’t hard, 
if a fellow is at all gifted that way—but then 
he’s got to keep adding and adding to it until 
he’s got enough to make a book—why say, I 
should think he’d go crazy writing it, let 
alone reading it over after it’s been written. 
I know personally I never can read his books 
myself, and mind you I didn’t even have to 
write them. Golly, he certainly is clever— 

But now to come down to the point of my 
story. I hope to be able to give you an agree- 
able little surprise. I know Lewis personally! 

Yes sir, in fact we grew up together, we're 
very old friends and we have a great deal in 
common—fact is, he even wrote a book about 
me once—by the way, maybe I haven't in- 
troduced myself, gentlemen, my name _ is 
Babbitt, George F. Babbitt—just call me 
Schmaltz—look me up sometime if you are 
ever around the Club on Tuesdays— 





Because we got quite an up-and-coming 
little Club, if I do say it myself. We meet 
every Tuesday right in the very same club- 
rooms where the old Kiwanis used to meet— 
as a matter of fact, we really still got all the 
same members, except that now we don’t call 
ourselves Kiwanis any more—and we prepare 
a little paper on how America is going to the 
dogs, and maybe read one of Mr. Lewis’ books 
—maybe even Babbitt— 

Oh, I’m not ashamed to tell you gentlemen, 
in all confidence, I used to be a sort of a 

Rotarian myself. I used to boost America, and 

have a radio and sell real-estate, and take the 

family out riding on Sundays in the Buick— 

I even owned a bungalow with slots in the 

bathroom for old razor-blades—why, believe 

it or not, gentlemen, until this fellow Lewis 
came along I used to actually believe I was 
having a good time and enjoying myself! 

And then he shown us how unsophisticated 

we really was, how the big progressive up- 

to-date thing to do today was to be a cynic, 
and—well, I guess today you gentlemen won't 
find a more sophisticated bunch east of the 

Mississippi than our little Intelligentsia 

Group, if I do say it who shouldn’t— 

Mind you, I don’t want you gentlemen to 
think we are the only pebble on the beach, 
not by a long shot, no sirree, there are hun- 
dreds of other Intelligentsia Clubs just like 
ours springing up all over the country, par- 
ticularly through the Middle West where 
they have been reading Lewis and finding 
out it’s the thing to do to be sophisticated, | 
mean—we are really spread out like the 
spokes of a great wheel—it is a real Intel- 
lectual awakening, and we are planning to 
have Intelligentsia Hat-Bands and a National 
Sneer, and next year we are holding a big 
Convention in Zenith— 

There is just one thing has been worrying 
us lately, and yesterday Mencken and Nathan 
and a few other members of our Club were 
talking to Lewis, and we asked him what he 

was going to write about in his next book, 
because of course after he had abolished 
Rotary Clubs, and radio, and real estate, 
and doctors, and ministers, and politics, and 
business, and God—we were wondering what 
else he could find for us to disapprove of. 
And so after thinking the matter over very 
carefully Mr. Lewis finally decided that in his 
next book he will attack Life; and so he is 
going to do a great deal of research, and try 
to come into contact with Life in some way, 
and if possible find out something about it. 

It certainly will be a big thing for us In- 
tellectuals, all right, and after Mr. Lewis 
has abolished Life we are all going to have 
a big parade and a barbecue, and bring the 
little woman and the kiddies, and Mr. Lewis 
has promised to speak— 

I tell you, gentlemen, Mr. Lewis has taught 
us Rotarians how to think. 


(The Man Wuo Knew Coouicée, by 
Sinclair Lewis. Harcourt Brace.) 
(Continued on page 96) 
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Josef von Sternberg 





VANITY FAIR 


The Dramatic Career of a Failure Who Has Finally Found Success in Hollywood 


E is neither swarthy nor fair. He is of 
Napoleon’s height and ego. Men with 
understanding hearts are fond of him. 
His defense mechanism against the crassness 
of Hollywood is—bad showmanship. Those 


who do not understand might consider him 
yulear—or one of the seedy aristocrats who 
say “yes” with finesse, to their stronger and 


more illiterate kind in the business of cellu- 
loid entertainment. 

Any first rate talent in the films must have 
an alloy of cheapness. 

Josef von Sternberg is a first rate talent. 

He was born in Vienna, Austria—the year 
~ 1894. He came to America at the age of 
seven. No word is said as to who accompanied 
him... perhaps his parents. 

Austria for an education. 


Ph.D. 


He returned to 
He received that bauble of the unwise 
at the University of Vienna. 

He entered pictures at twenty years of age 
—tourteen years ago, 

Men who make accurate observations con- 
cerning personalities in the films are always 
wrong. 

If—in a hundred years—some myopic fe- 
male student of History desires to learn some- 
thing ot a nearly forgotten period of the 
genus boobiana, she may learn to her astonish- 
ment that nearly all those who definitely con- 
tributed something to the entertainment of 
dullards were buds from a Semitic tree. 

There will come cries of Chaplin—Chap- 
lin 

To return to von Sternberg who began as 
a film patcher at $8.50 a week. 

To relieve his mind of pseudo-emotional 
laboratory drama at this time he 
novel in English. It was called Daughters of 
Vienna. It was published in Vienna. No reason 


wrote a 


is advanced. 
Von Sternberg, in the elegant language of 
title writers, learned to “know 
He became successively a property man, 
film cutter, head of the camera department, 
and 


his onions’. 


cameraman, writer, assistant director 
director. 

Lest in reading the above paragraph, some 
‘onfusion may arise, von Sternberg was really 
born in 1894. 

He later became “Chief Advisor to William 
\. Brady”. 

How any man, even a Ph.D.. could advise 
Mr. Brady, is not for this character impres- 
sion. One may as well try, as did Carl Van 
Vechten, to be a Hollywood realist at a lunch- 
eon with Aileen Pringle. 

After Mr. von Sternberg advised Mr. Brady, 
the World War started. So well trained was 
he that the chief of some staff of the U. S. 
Army gave him one of a million documents 
saying he had been of the “highest value to 
the government in the war”. 

He placed the document with his Ph.D. 
and other relics and returned to work. 

We next find him in various capacities in 
motion picture studios in Fort Lee, N. J. 


and in Eneland. 
young fellow, who was later 


The intense 


By JIM TULLY 


to surpass them all, became assistant director 
to Lawrence Windom, R. William Neil, Emil 
Chautard, Wallace Worsley and other direc- 
torial zeros. 

So successful was he as an assistant direc- 
tor that he returned from England in 1924— 
on a cattle boat. 

He next received 


I ay Wen Love. 


The 


“screen credit” on 





JOSEF VON STERNBERG 
One of the most original of film directors, 
Josef von Sternberg, was known as a pro- 
ducer of extremely artistic but financially 


unsuccessful pictures, until he brought 
forth Underworld and The Last Command 


This helped a great deal, seemingly. He 
was out of work for some time. 

Suddenly he played an ace—and won. 

He met George K. Arthur. The latter was 
the thirteenth wonder of the world—an actor 
willing to submerge himself. 

Mr. Arthur wanted Mr. von Sternberg to 
write the scenario for his original story, aptly 
called Just Plain Bugs. Mr. von Sternberg re- 
membered his Ph.D. and was horrified. 

But he came of a race of traders, and like 
all clever men, he was anxious to get on. 

He began to mould the lighter man to his 
will. He told Arthur the story of Salvation 
Hunters. Mr. Arthur was said to have hesitated 
at first, when he learned that a steam shovel 
was to play an important role in the film. 

Von Sternberg took Arthur to the harbor 
and showed him a steam shovel playing the 
role of a mud dredger. With the monotony of 
childbirth the dredger worked, and with the 
rhythm of the spheres. 

Being a film comedian, Mr. Arthur was not 





impressed. 

sut the young Austrian imbued him with 
the idea. Of colossal ego, von Sternberg is 
not without the germ of greatness. He moulded 
others to his will. He imbued an actor with a 
fine idea. Arthur, with sheer gusto, adroitly 
raised five thousand dollars. Arthur, Georgia 
Hale and others in the film worked for a pit- 


tance. All except Mr. Stuart Holmes who 
played the villain. He required one hundred 
dollars each day—cash in hand. 

lt was a preposterous demand in the name 
of art. He was given the money—one day, 

The next day Mr. von Sternberg photo. 
eraphed his shadow. 

The steam shovel had to work anyhow, so 
von Sternberg merely photographed it. 

The harbor was full of hoboes, serial writ. 
ers, irregular girls, and sailors temporarily 
home from the sea. Anything that worked 
with such intense regularity as the steam 
shovel, fascinated them. 

They watched it by the hour. Mr. von Stern- 


‘berg used them for a realistic background. 


The mud of life was everywhere. It permeated 
the souls of men. It wrote -“finis” across their 
tired faces. 

The soul of the sardonic young bud from 
the Semitic tree responded to the scene. 

His people in the film were puppets. It 
would be unjust to say that he caught some- 
thing, perhaps beyond himself. No artist really 
does that. 

Von Sternberg caught the chaotic meaning. 
lessness of life. His procurer, his heroine, his 
villain, were as futile as Douglas Fairbanks 
trying to portray life. But over and beyond the 
puppets, as over and beyond us all, were the 
invisible strings of life. 

The picture finished, Mr. Arthur, with the 
assistance of Alfred Reeves, Charlie Chaplin’s 
business manager, interested the comedian in 
the venture. 

I watched the film with the Great Jester. I 
also watched the Great Jester. Chaplin was 
said to have denied his high approval of the 
film later. This I do not believe. 

It hit him, as we rough folk say in Holly- 
wood “right between the eyes”. 

They became focused in sadness as he 
watched the puppets walk through the muddy 
panorama. 

The film brought out the very greatest qual- 
ity in Chaplin—his compassion for life. 

For there is in Chaplin—a wounded, under- 
standing heart—swathed in frills. A lion 
forced to learn the mannerisms of social kit- 
tens. 

As one who was with Chaplin through it 
all, I must give the great comedian his due. 

It was the impetus of his encouragement 
that gave von Sternberg his start in life. 

But here we must change the mood. Mr. 
Chaplin gave that which artists have starved 
upon since the beginning—moral support. 

Douglas Fairbanks and Joseph Schenck 
bought the picture for twenty thousand dollars. 

Von Sternberg was engaged to direct Mary 
Pickford. It was a sad mistake. The Austrian 
is not yet a great realistic director, and even 
if he were, Miss Pickford could not use such 
a talent. 

Still haunted with the steam shovel idea, he 
went to Pittsburgh to do a story on the steel 
industry. 

It was then, and is now, a hundred years 

(Continued on page 80) 
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HENRI MATISSE 
Because he was one of the chief organizers of the artistic revolt 
known as Post-Impressionism and is still the leading painter 
of that school; because his motto 





1as always been “‘Simplifi- 
cation, organization and expression”’; and finally because, de- 
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SOPHIE BRASLAU 
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: Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany; because she is a 


LOUIS GOLDING 
Because he is a novelist 
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se suc Because he is an outstanding scientist Because his symphonic tone poems, writ- 
as well as an able flier; because his ex- ten in his twenties, have been in the 

‘dea. he peditions include Greenland in 1925, orchestral repertoires for almost forty 
the North Pole in 1926, and the trans- years; because the city of Vienna has 

he steel Atlantic flight of 1927; because his presented him with honorary citizenship 
brother is Governor of Virginia: be- and a civic palace; and finally because 

] years cause his book, Skyward, tells his story his latest opera Die Aegyptische Helene 

ag and finally because he plans a record will be presented in New York at the 
flight to the South Pole in September Metropolitan during the cor season 
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VANITY FAIR 


The Most Exciting Shot at Golf 


A Bed-Time Conversation in Which Certain Great and Heart-Breaking Tragedies Are Recounted 


T was in one of those desultory and in- 
terminable golfing conversations, which 

seem always to begin just when one is 
wanting to go to bed, that a friend posed me, 
the other day, with the question “What was the 
most exciting shot you ever saw?” I know I 
ought to have risen briskly and firmly and 
said it was too late at night for so momentous 
a topic. But I did not; I fell. 

What is more I did not answer him at once 
but fenced a little over his question. Such a 
shot, I remarked, might belong to one of two 
distinct categories, apart from the obvious 
fact that it must come at some great crisis of 
a great match. It might be a shot more or less 
ordinary in itself, such as anyone might play, 
but made dramatic by the circumstances; it 
might be a short putt such as he or I could 
generally hole although on this particular 
occasion it was missed by a great man. On the 
other hand it might be a shot altogether be- 
yond the compass of the common run of 
mortals, such as only a great man could play. 
Which kind of shot, I asked him, did he 


mean. 


E answered stolidly that he did not know 

which he meant and repeated his ques- 
tion. Thus he kept me out of bed the longer 
because I had perforce to choose one of each 
kind. 

As regards the first I had no doubt at all. 
It was a shot that not only produced the 
greatest excitement in my own breast and in 
those of all the onlookers at the time but was 
richest in exciting, nay in historic conse- 
quences. It was a down hill curling putt of a 
few yards which Mr. Francis Ouimet holed 
for a three on the seventy-first green in the 
Open Championship of America at the Brook- 
line Country Club in 1913. It was an ordinary 
shot in the sense that everybody now and 
again holes putts of that length and on that 
slope. It was extraordinary in that no one 
has probably ever holed a more difficult putt 
in a more acute crisis. As regards the conse- 
quences, think what would have happened if 
he had not holed it. He would only have had 
a three at the last hole to tie with Ray and 
Vardon instead of a four and in all human 
probability he would not have got it. Ray 
and Vardon would have tied for the cham- 
pionship which was what everyone was ex- 
pecting them to do; one of them would have 
won the play the next day and that champion- 
ship would by this time be more or less com- 
pletely forgotten. As it was, that championship 
may be regarded as marking the beginning of 
American Golfing Supremacy. No doubt that 
supremacy would have come anyhow, but it is 
my firm belief that the fact of the putt being 
holed accelerated it considerably and the fact 
of it having been missed, if it had been, 
would have retarded it. No shot of the same 
length or, as I think of any length, has ever 
made so much history. 

For my exciting shot, of the second type, 
I chose another shot played by an Ameri- 
can golfer at another seventy-first hole in 


By BERNARD DARWIN 


another Open Championship. It was Mr. 
Bobby Jones’s second shot to the seventeenth 
at St. Anne’s in 1926. He and Watrous, as all 
the world knows, were playing together; one 
of them would, humanly speaking, be the 
winner; they were all square with two holes 
to play; Wairous was right down the fairway 
and Bobby was away to the left on a waste of 
sand. The last hole at St. Anne’s is a com- 
paratively easy four for a good player. Add 
up all those circumstances and weigh them 
and admit that any reasonable person was 
right in expecting Watrous to gain a precious 
stroke at the seventeenth and hold his ad- 
vantage at the last. And then Bobby took some 
almost contemptuously small iron and hit a 
carry of 170 yards or so, off the sand and over 
hills of sand, right on to the green. 

Poor Watrous! 
“One moment stood he as the angels stand 

High in the stainless eminence of air, 
The next he was not—.” 
That shot finished him. It was a shot that was 
not merely extraordinary because of the cir- 
cumstances. One would have cried out as at a 
portent if it had been played in what we 
consider an ordinary friendly game. Most 
people could not play it if they tried from now 
to doomsday, under any circumstances, just 
because they have not got it in them. It is 
simply above their stature. 


HAD now done my duty but even so I did 

not go to bed. In fact the delay now became 
my fault and not my interlocutor’s because 
memories began to flood in on me thick and 
fast. | remembered one shot, not generally 
remembered which had made my heart stand 
still at the time and I had to tell him about it. 
It was in an Open Championship at Hoylake 
before the war. J. H. Taylor had been just 
coming on to his game, the weather was vile 
and windy and wet—just the weather to suit 
him—and I had a “hunch”, amounting to a 
prayerful conviction, that he was going to 
win. And then, in the qualifying round, noth- 
ing could or would go right with him. At one 
moment he seemed irretrievably out of it but 
he recovered nobly, he pulled round and with 
one hole to go all was well. He only had to 
do the hole in five and he had the wind behind 
him. A drive, an iron over the cross bunker 
and almost as far over it as he liked, and he 
could afford to take three more shots to hole 
out. But I suppose something snapped. 

At any rate, after a perfectly good tee shot, 
he weakly deposited his second right in that 
horrid cross bunker and—no doubt it served 
him right—the ball lay ill. He hacked it out 
but a good long way from the pin; his fourth 
shot left the ball a good five or six feet away 
and there was only one shot left. It had to 
go in or my favorite would not be playing in 
that championship, and after an agonizing 
wait it did go in—I did not see it; just as the 
ball was struck another onlooker moved in 
front of me—I only heard a sigh of relief and 
heaved a prodigious one on my own account. 
My hunch came true, for Taylor won that 





championship by a whole hatful of strokes. 
It was the greatest win of his long career and 
oh! how near he came not to playing at all. 

After that I really did get out of my chair 
and say that it was time to go but I said 
it a little half heartedly, I looked just a little 
reluctantly at the still cheerful fire and I suf- 
fered myself to be sent back into the depths 
of that very seductive chair with a very gent: 
push. “That’s all very well,” my friend said 
“and no doubt these things were quite agoniz- 
ing but they all have a happy ending; the man 
who played the shot always won the cham 
pionship. I want to be told of some crisis that 
ended unhappily, some stroke, with victory 
depending on it, which ended in terrific dis. 
aster. Come now, what was the most excitingly 
disastrous shot you ever saw.” 


T that I scratched by head. The ques- 
tion must be easy enough to answer but 
it was not. I racked my brains for somebody 
who, having two putts on the home green to 
win a championship, first laid himself a 
stymie and then knocked the other man in; 
but all in vain. Certainly I had once seen 
Braid plunge into the great Cardinal bunker 
at Prestwick, send two balls, one after the 
other, glancing off the black timbers over the 
burn and out of bounds and take eight for the 
hole. But even so he had retained his game 
and his tranquility so perfectly as to win at 
last. It had happened once at Prestwick too 
that Mr. Hilton took an eight at the Him- 
alayas, and eight at a three hole, and lost the 
championship to Vardon by two strokes; but 
I had not seen that—I could only think of 
strokes which, though disastrous, were not 
dramatically so—of Mr. Roger Wethered for 
instance needing, as it afterwards turned out, 
a four at the last hole at St. Andrews to beat 
Jock Hutchinson and, pitching lamentably 
short, taking five. After a perfect drive too 
and with nothing to do! But that was not 
exciting—it only cast a gentle melancholy 
upon the soul. I thought of Duncan going out 
in his fourth round at Sandwich in 1922 with 
a 68 to do to catch Hagen, arriving on the last 
tee with a four for his 68, putting his second 
just off the last green and then throwing up 
his head and sending his chip half way to the 
hole. That too was a disaster but it lacked 
the horrible thrill that comes with a fatal 
plunge into a big bunker or better still, into 
a lake or a river with the splash of doom. 
The nearest I could get to that was a memory 
of Mr. Edward Blackwell playing the nine- 
teenth hole in a championship at St. Andrews, 
lying just short of the famous burn and then 
fluffing the ball straight into it, under his very 
nose and toes; but there had been something 
too ignominious for great drama about that. 

I did remember one disaster from America, 
when eleven men played off for the last ten 
places in the championship at Garden City 
and poor Mr. “Heinie” Schmidt was just too 
clever: hit the very top of the ballast board 
in the bunker in front of the green (and had 

(Continued on page 106) 
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An American Champion—Gene Tunney 


A Portrait—With a Brief Biographical Note—of the World’s H avy weight Champion 


TUNNEY, Gene, Artist and Ring-master, was born in Greenwich Village, New 

York, where the intellectual and artistic environment quickly showed their in- 
fluence on his career. As a student in the atelier of his Uncle Samuel, he went 
in for marines, painting a number of them in his favorite shades of pink, old- 
tose and vermilion. In 1914, he went abroad as the guest of the French Govern- 
ment, at which time he did several fine front-line drawings. Returning to his native 
country, he landed in New York. He has kept on landing ever since. Mr. Tunney 
has given a series of magnificent one-man shows in New York, Chicago and 
Philadelphia. One of his finest canvases, The Dying Gladiator, which was hung 
on the ropes at the Sesqui-Centennial Exposition, has been declared a knock-out 
by competent judges. It is now in the Dempsey Collection. Artistically, Mr. 


Tunney’s technique is characterized by a high degree of polish and finish, with 
the accent on the finish. His skill as a draughtsman increases daily. Of him Royal 
Cortissoz, eminent art-critic says, “Tunney draws a crowd in the manner of the 
old masters.” Being an exceptionally fast worker, he finds time for many other 
pursuits, delving deeply into philosophy and other heavy-weight subjects. He 
ascribes his success to early hours, regular setting-up and knocking-down exer- 
cises and almost complete abstemiousness, though he takes a little punch now and 
then. His favorite stage character is Hand Socks in the Meisterswinger. His 
motto is, ““A man may be down but he is never out.” Authorities:Cashel Byron's 
Profession; Sock and Buskin; The Count of Montezuma; The Ring and the Bank- 
book; Thunder in the Left; Men Without Women; and To Have and to Hold 





lm portance 


Showing That the Correct Play 


F there is one thing in auction that must 
| be incorporated into contract and polished 
up and improved to the nth degree, it is 
the play of the hands. At auction there is 
always the incentive to score a game or a 
slam, but not the necessity for it that there 
so often is in contract. Games are frequently 
bid for in auction, but not more than half 
as often as in contract. The bidding for 
a slam in auction, is almost unheard of, 
while at contract it is a not unusual thing 
at all. 

As a result of this it becomes much more 
important to play the hand so well that the 
game or slam that has been bid can actually 
be made. The player who can figure out the 
only way to score the game or slam that are 
so important at contract is the player who is 
going to shine as one of the new galaxy of 
contract stars now in the making. The bidding 
at contract is important, of course, but its 
ratio of importance to the play of the hand, 
is considerably less than it is in auction. Most 
authorities seem to agree that, in auction, the 
bidding is more important than the play in the 
ratio of about two to one. At contract, how- 
ever, the play of the hands is just as impor- 
tant as the bidding, if not more so. Of what 
good is a daring try for a game or a slam if 
the play is not equal to the task. The answer 
is obvious, so don’t set yourself or your part- 
ner a greater task by your bidding than you 
or he can carry through to a successful con- 
clusion by your play. The following hands are 
interesting in that accurate bidding set a task 
that only still more accurate play was able to 
accomplish. The first of them was as follows: 
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No score, rubber game. Z dealt and passed. 
A passed, Y bids two spades and B passed. 
Z bids four clubs, A passed, Y bid four 
diamonds and B passed. Z now bid six clubs 
and all passed. This bid for a slam by Z is 
very questionable, but his doubtful bid was 
more than offset by his clever play. 

The Play: \ led the ace of hearts and 
followed with the five of clubs. Y followed 
suit and, of course, B played the deuce so 
Z was forced in the lead at the second trick. 
He now had to figure out a way to capture 
B’s king of clubs or the slam so daringly bid 
for could not be made. The only way to ac- 
complish this result is by shortening his 
trumps in such a way that Y will be in the 
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of the Play in Contract Bridge 


of the Hands Is More Important in Contract Than in Auction 


By R. J. LEIBENDERFER 

lead at the twelfth trick and so give Z a ten- 
ace position over B’s king of clubs. To do 
this, Z trump at least three of Y’s 
winning cards and thus make the so-called 
“Grand Coup” three times. It is very seldom 
that a player has the opportunity to make the 
Grand Coup even once, so that the chance to 
do so three times in one hand, the “Triple 
Grand Coup”, is an event of the greatest 
interest. At trick three, Z should lead the nine 
of spades and win the trick in Y’s hand with 
the jack. Y should now lead the queen of 
spades and Z should trump in his hand with 
the eight of clubs (Grand Coup No. 1). 
Z should now lead the deuce of diamonds, 
winning the trick in Y’s hand with the queen. 
Y should now lead the king of spades and 
Z should trump in his hand with the nine of 
clubs (Grand Coup No. 2). Z should now 
lead the seven of diamonds, winning the trick 
in Y’s hand with the king. Y should now lead 
the ace of diamonds and Z should trump 
in his hand with the ten of clubs (Grand 
Coup No. 3). Z should now lead the five of 
hearts and win the trick in Y’s hand with the 
queen. Y should now lead the five of diamonds 
and Z should trump in his hand with the jack 
of trumps. (This play does not constitute a 
Grand Coup because it is trumping a losing 
trick, not a winning one.) Z should now lead 
his last heart and win the trick in Y’s hand 
with the king. Now, no matter what Y plays, 
Z must win the last two tricks as he has left 
in his hand the ace, queen of clubs and B has 
left the king, six of clubs. In other words, 
Y is in the lead at the twelfth trick and Z 
has shortened his trump holding by trumping 
three of Y’s winning tricks and one loser. 
In this way he is able to shut out B’s king of 
clubs and so score the small slam in clubs, 
a perfect combination of daring bidding and 
brilliant play. 

Here is another interesting hand: 


must 
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No score, rubber game. Z dealt and bid one 
diamond. This bid may seem peculiar to the 
average player, but the expert knows that a 
hand of this type, containing three four card 
suits and a singleton, plays much better at 
a suit bid than at no trumps. For that reason, 
Z started off with a diamond bid but with the 
firm intention of showing the other two suits 
if the opportunity offered. A passed and Y bid 
two diamonds. B passed and Z now bid two 


spades. A passed and Y correctly bid three 
spades. When B passed, Z bid four spades 
and all passed. 

The Play: A opened the eight of hearts and 
B won the trick with the ace. He has several 
possible plays, (a) to return his partner’s 
heart lead and thus force Y to trump or 
(b) to lead a club or (c) to lead a spade. 
In this case, B elected to lead the deuce of 
clubs and Z won the trick with the ace. Z 
hasn’t much choice but to lead a heart and 
trump in Y’s hand with the trey of spades. 
His next play is also forced to some extent by 
his desire to obtain the lead in his own hand, 
if possible. Y should therefore lead the queen 
of diamonds. B should cover and Z should win 
the trick with the ace. He should now lead 
the ten of hearts and trump in Y’s hand with 
the six of spades. It is at this stage that the 
hand becomes interesting and Z must use 
considerable thought. His best play now is 
the ace of spades, on which all follow suit. 
The queen of clubs should now be played and, 
when B does not cover, Z should discard the 
queen of hearts. A wins this trick and can 
lead either a heart, a club or a diamond, but 
his play is immaterial. The heart is really 
the best play as it forces Z to trump with the 
eight of trumps. Z should now lead the deuce 
of diamonds, winning the trick in Y’s hand 
with the jack. Y should now lead the jack 
of clubs and Z should discard the five of 
diamonds. Y should now lead the trey of dia- 
monds, B should discard his last club and A 
wins the trick with the ten. No matter what 
A now leads, Z must win the next two tricks, 
thus scoring game and rubber. The play 
actually took place as given and Z’s partner, 
after the hand, said: “Partner, the way you 
played that hand made me dizzy. I never saw 
anybody shift the play to so many different 
suits”. It was a well played hand and shows 
the necessity of adapting your play not only 
to the cards held but also to the play of your 
adversaries. 

Here is an interesting grand slam hand: 
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No score, rubber game. Z, the dealer, bid two 
no trump. A passed, Y bid five diamonds and 
B passed. Z now bid five spades, A passed 
and Y correctly bid six no trump. When B 
passed, Z had the chance that comes so sel- 
dom and had the courage to take advantage 
(Continued on page 104) 
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SPORTS SHOES CHIC IN A BAG 
A tennis shoe copied from the A smart and convenient way 
French espadrille is of white in which to carry your golf 
canvas with black patent e shoes or a sweater, or other 
leather; also orange and blue. ; sports equipment is in this bag 
= The brown and white golf shoe Bie of green, tan, black, or red liz- 
is smartest with light colors; — ~ ard skin with zipper fasten- 
bid two From Abercrombie and Fitch - ing; Abercrombie and Fitch 
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Smart Cars for Touring 


Some of the Collapsible and Convertible Features in Motors for the Open Road 
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THE LANCIA 


The low graceful lines of the Lancia shown here make 
it one of the smartest of the smaller cars. When drop- 
ped out of sight, the collapsible top converts it into an 
open car of even more striking appearance, and done 
in the more subdued shades, it is suitable for either 
town or country. One of the neatest touches is in the 
excellent proportions and careful placement of the top 





THE ROLLS-ROYCE 
Strength and solidity is suggested in the lines of the 
completely convertible Rolls-Royce illustrated above. 
From the well-known radiator and bonnet to the rec- 
tangular window panes and the slip cover at the rear, 
the lines are direct and forceful. With the top down 
and windows raised, one may absorb the sunshine and 
have at the same time protection from the wind 
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Trim Sports Motors 


Interesting Treatment in the Body Designs of Cars for Sport and Country Use 

















THE PACKARD 


Horizontal mou!dings contrasting with the light tone 
of this Packard roadster create an illusion of speed 
which is not belied by the performance of the motor. 
Folding into extremely small compass, the top adds 
a bit of dash that is carried out in other smart details 


THE MERCEDES 


Of the large cars this Mercedes roadster presents some 
of the most interesting notes in body design. Strictly 


a sport car, it is informal in every detail, from the 
minute and amusing top to the torpedo effect at the 
rear and the low-set interrupted waist-line moulding 
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THE MINERVA 
Trimness is the keynote in the compact and yet grace- 


ful lines of the Minerva shown below. Windows in the sss és eet 
modern spirit minimize the height of the top and carry — Sp “ 
out the slope of the windshield and the rear of the car. : ~ Bh 


Modern architecture clearly influences the top design — 
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ON SHIPBOARD 
On board ship, this 
outfit is very smart. 
The jacket is grey 
with trousers of a 
lighter shade. Shoes 
are of brown buckskin 
and the hat light grey. 
Or, for the sake of va- 
riety the jacket may be 
blue and the trousers 
of a light blue grey 


For The We 

















FOR MOTORING 


For motoring, the polo 
coat is an excellent one. 
It is worn here with 
a tan felt hat, cream 
coloured shirt and tab 
collar, maroon cravat, 
bright yellow pull-over 
sweater, and suit of a 
medium shade of grey. 
The shoes are white and 
trimmed in dark brown 


ll-Dressed Man 


Some Smart Clothes for Travelling and a Note on Luggage for the Week-End 


is obvious that there is a wide divergence 

between the wardrobe for a year’s travel 

and that for a week-end, and individual 
tastes make for further differences. In an 
article so limited in scope it would be im- 
possible to enumerate the thousand and one 
ways of assembling a complete kit practical 
for all needs. However, the man who takes 
with him in addition to his lounge suits 
and their accessories equipage for golf, 
tennis, riding and the like must have many 
pieces of luggage and his problem is not what 
much as how to transport it. 
For the man who limits him- 


to wear so 


self to two or three pieces of 
baggage, the question of what 
to take is equally pressing and 
must be very carefully con- 
sidered. Lounge suits and ac- 
cessories to admit variety in 
the dress are the necessities of 
all travel and should be se- 
lected with a view to achieving 
as much variety as possible, at 
the same time preserving taste- 
ful combinations of colour. 
Most important are the suits 
and they should be not less 
than three in number, even for 


A WARDROBE SUITCASE 
A wardrobe case will be 
found useful for carrying 
dress clothes. They may be 
packed in the case with fair 
assurance that on removal 
they will be in presentable 
condition. Shoes also may be 
carried and other small things 





A SUGGESTED WEEK-END KIT 
p-brim felt hat (1) 
easted flannel suit (1) 
breasted tweed suit (1) 
r coloured flannel slacks (3 pairs) 

sweater (1) 
oled white buck shoes (1 pair) 
rts with attached collars (4) 

th tab collars (3) 

ars (4) 

1 handkerchiefs (1 dozen each) 
(6 pairs) 
(4) 

(2 suits) 
»be ee ee: & 


(1 pair) 
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oilet articles 
1 sports clothes as required 











A TOILET CASE 


The unfitted toilet case is one of the most 
useful small bits that may be conveniently 
stowed in the suitcase. Only the top and 
bottom of this piece are boarded, allowing 
the case to conform to its allotted space 





a week-end in the country. For travel by rail 
the worsted suit in a medium shade of grey or 
some off shade of colour is the most practical 
and the smartest in appearance. The material 
holds its neat and well tailoured appearance 
even with the harsh usage that travel exacts 
and a neutral shade conceals to some extent 
the collection of dust that must be expected 
while travelling. A single breasted jacket of a 
bluish grey cast, or with a black and light 
grey pattern is the smartest. 

For travel by motor or by boat, a tweed suit 
is the thing, and a tweed suit is always cut 
single breasted. Browns or 
tans are the accepted colours 
this season in tweeds and usu: 
ally they are of mixed colours 
such as blue and brown, or 
brown and green, or tan and 
black. If there is to be onl 
one tweed suit carried it 
should be of conservative cut 
and pattern. The most prac- 
tical is the plain back jacket 
made from a Shetland tweed 
with a small, neat, geometrical 
design in the fabric, but if 
another suit of the same char- 

(Continued on page 99) 


THE GLADSTONE BAG 
A partially collapsible bag 
of the Gladstone type is one 
of the smartest pieces of 
luggage a man can have. Its 
great advantage lies in the 
fact that each side may easily 
be packed or unpacked inde- 
pendently of the other side 
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Campbell’s Julienne is another 
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The London Letter 


A Few Details Concerning the Proper Household Equipment 


N these days of modern servants, the valet’s 

art, like the art of the personal maid, is a 

knowledge that is not always possessed by 
the servant who presents his or herself in that 
role. Therefore, it is necessary that the head 
of every household should know how things 
should be done so that the unskilled servant 
may become efficient enough to look after the 
clothes of the master or the mistress of the 
house in the proper manner and with care. 

As this article deals only with 
the problems of the male mem- 
bers of the household, it will be 
confined to the activities of the 
servants who look after the mas- 
ter’s clothes, but it is for the 
women of the household we 
write, as well as the men, for 
the problem of the master’s com- 
fort so often depends on the 
vigilance of the mistress that 
this knowledge should be at 
her disposal. 

The man who has not a per- 
sonal servant may still be ade- 
quately valeted if either a 
woman or a man servant in the 
house is properly instructed in 
the principles. To press a pair 
of trousers is not a difficult task, 
if it is done on a table large 
enough with an iron that is 


SHOES AND SLIPPERS 


The servant who lays out 
the clothes should arrange 
the slippers, the shoes, shoe- 
horn and shoe trees conve- 
niently near a low chair in 
the bedroom, as shown in 
the illustration at the right 


heavy enough, but to press a jacket is more 
difficult and this can be done properly only 
with the aid of a “sleeve board” (shown 
above) because in order to preserve the curves 
and modelling of a man’s jacket it cannot 
be pressed on a flat surface and, therefore, the 
round edges of the slightly elevated sleeve 
board make it possible to press without creas- 
ing, except in the sleeves, and the sleeve 
should be pressed only sufficiently to take the 
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PRESSING 


In the pressing room the 
man servant should have a 
commodious table with a 
felt and a coarse sheet, a 
strong light hanging di- 
rectly above it, a heavy 
tailor’s iron, and a “sleeve 
board”. And, of course, a 
rack for hanging clothes, 
cupboards for brushes and 
cleaning fluids, et cetera 


for the Care of Men’s Clothes 


creases out at the elbow. Lapels should never 
be pressed to show a crease, but should give 
the impression of being rolled. 

It is impossible for even the most efficient 
servant to press a man’s clothes properly 
without the right equipment. In the case of 
men’s clothes, the necessary equipment is a 
large pressing table of solid build covered 
with a felt and a coarse, but always clean, 
sheet, a heavy tailor’s iron, a sleeve board and 
a strong light hanging directly 
over the table in order that the 
servant may see clearly in any 
light and at all times of the day. 
It is surprising how many 
houses, that in every other re- 
spect are well equipped, lack 
the essentials referred to here. 

Any servant, whether valet, 
footman or housemaid, can be 
trained to lay out clothes in a 
professional manner if they are 
correctly instructed. Any servant 
can lay out the master’s evening 
clothes with the correct buttons 

(Continued on page 98) 


A PRACTICAL HANGER 


The most practical hanger 
for a suit is one which not 
only carries jacket and waist- 
coat but also the trousers, as 
illustrated, and has a broad 
piece for the jacket collar 


THE VALET’S KIT 


The man who travels with 
a servant should have a 
“valet’s kit”, in simple pine. 
This kit contains. sleeve 
board, international iron, 
and the other necessities 
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The Italy Not in the Guide-Books 


(Continued from page 42) 


gage to know that it is overweight, 
but frequently they do not even have 
to see it. The conductor on the train 
from Trieste to Florence did look at 
it. He said it was overweight, and 
that the excess charge would be thirty- 
eight dire. As he made out the receipt 
he remarked that if I had not had the 
luck to meet him, the charge would 
have been seventy-five lire. Overcome 
by gratitude, I finally, after much per- 
suasion, induced him to accept twenty- 
five lire for himself. He had held out 
for thirty. 

The baggage-master at Rome, how- 
ever, announced “troppo di bagaglio” 
as soon as he heard the porter’s hand- 
truck approaching—probably he knew 
by the creaking of the wheels. For one 
brief, fleeting moment I thought that 
he was actually going to weigh it, for 
he directed the porter—and the VF ag- 
en-Lit agent, who had somehow got 
attached to our little troupe—to the 
baggage scales. But no. He looked at 
the baggage, and then at the scales, 
and then made out a receipt for forty- 
two lire. The only extra cost was five 
lire that the Wagon-Lit man got for 
seeing me through. 

Before I get off the subject of 
trains, let me beg you, if you travel 
in Italy, never to let your companion 
swing her feet. M. did, and touched 
the cushion of the seat opposite, 
whereupon the conductor, withdrawing 
his nose from the glass door of our 
compartment, rushed in, uttering the 
characteristic well known Fascisti bat- 
tle-cry, “Eh-ah, eh-ah, ah-la-LAH!” 
and fined her twenty lire for violating 
the law—carefully glazed and framed 
in an unobtrusive nook of the corri- 
dor—that forbids passengers to “dam- 
age or soil” the fittings of a railway 
carriage. This fine is all the rage 
among American tourists in Italy this 
year. However, “when ladies are of the 
party,’ as Baedeker pensively remarks, 
“the expenses are generally greater.” 

Speaking of lire—and who in Italy 
does not?—reminds me that the Ital- 
ian monetary unit, in case you hadn't 
heard, has been stabilized, and is now 
worth five and one-half cents in Ameri- 
can money. The principal coins we 
tourists were the one 
lire piece, of nickel, which was vir- 
tually identical in size with the silver 
five lire piece; and the nickel two lire 
piece, which similarly resembled the 


encountered 


silver ten lire piece. We made many 
laughable mistakes, of course, fre- 
quently presenting an astounded na- 
tive with ten dire, under the delusion 
that we were giving him a two lire tip. 
[ must say for the native, however, 
that he generally saved us from con- 
fusion and embarrassment by courte- 
ously pretending not to notice the 
ror. 

According to Baedeker, “the trav- 
ler will often find it useful to 
offer at first a lower sum than he is 
willing to pay, in order to be able to 
concede somewhat in the process of 
bargaining.” M. tried that in various 
shops, with such unvarying and spec- 





tacular non-success that she appealed 
to me for assistance. I naturally as- 
sumed that the root of the trouble lay 
in the fact that M. cannot count above 
twenty-one in Italian. But some of my 
best offers were rejected with such vio- 


lence that I decided to make further 
investigations. It was then that | dis. 
covered that the practice of bargaining 
no longer exists in Italy. Under the old 
system, the Italian shop-keeper named 
twice the value of the article as his 
price, and gradually came down. Noy 
he names the same sum, and sticks to 
it. 

The restaurants, compared — with 
those of France, were a bit unexciting, 
We discovered only three kinds. First 
was the buca, or cellar-restaurant, or, 
to be frank about it, the tourist-res. 
taurant, papered throughout — with 
automobile and champagne posters, 
If you can’t get to Italy, and want to 
know what a buca is like, go to the 
Pepper-pot in Greenwich Village. The 
invariable feature of the buca was its 
trio, comprising guitar, mandolin, and 
mandolin, of which the guitar-player 
sang tenor. After a stirring rendition 
of O sole mio (they really do sing 0 
sole mio in Italy) the hat was passed, 
and all the Americans present put in 
five lire each. Thus encouraged. the 
musicians would sing O sole mio five 
times, passing the hat after every ren- 
dition. Contributions were on a slid- 
ing scale, the final one being Bae. 
deker’s well known “slight backward 
movement of the head.” In the second 
category was the Italian French res. 
taurant, which was like the American 
French restaurant. In the third was the 
real Italian restaurant, which was like 
Sardi’s in New York including the 
decorations and excluding the prices, 
which were higher. 

Our struggles with the language 
were not notably successful. Remem- 
bering how W. J. Henderson, the fa. 
mous musie critic, had once persuaded 
a Venetian gondolier to take him back 
to his hotel by handily quoting “Ritor- 
no, vincitor” from Aida, I had hoped 
to make my way” with © similar 
quotations. I tried it first while get- 
ting my permesso to stay in Italy, a 
ceremony that entails 
father’s name, one’s 
mother’s maiden name (no kidding), 


telling one’s 
name, one’s 
and one’s profession. I tried answering 
the last question with a simple, “Vissi 
arte, vissi d'amore.” Wut it did not 
create even amusement. Fascist off 
cials have little humor. 

A few of my phrases worked fairly 
well with  taxi-drivers, accelerando 
poco a poco and presto being the most 
efficacious. But in general I found that 
what one most needs, in chatting with 
Italian taxi-drivers, are the Italian 
equivalents of “Is that so?”, “Il be 
damned if I will’, “You and who 
else?”, “Extras my eye!”, and “You'll 
take that, and like it, or I call a 
cop.” Vivacious lads, those drivers, and 
a teeny weeny bit grasping. 

I could multiply 
tourists, but even these few will, I 
hope, prove useful. As for me, [I am 
through with being a tourist. The next 
time [ go to Italy I go armed with an 
whose size and 


these hints for 


Italian vocabulary 
fluency will be the delight and despait 
of the natives. Furthermore, I am g0- 
ing in the summer, when according to 
ihe credulous Baedeker, the traveller 
“will soon experience the enervating 
effects of exposure to the fierce rays ot 
an Italian sun”. No matter. Italy owes 


me a sunstroke or two. 
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says William A. Seiter 


director of Collen Alsore 
in “Happiness Ahead” 


“THERE is no physical attribute more important 
than alluring, smooth skin. A screen star passes 
the most merciless test—the Klieg lights find out 
the slightest flaw in spite of the most adroit make- 
up. But for the owner of a skin that can pass this 
test, there is the support of an adoring public.” 


TUDIO SKIN” —skin of rare smooth- 
ness—is the one thing every girl in 
Hollywood aspires to! Her skin must be 
flawlessly beautiful for success. Nowhere 
else in the world is smooth skin more jeal- 
ously guarded than in this city of talent 
and beauty! 


Nine out of ten screen stars use Lux Toilet 
Soap. It cares for their skin the true French 
way. For it is made by the method France 
developed and uses for her finest toilet soaps. 


So important is beauty in Hollywood that 
all the great film studios have made it the 
oficial soap in their dressing rooms! 


Order some of this lovely, white soap today. 
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EntRANCING Co.titeEN Moorg, the youthful First National star, whose 
every role is a new triumph, knows the importance of a beautiful, smooth 
skin before the camera! Gaily she faces the all-revealing lights of the close-up, 
for her satin-smooth skin proudly defies them. Appealing, wistful—she 
dances through one stellar role after another, always adding to her hosts 
of admirers and rising to greater heights in cinema art! 


“For anyone who wants to keep a perfect complexion, 


Lux Toilet Soap is splendid.” | A “re 


Luxury hithe rto found 


Lux Toilet SOAP #302" 10¢ 
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Josef von Sternberg 


(Continued frem page 66) 


too early for such a tale. And the 
man who writes it will have broken 
his back in the labor of the mills 
that a Schwab might float on waves 
of Babbitt glory. 

The Austrian was too honest. The 
plan failed. 

Professor Max Reinhardt wondered 
later how such a film could be pro- 
duced in Hollywood. Such wonderings 
came to nothing. There are those who 
might wonder how The Miracle came 
to be produced in a_semi-civilized 
age. 

Von Sternberg was apparently de- 
feated for some months. Mediocre 
directors said “I told you so” and 
were pleased with their mediocre 
selves. 

He wandered then into that wilder- 
ness of misunderstanding—the Metro- 
Goldwyn-Mayer Studios. 

His first film there was The Exqui- 
site Sinner. Who she was I know not. 
Her name has escaped posterity. He 
had trouble with the officials. 

Irked at too much inane super- 
vision, Mr. von Sternberg asked to 
be discharged. Other officials were 
willing to wash their hands of him. 
Not so, Irving Thalberg. At last the 
contract was broken by mutual consent. 

He went to Europe, and on his re- 
turn he was signed by Chaplin to 
bring his ex-leading lady Edna Pur- 
viance, out of the limbo of obscurity. 
Miss Purviance’s art had not been 
improved by a European sojourn. The 
film cost Mr. Chaplin ninety thousand 
dollars. lt was not released. 

Chaplin took his loss magnificently. 

So much did the failure of the film 
affect von Sternberg that he married 
his script clerk. They were divorced 
later. 

He then met a man whom Walter 
Wanger has called “the finest film 
executive in the world” ... B. P. 
Schulberg. 


Schulberg, during business hours, js 
as hard as nails in the rafters of a 
synagogue. 

Deeply human underneath, he knows 
individuals. 

He signed the roving Austrian. 

His salary was a pittance among 
directors—three hundred a week. 

Under Schulberg’s guidance von 
Sternberg began over again—as an 
assistant director. 

Later he was told to make “re. 
takes” on another director’s film. Re. 
takes are scenes re-photographed. 

The Austrian knows more about a 
camera than he does about people. 

Schulberg guiding him carefully, 
saw the retakes, and signed him to 
direct Underworld. 

This proved that von Sternberg was 
capable of making pictures that were 
financially successful. Underworld is 
the greatest box office attraction of 
the year. 

About the same time, he sold a story 
to Paramount on which he collaborated 
with Benjamin Glazer, one of the 
leading scenario writers of America. 
It was The Street of Sin. Mr. Glazer, 
has since attempted to have his own 
name removed from the picture on ac- 
count of too much interference on the 
part of Mr. Jannings, the star. 

Before von Sternberg was given an- 
other picture to direct, he assisted in 
editing Erich von Stroheim’s The 
Wedding March. 

Then followed The Last Command. 
This film, and Underworld broke all 
records. 

Von Sternberg’s salary has been 
raised automatically until it now 
reaches enormous proportions. 

There are those of us among von 
Sternberg’s friends who claim that he 
is a man who needs failure now and 
then that his spirit may be chastened. 

Perhaps Schulberg has _ proved 
otherwise. 


Civilized Subterfuges 


(Continued from page 33) 


swim home with the feeling that they 
have spent a satisfactory time. They 
certainly give the impression that 
they do, but perhaps that is just good 
manners. Or do they all wonder, I 
wonder, what we should all look like 
if the ink-supply were cut off, and we 
were left stark upon a world with no- 
body to provide for our immediate ne- 
cessities ? 

But where is the solution, or isn’t 
there one? Friendship? But friendship 
is an art which goes far beyond mere 
acquaintance, and makes its demands, 
even though it grant its rewards. 
Love? But that is an intoxication, not 
life’s staple food. Also, one grows old. 
There seems to be no real stand-by 
but one’s own private life.—the life 
that goes on in the middle of the cloud 
of ink. One must, after all, make up 
one’s mind as to the most beautiful 
city. The wheel comes full circle, and 
the absurd newspaper finds its justi- 


fication. To what hill-town shall we be- 
take ourselves, in spirit, when we feel 
we want a refuge? to what citadel 
when we want to lock ourselves in? 
There was a Persian village in which 
I stayed once, a strange huddle of mud 
houses, the colour of a skeleton, 
hooked and grappled on to the face of 
cliffs overhanging a river-bed; it could 
not be called a city, but a_ strange 
and fantastic beauty could not be de- 
nied it, and there I have a sanctuary 
where few people would think of look- 
ing for me. One feels safe and secure, 
with such a fastness buried in the 
mind. But the houses of such retreats 
soon cease to be real, and melt away 
into some transparent, vaporous sub- 
stance more fitted to shelter the help- 
less and unpractical being that lurks un- 
der the trappings we put on for disguise. 
It is a shy being, aware of its own 
vulnerability, that builds for itself in 
secret its own most beautiful city. 
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ACK of Packard's acknowledged leadership 
in the fine car field lies the story o 

Packard’s development of specialized mac 
tools. A long story of pioneering achievement 
but one which tells of swift advances in manu- 
facturing processes affecting every Packard part. 
For example, when Packard cars first gained 
fame for quality nearly thirty years ago, each 
part was individually drilled with a single tool 
and many measurements—a method but little 
improved over those of our forefathers. 
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CGTL-presses plerce more than a score of holes 
in the three sides of transmission housings 
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a Packard. even the drilling of holes has become 
a Packard, even the drilling of holes has become 
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an operation of rapid and scientific exactness. 


It is precision manufacture which permits 
1 - ‘ . 

Packard to translate fine engineering and mate- 

-ials into superlative performance and long life. 
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FOR YOU WHO ENJOY 
OLD WORLD CHARM 


Twenty-three miles northeast of Paris is the Chateau of Chantilly, 
celebrated for years as a superb example of the art developed 
during the reign of Louis XV. 


Chantilly, done in sterling by the Gorham Master Craftsmen, 
is of this same delightful period and finds its inspiration and name 
at this historic source. The keynote of its beauty is essentially 
simplicity. Graceful curves—charming outline, with just a touch 
of relieving decoration. 





Chantilly will appeal especially to you who enjoy simplicity, 
who feel perhaps that the Colonial mood has gained too broad 
a following. 


Your jeweler will gladly show you Chantilly as well as many 
other Gorham patterns. Chantilly Tea Spoons are $8.50 for 6. 


Dessert Knives $17 for 6. Dessert Forks $18 for 6. 


GORHAM 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. @L@ NEW YORK, N. Y. 
MEMBER OF THE STERLING SILVERSMITHS GUILD OF AMERICA 
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Every year more and more 
people are buying fine clothes. And every 
year more and more of these same people 


are buying Oshkosh Wardrobe Trunks. 


An attractive descriptive booklet, “Your Home 
Away From Home,” will be sent you on request 
to 440 High Street, Oshkosh, Wisconsin. 


THE OSHKOSH TRUNK COMPANY 
Oshkosh, Wisconsin, and 8 East 34th Street, New York City 


OSHKOSH 
TRUNKS 


VANITY FAIR 


The Romantic Attachment 


(Continued from page 39) 


quite all right with thousands who 
see it and, to a conveniently little ex- 
tent, hear it. The costumes and 
settings, the sense of so much youth- 
fulness wrapped up in a_ grand 
romance, are better salesmen for it as 
an entertainment than a pearl among 
libretti and a jewel of an operatic 
aria. 

It is this same sense of youthfulness 
which puts almost all of them across. 
Leave it to the psychiatrists to divulge 
why New Yorkers are so youth-crazy. 
Boil down the stomping and yahooing 
of Good News and you get an irreduc- 
ible memory of youngsters enjoying 
themselves on the stage as fiercely 
and funnily and infectiously as only 
youngsters can. As I recall it, there is 
one kindly, gray-haired professor as 
the sole adult of its university cast. 
The rest is a grand push of jolly and 
nimble kids, impertinently pretty in 
dresses, incorrigibly good-natured in 
pants, and spattering vim and vigour 
wth every heel-clap. 

That is what all the rest of the 
musical comedies of the year have 
grabbed at, too: at this same frenzy of 
the young folks. It seems the ambition 
of each of them to give every member 
of its audience the sensations of 
a Pied Piper leading all juveniles 
in sight to the nearest night-club. 
You can get that sensation from 
Here’s Howe, from Funny Face, from 
Rosalie, even from Lovely Lady or 


. and I suppose there are worse, 

But what else can you get? I am 
making so bold as to presume that you 
are safely out of prep school and do 
now and then want something more, 
If so, that is your misfortune. For 
youll rarely get it. Nine-tenths of the 
musical shows of nowadays are ad- 
dressed to your kid sister or your 
Amherst freshman son. To them 4 
Connecticut Yankee will appeal as the 
last word in fantasy and the high-C 
of wit. When one Arthurian knight 
tells another, “Thou art full of the 
juice of the prune,” there is nothing 
for you but to follow their lead and 
burst into juvenile glee. 

It is bad enough having to give in to 
the law when it announces that the 
morals of plays must be attuned to 
the young folks. But when the wit of 
them, the music and dancing and 
whole spirit of them, have to throw 
away all sophistication, adult under- 
standing and comfortable unsenti- 
mentality, too, for the same silly bit 
of tyranny. . .well, let us grown-ups 
have some sort of musical comedy hall 
of our own. Let youth be served else- 
where. In our capacities as_ tired 
husinessmen and more tired parents, 
give us a refuge (with music) where 
we can be as cynical and unromantic, 
and as all-too-wise about the mating 
passion, as we please. In short, musical 
shows for adults. In shorter still, an 
American Offenbach. 


worse.. 


The Mortimer Mirror 


(Continued from page 58) 


nothing. But the door was locked after 
that. And now she was all in a fever 
to be married, and off. She would sell 
the house, she would go away. And the 
old aunts sent for the great glass. 

When the time came, I was there 
in the hall, along with the old cabinet- 
maker who was to pack it. I hated to 
see it go. Glenn Mortimer had liked 
it, it was “family”. It was standing 
propped in a corner of the wall, at 
an angle to its old accustomed place; 
and in it one now saw a part of the 
library which it had not reflected be- 
fore. It showed the lamp, and the 
broad desk with the dust on it; and 
all at once I saw that, over the desk, 
in the falling dusk, the lamp was 
lighted. 

In that same moment, her foot was 
on the stair; she was coming down. 
She came lightly, her lover was wait- 
ing. Beside the big glass, the old man 
stood patiently at guard. Like the 
mirror, he too was “family”; he had 
always worked for the Mortimers. His 
men were late with the boards and 
sacking to pack it for handling, and 
so he stood there, dignified and quiet, 
folding his stained hands, awaiting the 
courteous notice of the lady of the 
house as she passed. 

She did not notice him. Swiftly she 
came down like a bright darting bird, 
and did not see the mirror, in its un- 
accustomed place, till she was fairly 
on it. I was facing it too, and to me 


also it came like a shock to see the 
reflection of her little elegant figure, 
so sharply arrested: the slim frock, 
the hard bright rosy face, the tiny 
smart hat pulled down on her head, 
all mirrored in what had been, ten 
minutes earlier, the corner of two 
blank walls. And then, as her face 
went suddenly and horribly white be- 
fore my eyes, I could see what she saw 
behind us both, in the glass, through 
the library door: a brooding, seated 
shape, dark against the glow of a 
lamp, a shape that swept forward to- 
ward the threshold, smoothly—on 
wheels... 

Her paralysis broke without a sound, 
I think she was too terrified to scream. 
With a single bound of her light body, 
she put the length of one frantic and 
incredible leap between her and that 
door. And then indeed she screamed! 

. . Screamed twice, shrieks to pierce 
the marrow... as the staircase opened 
under her frightened feet that vainly 
sought the fioor. Disoriented, deceived 
by the great glass in its unfamiliar 
place, she had leaped for escape to- 
ward the side-corridor toward 
where the corridor with its stout safe 
floor should have been . . . and found 
empty space. With all the force of her 
distracted spring of fear, she pitched 
forward and down. 

They picked her up with her broken 
neck from where she had struck, there 
at her lover’s feet. 
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Hundbags ... in @ selection of individual creations that are very unusual. 
Many ave of materials that are without duplicate. Rare leathers or antique Persian 


brocades of the XVIII Century. 
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BLACK STARR. & FROST 


PewWwELERS IN NEW YORK FOR 138 YEARS 


FIFTH AVENUE, CORNER 48TH STREET, NEW YORK 
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Ax America is turning to Chris-Craft for enjoyment and 
recreation! For freedom from dust and dirt and traffic- 
congested highways! 

uncrowded waterways! 


For enchanting sunlit hours on cool, quiet, 


Place your order now to insure delivery and get a full summer’s 
enjoyment. Chris-Craft factories are working day and night, 
but even with our capacity as the world’s largest builders of all- 
mahogany runabouts, we are unable to accumulate stocks for 
future delivery. 


Let your dealer give you a Chris-Craft ride. See what glorious 
sport and luxurious water transportation a Chris-Craft provides. 


Write us for your dealer’s name if you do not know him. 


$2235 to $9750 °een 


May we send you this booklet? 


Prospective owners may have free upon request a copy of the Chris- 
Craft catalog, containing complete descriptions of the ten 1928 
Chris-Craft models. Write for your copy today. 


CHRIS SMITH & SONS BOAT Co. 


27 Detroit Road r r Algonac, Michigan 
New York Factory Branch, 153 West 3lst St., at 7th Ave. 


hris-Craft 


THE WORLD’S LARGEST BUILDERS OF ALL-MAHOGANY RUNABOUTS 











VANITY FAIR 


Notes on the Tender Passion 


(Continued from page 55) 


$39 
Dormant love is all very beautiful 
hut it must not be dormant too long. 
Otherwise it may never awaken. 


$40 


The greatest doubt in the mind of 
a lover is the doubt of his own capa- 


bilities. 
$11 


In the bouquet of Venus the thorns 
have a habit of surviving long after 
the blossoms. 


$12 
He who would willingly dissect his 

own affaire de coeur fully deserves to 

know the exact condition of things. 


$43 


Though it is the heart that is al- 
ways wounded in the war of love, com- 
paratively few of the wounds, strange- 
ly enough, ever preve fatal. 


$44 


That a lover’s declarations are 
largely insincere is surely of small 
wonder when one stops to consider 
how very few lovers are in the least 
sincere with themselves. 


$45, 


A man quarrels with an old love for 
the very reasons that attract him in 
a new love. 


$416 


Time: Cupid’s truest friend and 
deadliest enemy. 


$17 


Fortunate is he who can remember 
all his amorous joys. Yet more for- 
tunate still is he who can forget his 


amorous sorrows, 
$18 


Although love constantly dies, it is 
still just as popular as ever. 


$49 


Divorce: the armistice of marriage. 


$50 


When the melodrama of love is 
ended, there is no music to play us 
out. The band has long since left. 


$51 


A wise man in love takes things as 
they are. A fool seeks that which 
he is afraid he may discover. 


$52 


Disillusion in love is admittedly 
among the commonest of occurrences. 
Which is due, nine times out of ten, 
not to the object of one’s affections 
having changed but to the change in 
oneself, 


§53 
The wounds of love heal more slow- 


ly than we believe, though rarely as 
slowly as we pretend. 


un 


54 
In any really magnificent hate a 
touch of love is usually necessary, 


wn 


55 
Love: life’s most exotic and most 
beautiful disease. 


$56 


Among man’s greatest blunders 
must be catalogued. well to the top 
of the lengthy list, that of loving the 
right woman at the wrong time. 


Sol 


Tt takes two to make a love affair but 
one is quite enough to ruin it. 


$58 


In an affair of the heart nothing is 
ever quite as sad as that which might 
have been. With the exception, of 
course, of that which actually was. 


§59 


Of all the arts the least understood 
is the art of making love. 


$60 


The perfect love affair is one which 
is born in a flash and which dies 
as quickly. 


$61 


On the merry-go-round of love all 
too often are the brass rings merel 
brass. 

$62 

In the business of love so much de- 
pends upon a certain sense of humour 
in the man and a certain lack of it 
in the woman. 


863 


He who continually seeks to fall 
in love is almost as much of a fool 
as he who continually seeks to escape 
from it, once it comes to him. 


$64 


In reading the book of love we tear 
out each page as we proceed. When 
we have finished, the binding alone 
remains, 

$65 


It has been said that it is a mistake 
to repeat an emotion. This is absurd 
on the face of it. No two emotions 
are ever the same. 


$66 


From the bitterest of tragedies love 
swings to the gayest of comedies. It 
is all a question of whether our own 
or another’s love is concerned. 


$67 


That we are so often unable to say 
the things we feel is certainly one of 
love’s greatest tragedies. Yet not one 
tenth the tragedy of being unable to 
feel the things we say. 


$68 


With the realization of the end of 
even the most perfect amours there 
is somewhere, deep down in our sigh,. 
just the least note of relief. 
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| 
DONT FOOL! 
_ YOURSELF }f 


Since halitosis never announces 
itself to the victim, you simply 
cannot know when you have it. 


' 

















| Nice people recognize 
the risk - and avoid it 


ECOGNIZING,, first, that halitosis (unpleas- 


ant breath) is widespread, and, second, that 


Listerine, because of its marked power as 
a deodorant, ends halitosis 


Being a powerful deodorant, it then dispels the 
odors themselves. 


its victim is seldom aware of its presence, nice 
people avoid the risk entirely by using Listerine. 
Simply rinse the mouth with it. Every morning. 
Every night. And between times before meeting 
others. It immediately ends halitosis. The breath 
becomes sweet and inoffensive. And how important 


If you have the slightest doubt about Listerine’s 
amazing power to deodorize, make this test. Rub 
a bit of onion on your hand. You know how hard 
this odor is to remove. Next apply Listerine clear. 
Immediately the odor disappears. Even the odor of 
fish yields to this treatment. 

Don’t take the chance 





that is in social, home and 





business life ! 

Listerine ends halitosis be- 
cause it strikes first at the 
cause. And then conquers 


checks fermentation from 
which odors usually arise. 


they? 








READ THE FACTS 
Vz had halitosis 


the effect. Being antiseptic, it 68 hairdressers 


of. offending others when, 
by simply using Listerine 
halitosis can be prevented. 
Keep a bottle handy in home 


state that about and ofhce. And use tit. 
every third woman, many of them 
from the wealthy classes, is halii 2 
toxic. Who should know hetter than 





ambert Pharmacal Co., 


: L 
é 7 St. Louis, Mo., U.S. A. 
2 
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LISTERINE 


The safe antiseptic 


4 “= 
8 = 


HAVE YOU TRIED THE 
NEW LISTERINE SHAVING CREAM? 


*¢ 
Cools your skin while you shave and keeps it cool after 


ward. An outstanding shaving cream in every respect 
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[raw | The Red Kiss 


(Continued from page 60) 



































New York January 25 
Walter Sapp 
Paradise Hall Palm Beach 
NO ONE ELSE AVAILABLE AT THAT 
SALARY 
Georze Coteburg 


Palm Beach January 25 


George Coteburg 
Bigabeia Pictures Inc 
500 Fifth Avenue New York 
MISS ROCKACHILD HAS OFFERED TO 
PLAY PART FOR NOTHING 
Director Walter Sapp 


New York January 25 
Walter Sapp 
Paradise Hall Palm Beach 


HOW DOES SHE PHOTOGRAPH 
George Coteburg 


Palm Beach January 26 


George Coteburg 
Bigabeta Pictures Inc 
500 Fifth Avenue New York 
GRAND STAR MATERIAL 
Director Walter Sapp 


New York January 26 


Walter Sapp 
Paradise Hall Palm Beach 


HAS SHE IT 
George Coteburg 


Palm Beach January 27 


George Coteburg 
Bigabeta Pictures Inc 
500 Fifth Avenue New York 
1 SAID GRAND STAR MATERIAL 
Director Walter Sapp 


New York January 27 
Walter Sapp 
Paradise Hall Palm Beach 
ALL RIGHT BE VERY CAREFUL WITH IT 


George Coteburg 


Palm Beach January 27 


George Coteburg 
Bigabeta Pictures Inc 
500 Fifth Avenue New Yerl: 
SHOULD LIKE TO RESIGN MY 
CHARACTER PART OWING TO 
GENERAL IMMORALITY OF 
PRODUCTION 
Agnes Phrump 


New York January 27 
Miss Agnes Phrump 
Paradise Hall Palm Beach 
REGRET MUST HOLD YOU TO YOUR 
CONTRACT 
George Coteburg 


New York January 27 
Edwin Profeil 
Paradise Hall Palm Beach 
WHAT ABOUT MY EIGHT HUNDRED 
DOLLARS A WEEK 
Humphrey Tutch 


Palm Beach January 27 


Humphrey Tutch 

Racket Club New York 
TERRIBLY SORRY COTEBURG WONT 
HEAR OF GIVING YOU CONTRACT AS 
| SUGGESTED AM SENDING YOU GOLD 


New York January 28 
Arthur Stieff 
1300 Commonwealth Avenue Boston 


THERE IS HANKYPANKY GOING ON 
IN PARADISE 
A Fri nd 


u) 


Boston January 2 


James J Rockachild 
Claridges Hotel London 
SOME KIND OF UNSEEMLINESS IS 
APPARENTLY TRANSPIRING AT 
PARADISE HALL FULL STOP 
Arthur Stief 


London January 3) 
Arthur Stieff 


1300 Commonwealth Avenue Boston 
BE MORE EXPLICIT 
Jame J Rockachild 


Boston January 31 


James J Rockachild 
Claridges Hotel London 


1 AM IGNORANT OF THE EXACT 
NATURE OF THE UNSEEMLINESS 
SEMICOLON BUT ANGELA REFUSED 
TO VISIT MY MOTHER AND MYSELF 
DASH IN SPITE OF MY EXPRESSED 
DISPLEASURE DASH AND HAS 
FURTHERMORE FAILED TO ASK US 
TO VISIT HER SEMICOLON IN 
ADDITION TO WHICH i HAVE BEEN 
THE RECIPIENT OF A DISQUIETING 
TELEGRAM FULL STOP I THANK YOU 
IN ANTICIPATION OF YOUR 
ATTENTION TO THIS PERTURBING 
MATTER FULL STOP 


Arthur Stieff 


London February ! 
Arthur Stieff 


1300 Commonwealth Avenue Boston 
CANNOT ATTEND TO IT FROM HERE 
GO DOWN THERE YOURSELF 


James J Rockachild 


Boston February 2 
Miss Angela Rockachild 
Paradise Hall Palm Beach 


MY MOTHER AND I PROPOSE TO 
ARRIVE AT PARADISE HALL AT YOUR 
FATHERS INVITATION IN THE 
FORENOON OF SATURDAY COMMA 
THE FIFTH INSTANT FULL STOP 


Arthur Stieff 


Palm Beach February 2 
Arthur Stieff 


1300 Commonwealth Avenue Boston 
BRING YOUR MAKEUP 
Angela 


Palm Beach February 6 


James J Rockachild 
Claridges Hotel London 


STATE OF AFFAIRS IS INDESCRIBABLE 
COLON THERE ARE MOBS IN THE 
HOUSE AND ELEPHANTS IN THE 
GARDEN FULL STOP THEY ARE 
ALLEGED TO BE PRODUCING A 
MOTION PICTURE FULL STOP I AM 
STAYING ON AND ENDEAVOURING TO 
REASON WITH ANGELA FULL STOP 


Arthur Stief 


Palm Beach February 7 
James J Rockachild 


\ CIGARETTE CASE 
Edwin Profeil Claridges Hotel London 
re ] ‘ 24. 9° IT APPEARS THAT ANGELA HERSELF 
s pretty bad. Is it passable: Nia Paks . 99 |S PERFORMING AS PART OF THE 
ios de Ee ainin Richer Gh ocncsiiead dé oF was : _ New Fork January <0 RED KISS FULL STOP OUR 
Pig . ie Edwin Profeil ENGAGEMENT IS AT AN END FULL 
; babe : ; Paradise Hall Palm Beach STOP ie 
m not worrying about the tires—Ive got KNelly- Arthur ote) 
f ying al I've got Kell: | DONT SMOKE Arthur Stief 


on all around. 


Humphrey Tutch 


(Continued on page 88) 
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Boston 
: ie. Listen oe 
child 
ee A piano is playing. Rich and resonant, the slow notes climb— 
climb—to break at last in glittering showers of sound. 
m This is the touch of genius, on these keys! Genius is painting, 
“nay in transcendent colors, the dreams of genius. Rachmaninoff is 
SSED playing Chopin. 
. US Yet Rachmaninoff is half world away! It is the Ampico you hear, 
EEN 
TING Ampico is the miraculous instrument which—as part of the actual 
valli piano—reproduces the artist’s playing as perfectly as though his 
ING hands were on the keys! So perfectly that even the greatest musi- 
Stieff cians, listening blindfoid, cannot tell the difference. 
wig Through the Ampico you hear the real voice of the piano, in all its 
beauty! The Ampico is the piano itself. It is the artist at the piano 
Boston —waking to life the greatest, the best-beloved, of all instruments! 
HERE 
By a system of recording which registers tone to an infinitely finer ? 
child degree than the human ear can detect, the Ampico brings to you 
er faithfully every subtlety, every shading, of the artist’s technique. 
sii It brings you the temperament, the mood, the soul—call it what 
you will—that makes Rosenthal Rosentha/, Lhévinne Lhévinne. 
— The individual genius that draws you to hear certain pianists upon 
the concert platform weaves its unchanged spell about you in your 
i own home, from the keys of your own piano—by means of the 
Stief Ampico, 
ruary 2 The owner of the Ampico has practically every great pianist of 
the day at his beck and call. Rachmaninoff, Orloff, Lhévinne, 
Boston Rosenthal, Bloomfield-Zeisler, Leginska, Ornstein, Levitzki—a 
viii host of them—all are yours, The masters of syncopation—Lopez, 
Delcamp, Confrey, many others—they are yours. At the mere 
ruary 6 touch of an electric button they will play for you—while you relax 
in your chair to listen, undisturbed, 
IBABLE When you, yourself, wish to play, the Ampico leaves the piano 
“9 entirely yours—action unchanged, tone unchanged. And in the 
E piano’s beautiful form— its charm of lustrous wood and flowing 
AM line—the Ampico makes no alteration, 
ING TO 7 ‘ ‘ P F 
TOP Among the warmest admirers of the Ampico are musicians and The Ampico comes in the following pianos: 
Stief music students. To these it brings, intimately, the instruction and Mason & Hamuin Kase CHICKERING 
cae inspiration of the great masters, Just as the student of music profs J. x C. Fischer Marsuary & WENDELL 
iad its by hearing the public concerts of great pianists, so he profits Ampico SYMPHONIQUE 
by hearing them through the Ampico, Tue Wituis (in Canada) 
_ There is only one way to believe in this miracle of the Ampico. Electrically eperant mcihleP7S9 a $4,500. An initial cf 
. a i z : ment of 10% will place an Ampico in your home. The 
aie You must hear it! You can do this at any store where the pianos remainder is payable over a period of two years. 
me listed here are sold. It is an experience you should not postpone, Salons in principal cities 





) Tue Ampico Corporation + 584 Firrn Avenue, New York 
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Mt. Rock Fleece 
OVERCOATS 


Like the Rolls-Royce car, “No Mt. Rock 
Fleece Overcoat has ever worn out.” To be 
sure, these remarkable coats have had only 
one season’s hard wear. But in that one 
season Mt. Rock Fleece did two things— it 
established an entirely new standard of fleece 
durability, and it became the most widely 


imitated fabric in America. 


ADLER: R@CDHESTER. 
Clothes 


LEYY BROS. & ADLER-ROCHESTER, 


HES TER 


rN<C. 


RO ¢ LOS ANGELES 


VANITY FAIR 


The Red Kiss 


L nd m February 8 
Wiss Angela Rockachild 
Paradise Hall Palm Beach 
REMOVE RUBBISH IMMEDIATELY 
Father 


Palm Beach February 9 
Jame Ss J Rocka hile 
Claridges Hotel London 
RUBBISH INCLUDES MY FIANCE 
Angela 


London February 10 
Miss Angela Rockachild 
Paradise Hall Palm Beach 


CANNOT BE SO ARTHUR CABLES 
YOUR ENGAGEMENT IS BROKEN 


Father 


Palm Beach February 11 
James J Rockachild 
Claridges Hotel London 


MEAN MY NEW FIANCE EDWIN 
PROFEIL 


Angela 


London February 12 
Miss Angela Rockachild 
Paradise Hall Palm Beach 
INSIST YOU MARRY ARTHUR CABLE 
DECISION 


Father 


Palm Beach February 13 
James J Rockachild 
Claridges Hotel London 
IMPOSSIBLE. ARTHUR PRACTICALLY 


ENGAGED TO MISS PHRUMP I MUST 
MARRY EDWIN PROFEIL 


Angela 


London February 14 
Ldwin Profeil 
Paradise Hall Palm Beach 
IF | CONSENT TO MARRIAGE WILL YOU 
PROMISE TO RETIRE FOR EVER FROM 


FILMS 
Jaume Ss J Rockachild 


Palm Beach, February 15 
James J Roi dea hild 
Claridges Hotel London 


REGRET IMPOSSIBLE HAVE FIVE YEAR 
CONTRACT WITH BIGABETA PICTURES 


INC 
Edwin Profeil 


Continued from page 86) 


Palm Beach February 16 
Jemes J Rockachild 
Claridges Hotel London 
$O HAVE I 
Angels 


London, February 17 
Miss Angela Rockachild 
Paradise Hall Palm Beach 
ABSOLUTELY FORBID MARRIAGE 
Father 
Palm Beach, February 18 
James J. Rockackhild 
Claridges Hotel London 
WE ARE ALREADY MARRIED 
Angela 


London, February 19 
Mrs. Edwin Profeil 
Paradise Hall Palm Beach 
1 DISINHERIT YOU 
James J Rockachild 


New York March 1° 
Moses, O’Brien and Levy 
44 Pine Street New York 
PARADISE HALL FULL OF UNPLEAS. 
ANT ASSOCIATIONS WILL SELL IF You 
CAN GET FIVE HUNDRED THOUSAND 
James J Rockachild 
New York March 19 
James J Rockachild 
270 Park Avenue New York 
HAVE SOLD IT FOR EIGHT HUNDRED 
THOUSAND 
Moses O’Brien and Levy 
New York March 19 
Moses O’Brien and Lery 
44 Pine Street New Yori: 
GOOD WHO TO 
James J Rockechild 


New York March 19 
James J Rockachild 
270 Park Avenue New York 
MR AND MRS EDWIN PROFEIL 
Moses O’Brien and Levy 


Palm Beach December 28 

James 7 Rockachild 
The Towers Germantown Pa 
DO FORGIVE US AND COME DOWN AND 
STAY A WEEK OR TWO GRAND PART 
IN OUR NEW PICTURE FOR WHICH YOU 
ARE JUST THE TYPE 
Angela 


New York After Midnight 


(Continued from page 53) 


threw them back, and the little girls did 
not seem to suffer fromthecold (though 
I, wearing that costume, would have 
felt the draught in a tropical palm- 


house) and the Delphic gentleman 
clapped) his hands and his feet 
pattered and intersected like the 


sharp play of swords and the. spirit 
of all the 
us all. 
Now this to be, it 
made plain, a smart evening; 


Texas Guinans was upon 
had been 
so that I 
could not easily understand why my 
friend led us forth upon Third Avenue, 
even before I had realized that we had 
kissed our hands in farewell to Miss 
Reilly and she had ( positively ') kissed 
her hand to us! IT thought that perhaps 


was 


he had in a general sort of way remem- 


bered that that evening’s Texas 
Guinan had been absent because of a 
taxicab accident on Third Avenue. 


Was it his intention, thus belatedly, 


to offer her his assistance, and mine? 
If that was so—how came it that here 
we were in a Tiroler Bier-Stuberl. 
with enormous flagons of beer before 
us, frothing over on to their felt mats? 
Hlow came it? (or should one not say— 
“how come’ 7). 1 cannot hope to tel 
you how Tiroler it was. Here were th 
stuffed heads of chamois on the walls. 
hese their pale horns. Here Tirole: 
lanterns were suspended, such as guide 
a man home to his steading in the 
Stubaithal, after half a night’s carousal 
in the Gasthaus Zum Weissen Lamm. 
Here on a small platform, before the 
facade of a Bauer-Stube reduced to 
scale, sat three hefty peasants, strum- 
ming two zithers and a guitar. The 
miniature red drawers of the swine 
herd’s wife hung out over the balcony. 
And Peppi slapped his bare knees 
and yodelled, and slapped the soles of 
(Continued on page 90) 
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Jock Hutchison 


The Farthest North in 
Knicker Comfort 


Knickers should leave the golfer free to keep his 
mind on the ball. They should be smartly tailored, 
stylishly patterned, but above all — comfortable. 


Knitgrip is the most comfortable knicker made. 
The famous patented knitted cuff eliminates straps 
that bind and buckles that dig into the knees. 
It is always in place—gripping the calf smoothly, 
never slipping or needing hitching up. 

And Knitgrip tailoring brings the freest kind of 
comfort, without the smallest sacrifice in good 
looks. You'll believe it, when you see how many 
well-dressed golfers are going around the Knitgrip 
way this season. It amountsto arealknicker vogue. 


REG U S. PAT OFF 
THE GENUINE CLOTH 


Manufactured and Trade Mark 
owned by Goodall Worsted Co. 





Knitgrip Knickers bearing this 
label are cool and comfortable. 
An unusual group of patterns 
for summer wear is now on 
view at your favorite clothier’s. 





‘ 









ays: “You have done the golf- 
ing public a wonderful service 
by putting on the market the 
Knitgrip Knicker. No more 
buckles or buttons for me.” 





Patent Re-Issue No. 15791, March 11, 1924 


NO BUCKLE TO BUCKLE 
Nothingto button, lace or strap. The Knitgrip 
cuff grips calf smoothly and comfortably, 
without binding or bunching. Norubber. The 
elasticity is knitted into each cuff—for keeps. 





KNITGRIP 


KNICKER 





See Them in Palm Beach 
and Nurotex 


This summer you will find Knitgrip in Palm 
Beach and Nurotex on every course. These su- 
perbly styled fabrics win plaudits wherever they 
are seen. The patterns are smarter than ever— 
the weaves, especially in Nurotex, supply many 
swagger knicker ideas to the well-dressed golfer. 
And—say the comfort-wise—“Their light weight 
is doubly appreciated when the sun shines hot.” 
Of course, Knitgrips are available in linens and 
woolens too. At clothiers everywhere. Ask for them! 


THE PEERLESS SYSTEM 
Makers of Sports Attire, 110 Fifth Ave., N. ¥.% 


The Peerless Smoking Jacket Co., Inc., Factors 





Sab Zi 
BSSSSELLEY 


RK . PAT. OFF. 
THE GENUINE 








CLOTH | 


Manufactured and Trade Mark 
owned by Goodall Worsted Co. 





Nurotex and Knitgrip form the 
perfect golfing combination. 
Real knicker smartness lies in 
the swank summer patterns 
and in the clever new weaves. 
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HALF A MINUTE. The grand ONE MINUTE. Just sixty seconds of TWO MINUTES. A bit longer for 
rush! You've slept late. You’ve an extra lathering and then you put your Gillette your beard to soften. Time for lathering 
job to do before going to work. What- to work. A different lathering time means -_ may vary from day to day but there's 
ever the reason, rely on the swift, even a different job for your Gillette Blade \ one unchanging thing about your daily 
sureness of your Gillette Blade for the —but always the sume smooth comfort. any shave that brings sure, smooth comfort 


smoothest shave per second in the world, — your even-tempered Gillette Blade. 





You fast shavers— 


here’s the smoothest, surest shave 


per second in the world! 





THREE MINUTES. Forthorough 


is the ideal time, It may seem a bit lux- 

e 9 @ urious to spend so much time lathering 

course. Lots of men have to “race” it. Slow sinh sain secgiihen ies Hl 
measure of shaving ease and comfort 


shaving is a luxury, which we can’t always afford. that your Gillette Blade can give you. 


i affects the comfort of your shave, of ib Sem leet 


But the smooth, kind, thorough job that the Gillette 


Blade does on its easy path is something you can’t It has cost twelve million dollars in the last ten years 
afford to pass up—for it’s the smoothest shave per alone to keep this blade doing its job so uniformly and 
a aes a “ - ss © Cc , a 


z Ss s © +3 a, » >» t > : > 7 . 
iieded te the woul o well that eight out of ten men prefer it 


Gillette hones and strops every blade on instruments Gillette keeps faces smooth and comfortable; men 
so fine that variation of one ten-thousandth of an inch of sixty look twenty years younger; young men are 
sends out a tell-tale signal. Gillette “coaxes” perfect starting right, and staying young. No man ever gave the 
shaves into every blade as no human hands could Gillette Blade the identical task two days in succession. 
possibly hone and strop it. And nearly half of Gillette’s Shaving conditions may change, but the blade meets 
people are special inspectors, paid double when they find every man’s condition. 


a single blade that won't do a superb job of shaving. GILLETTE SAFETY RAZOR CO.. BOSTON. U.S. A. 


Gillette 


TRADE »Gitlette- MARK 







& : a 





/ 
To be sure of a smooth, > 
comfortable shave under 


any conditions, slip a fresh 
CilletteBlade inyour razor. 
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Play the 
SILVER KING 














««What’s the matter, Bill, earache?” 

«Earache nothing—a 90 degree slice came across 
two fairways and plugged me in the neck.” 

“That must have been Les Martin. Last week 
he took a mashie on the ninth and holed out ina 
vanilla sundae on the club house porch.” 

«Why don’t the members make him give up golf 
or reform him? Make him play nothing but Silver 
Kings.” 

«I'd just as soon get a repaint in the neck as a 
Silver King. What’s the difference?” 

«Psychological entirely. Even when a dub plays 
this best of balls, it helps his game a lot. It gives 
him confidence to play the best ball made. He 
knows the King gets distance easily and he doesn’t 
press. It takes one great uncertainty out of a very 
uncertain game. To play the Silver King is the 
greatest piece of golfing psychology I know.” 


Silver King — 


* Reg. L. 5. Pat. Off, 
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[Imported by] 


WANAMAKER 


Wholesale Golf Distributors 


JOHN 


PHILADELPHIA 
LOS ANGELES 


NEW YORK 
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VANITY FAIR 


New York After Midnight 


(Continued from page 88) 


his beets and yodelled. And Peppi 
drank all drank beer— 
though iit should be stated for the bene- 
fit of Federal officials that the 
was near, and for the benefit of less 
rigorously minded citizens that the 
near beer was so near beer that you 
would not have noticed the interval. 
And Gastl now, in a green velvet waist- 
coat piped with red cord and deco- 
rated with brass buttons, came forth 
and sang a song, a Tiroler ditty. But 
I could not recognize the dialect, if 
this was the Zillerthal or the Oétzthal, 
may be. But it was so echt. I smelled 
the pine forests. I heard the mountain 
cows mooing and the sweet trouble of 


beer and we 


beer 


their bells. 

But it so echt as I had 
thought. For Gastl was singing no song 
of nostalgia for his mountain pastures. 
This was a comic song he sang, a 
comic American song. All about what 
Gastl feels like on a do-do-do-y day. 
And the resemblance between him and 
Siegfried forced itself still more ur- 
gently upon me. Just so Siegfried sang 
on the do-do-do-y day upon which he 
clave the sword. Just so tremulously 
his little paunch heaved. And I looked 
round from Gastl and Peppi, from the 
zither-players and the guitar-player, 
to the Tirolers at the tables about me. 
And I realized why my friend had 
taken me here upon this smart eve- 
ning, though this was Third Avenue. 
I realized also why the analogy between 
Gastl and Siegfried had so taken hold 
of me. For the decorous ladies and 
proper gentlemen were precisely those 
for whom Siegfried dares the seas of 
flame, and Carmen twirls her ciga- 
rette, at the Metropolitan Opera House. 
Tiroler, did I say? I cannot hope to 
tell you how Embassy we were, how 
very consular. And two tall natives 
of my own land were seated now at our 
table. And the taller was surely a 
Wyndham-Tennant. No, his shoulders 
were too broad. It was Elmley, Lord 
Beauchamp’s son. No, it was not either. 
But a small and severe coronet was 
embossed in gold upon the silver 
cigarette case he had laid down beside 
his beer. Eton, I wagered, and Sand- 
hurst. I was wrong. Wellington, he 
was, and Sandhurst. 

And all amid the yodelling and the 
schiih-plattling, he talked of stag hunt- 
ing in Devon and of old Martha’s 
shooting-box in the Grampians. And 
when we met him at the Frivolities 
later, he was back in Devon again, 
stag hunting. And an hour later, at 
Helen Morgan’s, that stag was not dead 
VCE. « 


was not 


It was to be, my friend saw to it, 
a smart evening. Harlem? Huh! Pack 
of darkies! Greenwich Village? Pah! 
Forget it! 

A man might forget Greenwich Vil- 
lage. There is a chance that he might 
forget Harlem even, should he pene- 
trate into the Nigerian jungles. The 
fire in the clearing flickers upon ebony 
bodies, naked and marvelous. Drums 
pound. Gut squeals. Eyeballs glare. 
A man might forget Harlem, in the 
jungle whence long ago Harlem was 
uprooted. But not in Nigeria, not in 
Bucharest, neither in Aberdeen nor in 
Andalusia, might a man forget Helen 
Morgan. 

You see... 


as it were ... how shall 


I put it? I shall not try. Of course she 
too was atiended by her company 
of young maidens with gold hair. Bu 
Helen Morgan is neither young nor 
old, and most assuredly not middle. 
aged. I cannot be sure whether he; 
hair is golden or raven-black. Neither, 
I think; but it is enchanting. She js 
not—like the Texas Guinans who have 
cohered Texas Guinan—she js 
not a myth. She is everything that a 
myth is not. She is indivisible. She 
is Woman, she is the allure incarnate 
of her sex. She only has a name to 
make it convenient for you to go to 
Ilelen Morgan’s, instead of stepping, 
by mistake, into a Christian Science 
Church or a Tammany. Clubroom. She 
is the thing which the disturbance 
in the primal monosexual cell por. 
tended, and the disastrous divine divi. 
sion followed, thirteen aeons later. She 
is some considerable distance removed 
from her progenitor in that epoch of 
cellular biology. She sits, when her 
turn is to sing, on the dark lid of the 
piano, her eyes looking at you (as you 
think) and at you (as you think) and 
at me ( as I think). And we all think 
correctly, and we are all fools. Her 
heart keeps its own counsel. She sings 
now. She swings her light limbs now, 
she supports herself upon the palm 
of her hand, half way along the piano, 
This is partly the pose of Goya’s Maya, 
but it has the grace of the Rokeby 
Venus. Her silver shoes are reflected 
from the dark mirrors of the wood, 
Whom is it she is singing for, whom 
is she looking at? A poet once talked 
about a lady who burned upon the 
water. Or was it not that she sat 
upon a yacht or a raft or a barge that 
burned upon the water? (That is what 
happens to you when you listen to 
Helen Morgan singing. You cannot 
remember whether it was a lady burn 
ing or a barge burning. And who was 
the poet? A fellow named Shakespeare, 
I think. And the lady—was she not a 
certain Cleopatra? All that belongs 
to poetry and mythology. Helen be- 
longs to the pulse and urgency of this 
moment. No other moment matters 
for Helen. Nor for you, nor for me, 
listening to Helen singing. What? 
Do I make out she is a Galli Curci 
balancing on the dizzy apex of a rain- 
bow of coloratura? Haw, cut it out, 


into 


boss! ) 

You won't go away without finding 
out what all that business was about 
the jane from Egypt and the old barge 
burning? I will be patient. There was 
Helen Morgan growing like a water- 
lily in the white and silver petals out 
of the dark pool of the piano. And by 
a trick of antithetic association. ..- 
What? ['m crazy? You are blunt but 
not wholly inaccurate. The woman 
casts a spell, I tell you. What song 
the sirens sang is not beyond all di- 
vination. But the song that Helen 
Morgan sings was writ in a more 
secret language. Ira Gershwin trans- 
lated it. 

It is late? You think we ought to 
be going? You are perhaps right. The 
stenographers are already awake in 
Far Rockaway. Now to make it quite 
clear. What I meant about Helen on 
the burning piano... You see... 

Hi, waiter, would you just give me 
a hand with this fellow? 


Ul 
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T IS deeply significant that the peoples of 92 countries, 


speaking such a diversity of tongues, think the same 
thoughts and are actuated by the same motives in buying 


SS 


Americans abroad are particularly impressed with the numbers 
of Chrysler cars they see. Ask your friends when they return 
what American car they saw in greatest numbers in any 
country. Chrysler, will be their reply. 


their motor cars. 





am the whole world 





Chrysler is accorded enthusiastic acceptance overseas in the 
same full measure that it receives in America. In 92 civilized 
countries, the recognition of Chrysler leadership has built 
Chrysler export sales to third in volume in the National 
Automobile Chamber of Commerce. Four years ago the 
name was totally unknown in the world’s markets. 


4 


Chrysler leadership overseas is a foreordained result achieved 
by a new measure of performance and a new standard of 
quality and style, which the world heartily prefers as the 
soundest, finest and most satisfactory motor car investment 
available. 


The world over, those who know and appreciate fine engi- 
neering and workmanship, have acclaimed Chrysler Stand- 
ardized Quality—the highest plane to which scientific 
engineering and precision manufacturing have been raised 


Mt 


The unique benefits resulting from this most unusual manu- 


by any manufacturer. 


facturing plan in superbly vigorous performance, in riding 
smoothness, in handling facility, in smart beauty of line and 
color, in luxury of appointment detail, in safety, in proved 
long life and in day-in-and-day-out dependability under all 
conditions are everywhere accorded the preference they enjoy 
in our own United States. 


In one phrase, the whole world has come to recognize 
Chrysler as the world’s lowest-priced producer of quality cars 
in the four great price classes. 


CHRYSLER SALES CORPORATION 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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Gentlemens eurnishing Gosds, 
MADISON AVENUE COR. FORTY-FOURTH STREET 
NEW YORK 


Telephone Murray Hill 8800 
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VANITY FAIR 


A Crying Need for Cribbage 


(Continued from page 46) 


into their head, provided they thought 
of the initial before they thought of 
the word. For example, F. P. Adams 
thinks of “C” and writes down the word 
“Cigar”. Miss Lynn Fontanne thinks 
of “S” and writes down “Shuberts”. 
Mr. Mencken thinks of “I”, and writes 
a book. When each guest has written 
all the words he can think of that start 
with initial letters, these words are 
placed in a derby hat, and the owner 
of the hat puts it on and walks home. 
The rest of the guests then do likewise. 

This is called Cribbage. 

On the other hand, when such celeb- 
rities as Gertrude Ederle, Gilbert 
Seldes, Lane Bryant, Fay Templeton, 
the Marx Brothers, Prof. William 
Lyon Phelps, Perey Crosby, Frances 
Newman, Bobbie Arnst and Prince 
William of Sweden are gathered to- 
gether of an evening at the home of 
Mrs. Fiske, a very different form of 
Cribbage is played. Three packs of 
playing-cards are spread out, face 
downward, and someone (such a 
celebrity, let us say, as Otto Kahn) 
selects any card. He does not look at 
this card, but tears it up and puts the 
pieces in his vest-pocket. The next 
person in turn selects a card, tears it 
up, and rams it down inside his shoe. 
The third person selects a card, chews 
it up and swallows it. This is con- 
tinued on down the line, each person 
selecting a card and disposing of it 
in some like manner, until there is but 
one card left. The last player removes 
this card face-downward, so that no 
one may see it, and goes home with it 
tucked in his wallet. The rest of the 
party then go to their respective homes 
and wonder all night what card it was. 
No one ever finds out. 

This is also called Cribbage. 

A third game of Cribbage is that 
played at the home of Dr. and Mrs. 
Spaeth, and is extremely popular 
among such celebrities as Dorothy 
Parker, Trader Horn, Helen Hayes, 
Mare Connelly, Nunnally Johnson, 


Esther Howard, Tom Heeney, Claudette 
Colbert, Gil Gabriel, Pauline Lord, 
Clara Bow, Grover Whalen and other 
Undeniably Clever Minds that form 
this famous Westport Colony. The 
guests at the party all think of the 
first word that leaps naturally into 
their minds, such as “Home”. They 
next proceed to act it out by syllables, 
one group taking the first syllable, the 
next the second syllable, another the 
third syllable, and so forth. For ex. 
ample, such celebrities as Margot 
Asquith and Gene Tunney are called 
upon to act out the first syllable. This 
is accomplished by having Mr. Tunney 
pose with a gold-fish aquarium on his 
head and an umbrella in his hand, 
while Lady Asquith reclines on her 
stomach on the piano-stool and spins 
around rapidly, reciting verses from 
the Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam. 

When all the syllables of the word 
“Home” have been acted out in this 
manner, the entire company enacts 
the word as a whole. This is done as 
follows: Each of the guests goes up- 
stairs, packs his bag, bids Dr. and 
Mrs. Spaeth a fond farewell, walks 
rapidly to the station and takes the 
first train back to the city. In this way 
Dr. and Mrs. Spaeth guess the word, 
and everybody wins. 

It may be observed, of course, that 
all these forms of Cribbage are alike 
in one respect: the objective of each 
one is to get homé? With Parlor Games 
what they are, and books like V hat'll 
We Do Now? on the market, the ad- 
vantages of such a game are only too 
apparent. In fact, the prospect . of 
further week-ends has led me to invent 
my own method of playing Cribbage: 

The rules of Cribbage, as I play it 
myself, are absurdly easy. Whenever 
I receive an invitation to a Week-End, 
I tear it once lengthwise and once 
across, and murmur: “Cribbage”. As 
a result, I am already home before | 
start. By following this simple formula, 
you can’t lose. 


Adam’s Rib in the Arts 


(Continued from page 50) 


But let us leave music and look at 
poetry. There has only been one su- 
premely great female poet and that was 
Sappho. She lived in 600 B. C., so that 
the old retort of women that they have 
produced no great poets because men 
have kept them “back”, “down” or 
“under” loses its point. We know very 
little about social conditions on the 
isles of Greece when “burning Sappho 
loved and sang,” but every allusion to 
her through the successive centuries 
of classical literature indicates that 
she was regarded as a mighty ex- 
ception, a tenth Muse. We certainly 
cannot put beside her Christina Ros- 
setti, or Edith Sitwell, or Elizabeth 
Parrett Browning who retired to bed 
for a week from the shock of seeing 
Paddington Railway Station for the 
first time. 

My own belief is that the first great 
women artists will be painters, be- 
cause sculpture and painting seem to 
be the first of the arts to develop in 
a new culture, and we may surely 
believe that the emancipation of wo- 
men—I use the phrase without irony 


—marks the beginning of a new cul- 
ture. But as yet there are no signs of 
the great female primitives that we 
must expect. At present female paint- 
ing is entirely derivative, as indeed, 
one may add, is most masculine paint- 
ing of the moment, for our masculine 
pseudo-primitives only derive from 
genuine primitives. A diverting piece 
of human conceit is the scorn of our 
priapic young moderns for the pre- 
Raphaelites, for whether an artist goes 
to Botticelli or Byzantium or carved 
negro gods for his exemplar he con- 
structs, but he does not create. 

There is no reason why women 
should not ultimately produce an art 
of their own equal to the noblest art 
of man; in fact there is one reason 
to suppose that ultimately the only fu- 
ture for art lies with the possibility 
of woman’s imaginative development. 
And meanwhile they can go on writing 
novels like the rest of us—not per 
haps supremely well, but well enough 
like the rest of us. But when one of 
them writes great music, how surprised 
my shade will be! 
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The country has already 
«gone Mtwater Kent’ 


HE election is over, so far as radio is 

concerned. From Key West to Sitka, 

from San Diego to Eastport, from city 
districts and country districts, comes just one 
verdict: “The Atwater Kent A. C. set is away 
ahead.” 


East and West are just as solid as the South. 
Everywhere the Atwater Kent A. C. electric set 
leads in preference and in sales. In more than 
200,000 homes since January Ist! Radio has 


never heard of anything like it! 


The reason for all this nation-wide en- 
thusiasm? There are many. A home dem- 
onstration (which you may arrange 
with the nearest Atwater Kent deal- 
er) will very quickly show you 






faithfully brought into your home by a receiver 
that needs no batteries. As you listen—as you 
turn the FULL-viston Dial—as you find out how 
trouble-free a radio instrument can be in this 
year 1928—it will dawn upon you that you 
needn’t pay more for fine radio reception. 


“How,” you will ask, “can the Atwater Kent 
A. C. electric set be sold at a price so unusu- 
ally low?” That’s a long story—a story of mod- 
ern precision manufacturing in the world’s 

largest and best equipped radio factory—a 

story of popularity which makes such a fac- 

tory possible—the old, old story of the 

demand that alw: ays follows w hen qual- 
ity leads the way. 





what they are. 





__-$_ Let the Atwater Kent A. C. elec- 
tric set speak for itself. It will 








You will see what it means 
to have radio programs 






tell you—clearly, why it is 
America’s favorite radio. 








ATWATER KENT MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


One Dial Receivers licensed 
under U.S. Patent 1,014,002 


A. ATWATER KENT, President 


4742 WISSAHICKON AVENUE, PHILADELPHIA 


Prices slightly higher 
West of the Rockies 


On the Air—every Sunday Night—Atwater Kent Hour—listen in! 
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Why not ‘color harmony’ 
for swimming attire as well? 


Note the trend among well dressed men towards color har- 
mony in everyday attire! Why then should this be dis- 
regarded when selecting a swimming suit and other beach attire? 
It shouldn't! 

For Jantzen has created becoming colors for every type... 
whatever yours may be. And in the “‘Jantzen Color Harmony 
Guide,’ which is the key, other harmonizing colors are sug- 

, gested .. . for beach robe, shoes, belt 
and other accessories. Ask your mer- 


chant, or send for copy. 


Individuality! And yours when you 
choose a Jantzen. Tightly knitted from 
long-fibred wool by the Jantzen-stitch 
process, a Jantzen fits you lightly, com- 
fortably, smoothly . . . without a wrinkle. 
Gives you that rare combination of 
smartness and perfect freedom for swim- 
ming. 


See the new models now on display 
at leading stores here and abroad. 
Newest is the Jantzen “‘Twosome.”’ 
Solid colors, bright hues, distinctive 
stripings. Jantzen Knitting Mills, Port- 
land, Oregon. Jantzen Knitting Mills 
of Canada, Ltd., Vancouver, Cznada. 
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The suit that changed 
bathing to swimming 





VANITY FAIR 


Lynch the Critics! 


(Continued from page 63) 


fourth row seats after a stiff course in 
Freud or perhaps a half year with 
Baker. The thing is that in these 
United States the intellectual worker 
has such a hard time explaining him- 
self to the folks back home. It’s bad 
enough for “creative” writers. The 
only excuse is that sometimes there’s 
money in the great American play or the 
great American novel. So that a writer 
at present almost occupies the same 
social position as a bond-salesman or 
a real-estate agent. There’s always a 
chance that he may win the Pulitzer 
prize or strike oil in some other way. 
But imagine writing home and saying 
that you were studying to be a critic 
and getting the monthly remittance in 
return. It’s obvious to the folks at 
home and everybody else that there 
can’t be much money in it ever. Crit- 
icism is one of those jobs like school- 
teaching, that you do while you're 
waiting for your ship to come home. 
Unfortunately, even under Coolidge 
prosperity, the great majority of ships 
never sight Ambrose Light. So, embit- 
tered, the might-have-beens remain 
critics, never forgetting down under- 
neath that they are botched writers of 
the Great American Play or the Great 
American Novel. Hence the critical 
inferiority complex. 

How can it be cured? By creating 
such a public demand for sound violent 
conscious criticism that when a young 
man writes home to the folks that he’s 
decided to be a critic, they can tell 
the neighbors about it without shame. 
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The Nigger in the Woodpile:— 
Throw away your hammer and buy a 
horn, was the cry of the unfortunately 
much defeated Big Bill the Builder ir 
Chicago. And then he would go on to 
analyse the sinister un-American mo- 
tives behind all knocking. He’s not far 
wrong; when you reach for your type- 
writer and start phrasing an indict- 
ment of something, there’s usually a 


nigger in the woodpile somewhere, 


Abstract truth is a rare, unloved bird, 


In asking for new, bigger, better and 
brighter critics I suppose I’m onl 
asking for critics that will feed sugar 
to my own personal hobby-horse. But 
it needs sugar, damn it. There ought 
to be critics for every tendency in 
current thought. A critic ought to be 
a spokesman and a propagandist. The 
current batch are not even propa. 
gandists for their own ideas; outside 
of a vague social exclusiveness, some. 
how connected with the forties and 
fifties, they have no direction at all, 
Stark Young and George Jean Nathan 
are the only exceptions I can think of, 
Then there’s H. T. P. in Boston. Stark 
Young has a coffee-taster’s palate and 
Nathan has a philosophy, to me very 
objectionable, but it’s at least some. 
thing you can talk back at. And H. T, 
P. has an old-fashioned liking for the 
stage. According to the creaky econom- 
ics of the nineteenth century, a de- 
mand was supposed to create a supply. 
The New York stage has needed a 
critic ever since the last old fogy who 
remembered Booth curled up in the 
Players Club and died. 

Well, here’s the nigger in my wood. 
pile: the critic I'd like to see would 
have a taste for the theatre and a taste 
for the fantastic machine age we live 
in, he’d know more about America 
than about the speakeasies in the 
forties and fifties that are the centre of 
New York provincialism, he would 
look at the social pyramid from its 
base rather than from its cornices, his 
politics and passions would be those 
of the under dog instead of those of 
the doorman of Park Avenue apart 
ments, he’d feel that his daily drudg- 
ery was helping to build something 
that was important to him. Even if he 
did not like plays like The Inter- 
national and Him he’d be able to cope 
with them without peevishness. And 
... and he’d be fired by every paper 
in New York after his first review. 


The Happy Hypochondriac 


(Continued from page 34) 


folk fear of high places is singularly 
common but, bless you, they don’t 
need to seek the Alps to achieve the 
tingle of terror. A look from a third 
story window will amply suffice them. 

Of course I would not contend that 
every kind of ill health is pleasurable. 
Constant and racking pain would 
seem to me a fearful burden and yet 
even here exceptions must be made. I 
know two individuals who live what 
seem to me, and I think to themselves, 
eminently satisfactory lives. They are 
both bedridden and both suffer, but 
out of suffering they draw a satis- 
faction. It may even be that high qual- 
ity of blessedness concerning which 
the Bible speaks. This is something 
beyond my experience but when pride 
and pleasure in the body depart cer- 
tain compensations flow in. Philoso- 
phers have long insisted that the high- 
est ecstasies possible to man must be 
lived out in the mind. A sound mind 
in a sound body appears to be a good 
motto but it seldom works out. 

I am not myself ascetic but the 
manner in which hermits and _ holy 


men persist throughout the history of 
the world convinces me that there is 
something in it. There can be little 
doubt that Diogenes had more fun 
out of living than did gross Nero. How- 
ever it seems to me that the shrewd 
citizen will adopt both an epicurean 
and an ascetic philosophy retaining 
the best features of both. Susan Glas- 
pell wrote eloquently of George Cram 
Cook and admitted that, upon oc: 
casion, he drank too much. This she 
justified by pointing out that hangover 
days might be happy ones. The pro- 
cess of gradually crawling back to 
life after a spree is by no means un- 
pleasant provided one does not have to 
carry on a job while the metamorpho- 
sis is actually working. 

It was the cult of the over-healthy 
who invented the silly saying, “You 
can’t have your cake and eat it too. 
That’s just nonsense. The authors of 
the fallacy never made a decent try 
at the trick. After all what possible 
sense is there in having a cake unless 
you do eat it—and say like Farragut. 
“Damn the torpedoes; go ahead. 
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PORTOCASIN 








We nominate for the Hall of Fame ~ 


THESE GOLF SHOES: BECAUSE they were designed by men who know their golf, to meet 
the specific needs of the game; BECAUSE they combine the comfort of thé moccasin with glove- 
fitting arch support; BECAUSE they were worn by 23% of all the entrants at Minnikahda, in- 
cluding three out of the four semi-finalists;and finally BECAUSE 50,000 golfers can’t be wrong. 


Six out of the ten ranking amateurs wear Sportocasins regularly 
in tournament play. If you want to know why, write for your 
complimentary copy of “Virst-Hole Feet on the 18th Green. oo 
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Sport Shoe Specialists 
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For C ing 1C i Aviati 
aia Ag Akt Makers of speciaily designed shoes for golf, tennis, pansion 


The Yukon — a comfortable moccasin, squash, skiing, snow-shoeing, hunting, fishing, fencing, The Abbott Aviation Boot—an indis. 


proof against stone bruises. Especially rachtine. ik li ll pensable accessory to the flyer’s cos- 
desig mned for vacation wear, For both yachting, gy mnastics and bow ing as well as smart sport tume. Thick, soft, dark brown elk with 
men and women. shoes for clubhouse wear. flexible sole. Fully fleece-lined. 
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«++ Look Your Best 
it’s easy with a HARTMANN 


that SPORT ATTIRE 


be immaculate 















TOUROBE 


At least once a year, holiday time comes 
for everybody — and then is the time of all 
times that one thinks about appearance. 

Whether you go for a week, a month or a 
year, the Hartmann Wardrobe Trunk insures 
your always looking your best — always being 
suitably appareled for the occasion at hand. 

And among the Hartmann models, you’ll 
find a wide variety suitable for every need 
from week trips to ’round the world travel. 

Priced for every pocketbook. $15.00 to 
$400.00. Fitted and finished to suit every taste. 


HARTMANN TRUNK COMPANY, RACINE, WIS. 
M. Langmuir Manufacturing Company, Ltd., Toronto 
Licensed Canaaian Manufacturers 
J.B. Brooks & Co., Ltd., Great Charles St., Birmingham, Eng. 
Licensed Distributors for Great Britain 


HARTMANN 


You BUY 








BE SURE THE REO =< _ 1S ON THE TRUNK 











VANITY FAIR 


The Man Who Knew Lewis 


(Continued from page 65) 


“SKYWARD” 


Here is a book genuinely thrilling, 
genuinely heroic because it is written 
by the hero himself. For it is pleasant, 
in this day and age of popular idol- 
walloping, to see an idol debunking 
himself of all superfluous traditions, 
and doing it so charmingly and so 
frankly that he emerges all the more 
inspiring a hero because of his sincer- 
ity and quiet confidence. Commander 
Richard Evelyn Byrd’s autobiography 
is modest: it has humour and a certain 
whimsical intimacy; in every way it 
qualifies as an honest story of one of 
the few truly great living Americans. 
It is a bock to read and own. There is 
nothing Homeric in these perfectly 
simple, straightforward pages. You 
absorb the vicarious thrills when Com- 
mander Byrd first learns to fly; 
you instinctively recoil at his narrow 
escape from the ZR-2; you hear for 
the first time the true back-stage stuff 
of a modern explorer. All this you 
absorb in the easiest possible man- 
ner; and it all manages to be vivid 
and convincing in the telling. 

Particularly I liked the chapter in 
which Commander Byrd gives his own 
impression of that recurrent Ameri- 
can phenomenon of hero-worship. Ex- 
alted for a moment to the curious 
position of a Second Coming, canon- 
ized by the multitude, he yet had the 
humour to puzzle over it, even to 
understand it, and finally to smile a 
trifle cynically when the black-lined 
canyons of Broadway, still echoing 
to his own tumultuous welcome, burst 
forth anew in an equal tribute to 
Gertrude Ederle. 

Gertrude Ederle, it may be recalled, 
was a swimmer. 
(Skywarp, by 
Byrd. Putnam.) 


Commander R. E. 


“AIRCRAFTSMAN SHAW” 


And while we are on the subject of 
heroes, there has just arrived a book 
by Robert Graves entitled Lawrence 
and the Arabian Adventure, which is 
(to wind up and burn a couple more 
superlatives over the plate) the finest 
hook to date on the man who is beyond 
the slightest shadow of a doubt the 
most remarkable man living in the 
world today. The trouble with these 
superlatives is, they give you so little 
lee-way. Lawrence is really much more 
remarkable than that. I can only just 
intimate it here. 

And Graves has handled him in just 
the manner that tickles me down to 
the ground. He has plucked him out 
of the reverent mists that have sprung 
up around him, and made him sud- 
denly real and alive. He has made 
the whole mystic and slightly mud- 
dled background of Revolt in the 
Desert clear and comprehensible. This 
is an inevitable companion-piece to 
Lawrence’s book; inevitably it belongs 
on your list. 

(LAWRENCE AND THE ARABIAN ADVEN- 
TURE, by Robert Graves. Doubleday 
Doran.) 


YE RODS AND LITTLE FISHES 


T am now in the market for a desert- 
island, any location, provided it is 
equipped with an unlimited supply of 


good trout streams. For I have found 
just the book to take to it, and that 
is Charles Z. Southard’s volume on 
the evolution of fly-fishing, by all odds 
the best technical book on the subject 
I have ever seen. And with that book 
under my arm, I shan’t need any others, 
I won’t have time to read them. 

Mr. Southard does not write a placid 
idyll of angling along a limpid stream 
in the cool of the evening; he denies 
strenuously, in fact, the boast of the 
angler that “the real purpose of fishing 
is not to catch fish, but to enjoy a 
good outing.” The objective, with Mr, 
Southard, is specifically fish, and more 
fish; and he brings to bear all the 
statistics, all the coloured plates, data 
and mechanical knowledge on the sub- 
ject, with a fierce singleness of purpose 
that will admit of no loafing along the 
bank. Yet his book is not written 
academically, but with an_ infectious 
enthusiasm that makes it jolly good 
reading as well. It is, in brief, a book 
indispensable for the fly-fisherman, for 
the man who would become a fly-fish- 
erman, or (in self-defense) for the man 
who has fly-fishermen thrust upon him, 
(THE EvoLuTION OF TROUT AND Trout 
Fisuinc iN America, by Charles Z. 
Southard. Dutton.) 


IN LESS WORDS, ETC. 


Tue Gancs or New York, by 
Herbert Asbury, (Knopf), is the 
grand-and-goriest history of Gotham 
I have ever seen. Mr. Asbury has 
done a classic. Here is a corking book: 
there is bloodshed, rape, knife-play, 
hullets and flying dornicks in every 
line; all are here, the Bowery feuds, 
the water-front dives, the old Hay- 
market and the other phenomena of 
the three-ringed Devil’s Circus. Each 
paragraph of this amazing volume is 
an Astor House Riot, each sentence a 
bare-knuckle fight, each period a fly- 
ing brick-bat caught square between 
the eyes. The whole book has the 
gorgeous comedy of an old lithograph. 

Tue Lowpown, by Charles G. Shaw, 
(Holt), has brought what is known as 
the pitiless blaze of publicity to a 
number of more or less harmless fa- 
mous personages. He is just as im- 
pertinent but not so selective as his 
spiritual ancestor, Plutarch. It is a 
pleasant and agreeable compendium 
of the small beer of gossip about some 
people whom a considerable proportion 
of the citizenry would like to know 
as Mr. Shaw knows them. 

TamMANY Hatt, by M. R. Werner. 
(Doubleday Doran). The author of 
Barnum extends his study of cir- 
cus life this time to a meticulous, 
merciless, and highly explosive por- 
trait of Tammany Hall. He takes the 
reader into the wigwam, points out 
the big muk-a-muks, whispers polit- 
ical folk-lore into his ear, and sends 
him out enlightened and slightly cyn- 
ical about the whole business of a 
democracy. 

Goinc to Pieces, by Alexander 
Woollcott. (Putnam). You may sy 
what you will about Mr. Woollcott: he 
may irritate you; he may represent 
at times the nethermost depths of 
critical fatuity; he may be catty; but 
he is never dull. In this latest com- 

(Continued on page 100) 
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Women like the new Ford because it 1s so safe— 
so suve—so easy to handle 


Tue joy of driving the new Ford comes 
not alone from its speed its safety—its 
comfort —the pride you take in its beauty 
of line and color—but also from the 
pleasure it puts into motoring. 

Instantly you start away for your first 
ride, you have a feeling that here is an 
unusually alert and capable car. That 
here is a car fully equal to every need and 
That here is a car with a new 
A new 


emergency. 
eagerness to go. Anew aliveness. 
responsiveness in traffic, on hills, and on 
the open road. 

sf the « you will find your- 
self deve loping a real friendliness for the 
new Ford—a growing pride that is 
deeper and more personal than just an 


lays go by, 


acknowledgment of faithful service. 


You long to be behind the wheel—to 
drive for the sheer joy of driving— 
know again the sense of power, security 
and complete control that is yours w hen 
you ride in this great new car. 

For here, at a low price, is everything 
you want or need in a modern automobile 

beautiful low lines and choice of 
colors strength and safety 
because of the steel body, Tri- 
plex shatter-proof safety glass 
windshield, and four-wheel 
brakes ample power and 
speed for every hill and emer- 
gency because of the 4o-horse- 
power engine quick acceleration 

exceptional comfort because of the 


new transverse springs, Houdaille shock 


Forp Motor Company 
Detroit, 


absorbers, and the generous room pro- 
vided for all passengers ease of con- 
trol .. . the economy of 20 to 30 miles 
per gallon of gasoline reliability 
and low up-keep cost. 

Telephone the nearest Ford dealer and 
ask him to bring the new Ford to your 
home for a demonstration. Drive it your- 
self—through thickest traffic, 
on steepest hills, over roughest 
roads. By its performance you 
will know that there is noth- 
ing quite like it anywhere in 
Mich, design, quality and price. 

The Roadster sells for $385 
Phaeton, $395 ; Tudor Sedan, $495 ; Coupe, 
$495; ah ie Coupe, $495; Sport Coupe, 
$5 50;Fordor Sedan, $625 .(F.O.B. Detroit.) 
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Here is flair without flaw 
even in the torrid term 











Your new John Wards for summer have 
that knowing nonchalance in styling that 


belongs only to the finest shoes made. In 





anything less, the effect seems affectation. 
And, too, these lighter models have an , 


abundance of spirit and summer gaiety. 


¢ JohnWard 


MEN'S SHOES 


— equal value in men’s hose, too! 


CRICKLEWOOD — $14 


This shoe is like a house- 
party on Long Island.. 

SSeseeve informal and very jolly, 
but with New York’s met- 
ropolitan smartness not 


555 FIFTH AVENUE, New York City too far removed 


Other convenient shops in New York, 


Brooklyn, Philadelphia and Newark 
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The smartest shirt for Summer 





Available now— 


Segoe SUMMER the smartest shirts feature 

soft attached collar with moderately 
long points, barrel cuffs and the ee front 
pleat a little wider than the usual. Conform: 
ing to this tendency, we offer a special aaa, 
which embodies these important features. 


Tailored in our own custom workrooms, these 
shirts are now available ready-to-wear, in the 
finest materials. Exclusive with us, they can- 
not be had elsewhere. In white cheviot $4.50. 
Also in basket weave at $5.50 and Irish linen 
at $6.50. Price postpaid. In ordering please 
specify—1. Collar size, 2. Sleeve length. 


Gom | 
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15 East 40th pieh New York 
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Ask Made 
in England 


This narrow toe, 
wing or straight tip 
shoe,made express- 
ly for us by one of 
England’s foremost 
bootmakers, i is now 
favored by the man 
about town. Black 
French Wax Calf 
$13.50. Tan Calf at 
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Albert Leonard George 


608 Madison Avenue.at 58* Street, 


Gentlemen’s Furnishings 
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FOR SUMMER 
COOLNESS 


these English 
adjust 
strap permitting waistband 
White or Light Blue are 


sports wear. 


With summer at hand, 
Shorts of lustrous poplin, 
able back 

comfort, in 
ideal for 


with 


business or 
Please state waist measure 
$2.50 Eacn Postpaiw 


RIBBED SHIRTS OF LISLE 


Sleeveless style, of light weight white lisle, 
deep arm openings. $1.50 Each, Postpaid. 
Ribbed silk—$3.50 Each, Postpaid. State 
Chest Measure. 


New York 


Shirtmakers 








VANITY FAIR 


The London Letter 


(Continued from page 76) 


in the shirt, the shoes and the slippers 
near a convenient chair, with the shoe- 
horn and shoe trees always at hand 
and a dressing gown for use in the 
bath. Shoe should always he 
left beside the slippers at night, when 
the bed is turned down and the pyja- 
mas laid out, so that a man can insert 
them into the shoes directly he takes 
them off. In this way the shape is re- 
tained and the life of the shoe pro- 
The same dressing gown that 
has been laid out before dinner 
should again be thrown across the 
chair by which the slippers and the 
shoe trees are awaiting the man’s re- 
turn at night. A clean handkerchief 
should lie on the pillow and cigarettes, 
matches and an ash-tray be found on 
the night table by the bed. 

The well-trained valet, that luxur- 
ious person, does all of these things 
properly for his master’s comfort, but 
the house servant who has been 
properly instructed and eventually be- 
comes trained in these details may 
be an excellent substitute. In every 
house a coat hanger should be left 
so that a man, returning at night, can 
put his jacket on the hanger instead 
of leaving it lying about. In the same 
way, a house servant can be trained 
to do decent packing, in other words, 
packing with tissue paper the shoes, 
the various toilet articles, handker- 
chiefs, and ties. These should be 
wrapped in tissue paper so as not to 
soil or be soiled by the rest of the 
contents of the bag. The servant who 
is not specialized in valeting, cannot 
be expected to remember every article 
of wearing apparel that should be in- 
cluded in the luggage, nor to make a 
wise choice of shirts, neckties, hand- 
kerchiefs forth that should 
go with the rest of the clothing. There- 
when a man has not his own 
valet, it is wiser to lay the things out 
for the house servant to pack. Then 
he has only himself to blame for what 
he has forgotten—and even the perfect 
servant has a habit of forgetting’ the 
most essential things. 

When a man takes his servant to 
visit he should be sure that the man 
is not a nuisance to the household into 
That means that he 
borrowing 


trees 


longed. 


and so 


fore, 


which he goes. 
should not be 


continually 


and using the equipment of his host's 
servants. He should have his own 
things, such as brushes, et cetera, be. 
cause servants do not like to have 
their things used by a stranger any 
more than a chauffeur, who is proud 
of his cars, likes to have someone else 
handle them. For this reason, Vanity 
Fair suggests the “valet kit” illustrated 
here, to be used by the visiting valet 
in a country house or hotel. It is made 
of pine and resembles a suitcase in 
form, is easily carried by the station 
porter, and contains all the necessary 
articles. There is a sleeve board and 
heavy tailor’s iron with a special cord 
that can be adjusted to any voltage, 
The various divisions contain the 
brushes and creams for doing boots, 
a pressing cloth, chamois, sponge and 
so forth. With this kit a valet is a 
more welcome guest in any house to 
which he than he is if he is 
continually asking for what he needs. 

But valeting is an art that by no 
means must be confined to valets, for 
their secrets are not incommunicable, 
and many of them may be passed on 
to any ordinary house servant. It is 
not necessary that a servant should be 
a valet to know how to use cleaning 
fluid properly. If it is rubbed on with 
a dirty cloth, the spot will never dis- 
appear, for it stands to reason it can- 
not vanish into thin air, but if the 
cleaning fluid is applied with clean 
cotton and there is a cloth underneath 
the spot to absorb the grease, the 
cleaning fluid and the grease both 
come through, and the spot goes. 
Also, spots should be removed before, 
and not after, pressing. Neckties 
should more often be steamed than 
pressed else the silk becomes shiny. 
Likewise the silk lapels of evening 
clothes should always be pressed on 
for the same reason. 
Chamois should be 
water which has a few drops of olive 
oil so as to make them soft when they 
dry. Clothes which have been pressed 


goes 


the under side, 


gloves rinsed 


should never be hung too closely to- 
gether else they again become creased 
in a cramped space; jackets should be 
buttoned as worn. All of these are 
things which any house servant can be 
taught and the valet who 
know them is not worthy of his title. 


does not 
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By Appointment 


SWAINE & ADENEY, Ltd. 
Specialists in 
Fine Leather Goods 
Lists mailed on Application 


By Appointment 





Dollar Bill Case with Coin Purse in 
Crocodile, Russia or Suede Leather. 


185 a AOnAY, LONDON, W. I. ENG. 


egrams: *‘SWADENEYNE LONDON’ 








SACK SUITS 





HUNTER—A three-button 
peaked-lapel sack suit of exception- 
ally fine cut. Elegantly tailored and 
faithfully finished, with a distinc- 
tion typical of much higher-priced 
wearables. 

Tailored-to-measure 

or ready-for-wear 


$53 to $65 


Banks F he. 


562 Fifth Avenue, NewYork 


Entrance en 
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For the Well-Dressed Man 


(Continued from page 74) 


acter or an odd tweed jacket is in- 
cluded in the traveller's wardrobe, it 
may be of the extremely sporty type 
for very informal country wear. Bright 
plaids of red or green on brown are 
admissible, as well bold shepherd 
checks in black and white. 

One or more flannel suits are almost 
requisite, especially for summer wear, 
and these should be in plain colours, 
without pattern. Cut double breasted 
they present an extremely smart ap- 
pearance, and the jacket may be worn 
with odd flannel slacks. Plain light 
grey is generally accepted, but the very 
newest thing is a fairly bright blue. 
Royal blues and Copenhagen blues 
found favour with the fashionable men 
at Palm Beach last winter, and more 
recently off shades of blue in flannel 
suils were worn by some of the smart- 
est dressed men at the spring meeting 
of the United Hunts Club, that annual 
classic where the smart world gathers. 

Solid shades of colour should also be 
carried out in the shirts and collars, 
hut of course the white shirt must not 
be overlooked. The advantages of the 
solid colour shirts with collars to match 
of blue, tan, or green are the same as 
the suits of medium shades in that they 
do not traces of dust while 
travelling. The starched collar to match 
a blue shirt is exceptionally good for 
travel by rail since it adds a bit of 
dash to the outfit. 

Outercoats of some sort are neces- 
sary and the smartly turned out man 
will carry two or three. One of these 
should be the polo coat for wear while 
motoring or on chilly evenings on 
shipboard, and, by the way, the polo 
coat is correct for wear with the din- 
ner jacket at summer resorts. Less 


show 


sporty than the polo coat is the tweed 
topcoat in a neutral shade for wear 
in town or on the train, and the third 
coat should be some sort of a rain gar- 
ment for country 
As smart as any is the coat of light 
coloured drill, rubberized to shed wa- 
ter, but of course, it must be used only 
in the country as a protection against 
the weather. 

And now, 
The portmanteau or the 
bag are excellent allowing 
each side of the packed 
separately, and should it be necessary 
to unpack one side, the other need not 
be disturbed. Also there are smal] 
wardrobe cases which will hold one or 
two suits very conveniently and some 
smaller articles such as shoes. These 
are especially good for week-end use 
to carry the dinner jacket 
accessories, for it is often impossible 
to have the jacket pressed before wear- 
ing in the evening, and it may be re- 
moved from the wardrobe case with 
fair assurance that it will be in pre- 
sentable condition. 

With some men the shoe box and 
hat box are essential, and where extra 
cases may be carried, will be found 
extremely useful. The man who has 
once travelled with them finds it 
difficult to dispense with special cases. 
And speaking of special cases, one of 
the neatest combinations is the shirt 
case, made bellows fashion, with a 
smaller reproduction of it to hold the 
cravats. When the luggage is limited 
to few pieces, the problem of packing 
shirts without danger of soiling is of 
great importance and the shirt case 
to fit neatly into the suitcase solves 
the problem. 


wear with tweeds. 


what to do for luggage? 
Gladstone 
pieces, 

case to be 


and dress 
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Exclusively For Fine Cars 





THE EGYPTIAN HERON 


Shown on La Salle Radiator Cap 
Mascots fit all Caps 


TANQUARY MASCOTS 


INDIVIDUALIZE 


the best appointed cars in America 
Each a sculptor’s masterpiece 
Hand tooled bronze finished in silver or 
gold. 
Write for booklet f« 


TANOQUARY MASCOTS 


351 South Norton Avenue 
Los Angeles, California 


yy full selection 















Real 

Bonnie 
Shoes 
Direct 
from the 


HEATHER 
The SCOT 


Martin’s tan Scotch 
grain. Waterproofed 
nr lec ;, 
$12 soles. For golf or 
“street wear. 


fia raoh- 
OC nel 


Br i igh aul on Request 
122 West 45th Street, N. Y. 
In Hotel Knickerbocker 











For WEDDINGS 
—and other semi-formal affairs, 
Luxenberg offers this combination 
of dark oxford coat and vest with 
striped worsted trousers. 
$42.50 
Trousers to match the coat are $12.50, mak- 
ing a four-piece outfit suited to many uses. 


Write for style booklet 
Nat LUXENBERG & Bro. 


37 Union Square, New York 
Between 16th & 17th Sts. 
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VANITY FAIR 


The Man Who Knew Lewis 


(Continued from page 96) 


pilation, as in all his writings. you are 
caught instantly in the irresistible cur- 
rent of his prose, you read it from 
cover to cover with the utmost en- 
joyment; and when you (reluctantly) 
set it down, you exclaim: “This man 
may not have said anything, but. 
shades of Huneker! he has said it 
better than anyone else.” 

Love Sonnets OF A Cave MAN, by Don 
Marquis. (Doubleday Doran). Any 
hook which Don Marquis publishes is 
the best book of humour of its time. 
He is his only rival. 

Five Murpers, by Edmund Pearson. 
(Doubleday Doran). Thrilling and ur- 
bane, in Mr. Pearson’s best style; five 
detective stories that are true, and 
consequently better reading than most 
of the crime fiction now on the stands. 
CREATION BY EvoLuTion, edited by 
Frances Mason. (Macmillan). Twenty- 
four leading scientists have contrib- 
uted to this presentation of the facts 
of evolution, and, from the viewpoint 
at least of a layman, the book is a 
masterpiece. 

Goria, by Ben Burbridge. (Century). 
Swell adventure stuff; actual record- 
ing of gorilla hunts in Africa by a 
good sportsman and writer. Definitely 
a book to own. 

Tue PeopLe oF THE Twiticut, by D. 
(Macmillan). A 
moured account of the Eskimos of the 
North Alaskan coast, and a book I 
personally enjoyed to the hilt. Maybe 
| have some Eskimo blood. 
GENTLEMEN, Be SEATED, by Sigmund 
Spaeth. (Doubleday Doran). When Dr. 
Spaeth presents another collection, you 


Jenness. good-hu- 


may be assured that it will be read- 
able, lively, pervaded with a rare and 
elusive quality of geniality and good- 
will that makes his work invariably 
delightful. This one is about minstrels. 
Reeps anp Mup, by Vicente Ibanez. 
(Dutton). By Vicente Ibanez. 

Unper Tureuorse Skies, by Will H. 
Robinson. (Macmillan). 1 do not know 
when I’ve gotten a bigger kick out 
of a book of this kind. It may be that 
I think the the most 
gorgeous part of America. Certainly 
Mr. Robinson has presented it in all 
history, its swarthy 
desert heat and_ its 


Southwest is 


its magic; its 
traditions, its 
painted deserts are all here, in a vol- 
ume I personally wouldn't miss for a 
million dollars. 

Pre_upe To Battie, by Manfred Gott- 
fried. (John Day). There may be bet- 
ter books than this (consideration will 
be given other candidates) but there 
is none completely insured 
against boring. A story of a fictional- 
ized counterpart of Genghis Khan and 
positively the most thrilling and gen- 
erally satisfying entertainment on any 


more 


urrent bookshelf. 

Tue Horter, by Elizabeth Bowen, 
(Dial Press). An exceedingly dull 
though doubtless very sound novel, 


incorporating exactly the same cast 
of eccentric, down-at-the-heels charac- 
ters to be found in every story of the 
Riviera. 

Deponair, by G. B. Stern. (Knopf). 
Just as intense and just as slightly 
hack as all of Mrs. Stern’s work, this 
time about a loving mother and her 
mysterious, gilded daughter. 
AMERICAN INQutsiTors, by 


Walter 


Lippmann. (Macmillan). Some subtly 
demoralizing Socratic dialogues for 
those who think to evade their re. 
sponsibilities through unthinking pa- 
triotism. Mr. Lippmann has put his 
case more brilliantly, concisely and 
courteously than ever before. 
Apura Beun, by V. Sackville-West: 
and ANNIE Besant, by Geoffrey West. 
(Viking). We are still wondering why 
these contributions to the Representa- 
tive Women Series were published, 
and who will read them, and what are 
Representative Women. 

Wipe Fietps, by Paul Green. (Knopf). 
Negro stories, written with a wistful 
and reluctant pathos, by a man of 
great sympathy and understanding. 
FRANCE IS FULL OF FRENCHMEN, by 
Lewis Galantiére. (Payson and 
Clarke). And the fact that none of 
them has the slightest sense of hu- 
mour is made more apparent than ever 
by this almost morbidly unfunny book. 
Lonpon Nicguts IN THE Gay Nive. 
TIES, by Shaw Desmond. (McBride). 
A thoroughly intimate series of wood- 
cuts of English indiscretions at the 
turn of the century, written down with 
a disarming affection by a man who 
had a good time recalling them. 
ASHENDEN, OR THE BritisH AGENT, by 
Somerset Maugham. (Doubleday 
Doran). Short tales of the secret ser- 
vice, readable and_ exciting. What 
more do you want? From Maugham, 
anyway? 

TamBo, by James Jenkins. (McBride). 
A record of a mule-back journey 
through the country of the bridge of 
San Luis Rey, which 
slow-moving tempo of the Peruvian 
people in a curious and often beau- 
tiful prose. It rings true. 

A Girt Aporinc, by Viola Meynell. 
(Dutton). The first chapter is a mov- 
ing and sensitive short story of the 


catches the 


first order about a women who is un- 
happy in love: the rest of the book is 
merely sensitive writing of the third 
or fourth order about some people who 
make less and less difference. 
HaAncing Jounny, by Myrtle Johnson. 
(Appleton). A macabre 
hangman with a beautiful soul, writ- 
ten with a gentle humanity that does 
not disguise its grim overtones: a most 
remarkable and memorable book. 
Gops oF Yesterpay, by James Warnet 
Bellah. (Appleton). Short 
chiefly tragic, invariably exciting, and 
occasionally masterly, concerning the 
lives and works of aviators in the 
Great War. Mr. Bellah knows what 
effects he wants and how to get them. 
THE Siamese Cat, by Under- 
wood, with wood-cuts by Leon Under- 
(Brentanos). A philosophical 
and highly coloured fable of the ad: 


story of a 


stories 


Leon 
wood. 


ventures of an idealist, as personified 
by a Siamese cat. The highest com- 
pliment we cheerfully render: that it 
bears comparison with Marquis’ Mehit- 
abel, though Mr. Underwood's sense of 
humour is not infallible. 

Mopern Love, by H. W. Yoxall. (Ives 
Washburn). A novel of Englishmen 
and Americans by an Englishman 
phenomenal for his taste and under- 
standing on the subject of Americans. 
An intelligent handling of the con- 
flicts of individuals from two dom- 
inant races. 

(Continued on nage 110) 
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preme. - PP] 
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Powdered almonds make the If your dealer does not supply you, send 65¢ and dealer's 
top of these agreeable little name for prepaid Swiss box containing six individually 
. (Ives Sponge biscuits unusually tasty. wrapped portions, all edible and always fresh. Address avor At e 
Any after the theatre-supper would be Roethlisberger & Co., Inc. (U. S. A. origin 1856), 178 
shmen benefited by their gay company. Franklin St., New York City. 
shman 


This remarkable box of biscuits boasts 
under- of petite beurres, short breads—I16 
different kinds in all—almost 


The Satisfying Delicacy to flavor— 


ricans. 1 
four pounds. This compact and 4 "ea E R h 
con- attractive package of good- an extra touc 
dom- ness will be sent prompt- SaANG 


ly (express collect) if 
you mail Vanity 


Fair $3.25 


Emmental-Gruyere of richness 
Cheese 


algrocer\, aclicatessen And dairy stores 
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{ SHOEMAKERS FOR MEN } 
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Keeping Up 
To Pa-r 


HILE “Twin-Grip” Golf Shoes are not made 


small | 


In sizes 


enough for our hero, the 
chances are that his father wears them—if he keeps 
up to par. 

There is no better golf shoe made than “Twin 
Grip’—whether you are shooting for par in your 
score, in the appearance of your togs or in easy, 
perfect fitting comfort. 

Armour, Cooper, Deigel, Espinosa, Klein, Turnesa 
and thousands of other pros and amateurs have 
proved this to their satisfaction. 


A nide selection of styles 
Sig 
and _ leathers, 





some with 
rubber soles if you prefer. 


Your request sent to Golf Department, 61 Melcher Street, Boston, 
will bring a folder on other “Twin-Grip” models 


RETAIL SHOPS 


NEW YORK DETROIT CHICAGO 
350 Madison Ave. 230-234 Michigan Ave. 106 Michigan Ave. (S.) 
153 Broadway Atco 16 S. Dearborn St. 


Browning, King & Co. 1 
Washington Blvd. at ~ 
Grand River 
CLEVELAND 
1935-1945 E. 9th St. 
MILWAUKEE 
8 Wisconsin Ave. 
ST. LOUIS 


Browning, King & Co. 
916-918 Olive St. 


131 West 42nd St. 
365 Broadway 
1263 Broadway 
1843 Broadway 


Browning, King & Co. 
Monroe & Wabash Ave. 


MINNEAPOLIS 
3 South 7th St. 
ST. PAUL 
339 Robert St. 
KANSAS CITY 
1002 Walnut St. 
SEATTLE 
1214 Fourth Ave. 


BROOKLYN 
367 Fulton St. 


BOSTON 
212 Washington St. 


PHILADELPHIA 
100 South 16th Str. 


Agencies in other 
principal cities 
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VANITY FAIR 


| The Slightly Murderous Halzinglers 





(Continued from page 64) 


robbed of their hard-earned money. 
So, when they arrived at the Astor 
House (January, 1854) they would 
have been perplexed if it had not 
been for their uncle, Mr. Edmonds, 
of Elizabethtown, Arkansas. An ap- 
peal to him resulted in an invitation 
to make his home their own. 

They were unhappy in Elizabeth- 
town. Mr. Edmonds had a family of 
seven, and two servants. On the arrival 
of our three heroines he discharged 
the servants. Said Amy, one day: 

“Sisters, we are doomed to pass 
our lives like slaves in the corn-field!” 

“Curses on him!” exclaimed Cyn- 
thia, alluding to Mr. Edmonds. 

There was a way out, however. Their 
uncle had been a dentist, and in one 
of his trunks was a bottle of chloro- 
form. Armed with this and_ three 
knives, the girls decided that evening 
to exterminate the Edmonds family. 
Their technique was faultless, but 
their ill-luck was persistent. 

No sooner had the last of the family 
expired—Mr. Edmonds himself—than 
six men entered the room. 

“These are the girls who called 
themselves the Misses Wilson,” said 
one of the men. It was the landlord 
at whose hotel the sisters boarded 
while in San Francisco. “I arrest you 


on the charge of murdering Lem 


Smith, the gambler; also of murdering 
three persons in that bed, and five 
young people down stairs.” 

In an hour they were in prison. The 
law, with its customary brutality, con. 
demned them to be executed, Novem. 
ber 30, 1854. 

Amy made a long speech on the scaf. 
fold. The sheriff more than once 
intimated that she had said enough, 
and tried to go on with the execution, 
But the crowd of Arkansans, who were 
simply fascinated by her eloquence, 
drove him away, and insisted on more 
oratory. She would begin again: 

“Friends, life may be likened unto 
a river.” 

The sheriff again interrupted, saying 
that she had exceeded her time-limit 
by ten minutes, and that he could not 
be “kept waiting here all day.” But 
the spectators threatened him with 
knives and revolvers, and Amy finished 
her speech. 

“Reader!” reverend 
author, “shall we not learn a lesson 
which shall last us while we live, from 
the fate of the three sisters? Is not 
their experience a warning to our 
fathers, mothers, sisters, brothers, and 
to us? Let us at all times be as truly 
repentant as were the three sisters up- 
on the scaffold. Let us hope that they 
are now in Heaven!” 


exclaims the 


Russia—The Travesty Republic 


(Continued from page 3 


Agriculture, industry and commerce 
are decaying. The Soviet is in effect a ty- 
rant, which has overburdened the people 
with taxes and strangled their liberty. 

The Russian, however, keeps mute. 
The penalties, tortures and executions, 
by which the Soviet continuously af- 


firms the force of its will and discour- 
ages those not in accord with its plans, 


have robbed the people of their will. 
The nation may properly be said to be 
in a state of paralysis. 

The power of the Soviet is enforced 
by the “G.. P. U-”, 
tion which 


a police organiza- 
consists 


mans. Letts, Bashkirs, Jews, liberated 


criminals, the various sifted dregs of 
mankind. These are the cherished Life- 
guardsmen of the Soviet, the object of 
its special care. These are provided 
with every kind of luxury, they enjoy 
every privilege. At the first sign of 
insubordination they fling themselves 


upon the discontented, most cruel and 
bloody castigations are applied. 


The Soviet employs the hostage sys- 
tem-—a sort of game of “Forfeits” re- 


mostly of for- 
eigners, of Chinese, Hungarians, Ger- 


2) 


duced to its grim extreme. Wives, rela- 
tives, quite innocent men and women 
are incarcerated. Then, at the first 
sign of mutiny, they are shot. When, 
in 1918, the Jewess Rosa Kaplan at- 
tempted Lenin’s life, eight hundred 
young Russian officers were execu 
ted in Moscow. When last year the 
young student Boris Kowerda killed in 
Warsaw the Soviet Ambassador, Woi- 
kov, the murderer of the czar, twenty 
old Russian dignitaries .were taken 
from their cells, among them the 8+ 
year-old Prince Dolgorouky, against 
whom even the Soviet government 
could not find any crime, and _ they 
were all executed without judgment. 
Thus the Russian nation is reduced to 
silence. The Russians in Russia do 
not protest. They are silent and in si- 
lence gather up their strength. All 
over Russia prayers are whispered 
in the churches. All — over _ the 
world the dispersed Russian refugees 
cry to Heaven their prayer: “To Rus: 
sia, our much afflicted country, O God, 
grant salvation”, and they can only 
wait for Ged to have mercy upon them. 
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Clothes for Summer Wear 


IN TQWN, COUNTRY AND AT SEASHORE 
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y\ ~ . . . . . . As 
f Ease and comfort are combined with distinction in \§ 
| s 
y ' . 2A 
\¥| our gentlemen's clothes and accessories for summer Fy 
v\ a. 
Ve 2 
\¥| wear, in town, country and at the seashore 3 
ey cA 
Ww ; : , 5 \ 
\k Unusual lightweight Worsteds, Unfinished A 
Ve ‘ae 
\e a) e 7 e 
\\| Worsteds, Tropical Worsteds, Flannels,Llamasand | $s 
\ \ 
Y\| Gabardines have been exactingly tailored for us by |; 
\e a 
: . 
" Hickey-Freeman, recognized leading producers of ¥) 
“a 
v\ ; ‘ ; Ay 
i gentlemen’ s clothes ready for wearing (3 
: : . — oh 
it Other apparel which includes Linen Suits, A 
¥\ + ie 
Ve - 7 nm . e 
81 Knsckerbockers, Flannel Trousers and accessories \é 
$} #) 
BY . ~ ° 
| for golf, tennis or beach wear are made for us by A 
Ve 3 
i? Rows es . e 
S| specialists of international reputation 2 
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WRIST WATCH 

a Helbros, the synonym for time-keeping trustworthiness and true 
beauty of design! In buying a sport watch ask your jeweler for the 
watch that has the patented, extra-long-lived radium numerals 


the one kind worth wearing out of doors 


the Helbros watch. 





*One of these Helbros Watches given FREE for the most appropri 
received before Aug. 1, 1928. This extension of the original peric 
is tO give Opportunity to more readers to send in names. Use coupon or letter 


Hecsros Watcu Co., 48 West 48th St., New York 
May we seid you the address of the Helbres Jeweler nearest you? 


ELBRO 


THE MOST TALKED= 
cht 


























L_|Here is my suggestion for the rig 





My Name - 
Address 


My Jeu ele r’s addres Sannae 


\Please send me co pyre f the lutest Helbros Gift Bookle 
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EBO Yacht Basin, be- 4 
hind which are the en- 
tire resources of the Todd 








| Shipyards Corporation, 
maintains an incompara- 
ble Service to owners ~of 
fine yachts in repair, re- ) 
conditioning, overhaul | 
and storage...Convenient 
owner supervision within 
fifteen minutes of lower 
| Manhattan. 
 CTZt0@UuGE °° = | 
| cy j 
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VANITY FAIR 


Stone Walls Do Not a Prison Make 


(Continued from page 45) 


visit, you will overwhelm with joy 
one who worships you. 
S. de L. 
Prisoner No. 183. 


Saturnin sealed and addressed the 
letter. 

“You'll give this to Mrs. Esternuotte 
—with your own hand. Above all be 
sure that the governor does not see 
you.” 

And as the warder, thoroughly puz- 


zled, was leaving him, Ligugeard 
asked, “When a prisoner is recom- 


mended for special favours he doesn’t 
work in the shed, does he?” 

“Not on your life! And he has meat 
with all his meals—and prunes—and 
books to read! ... We had one who 
was the nephew of the laundress of 
this very lady. . .” 


That night Saturnin’s sleep was 
filled with delightful visions of the 


future; joints of roast beef, red and 
juicy, prunes in thick syrup, and a 
complete edition of Alexandre Dumas’ 
novels flitted in procession before his 
imagination. Six months opened 
out before him—a charming perspec- 
tive of creature comforts, from which 
he would emerge plump and rosy, six 
months of all play and no work, six 
months of sleeping and gorging! 

The next night, after lights were 
out, he heard a key softly turned in 


the lock, and an ugly face appeared at 
the peep-hole. “Good! A new warder!” 
he thought to himself. But an immense 
figure outlined itself in the doorway, 
and he heard a whisper: 

“Poor, poor young man!” 

It was Mrs. Esternuotte, in whom— 
at the present time—the leaven of 
romance was fermenting. 

“Give me your hand!” she begged, 

Much surprised, Saturnin held ou 
his hand, which she 
feverish acknowledgment. 

“Hush! Follow me... I have got 
the warders out of the way. The sentry 
patrol is dead drunk. . . Follow me...” 

They passed along the dark passage, 
crossed the garden, and came to the 
gate, which was half-open. There. 
Ligugeard was pulled imperiously to. 
wards the majestic lady, who bestowed 
a soft kiss on him and then pushed 
him away as if to repel temptation. . , 
And before he realized what was hap. 
pening, Saturnin found himself in the 
street, a street that was icy-cold, and 
drenched with the incessant rain for 
which Chauvigny is notorious. 

“Farewell,” sighed Mrs. Esternuotte 
in a faint voice. . . “Farewell, you who 
might perhaps have understood me. I 
am a virtuous woman... but for your 
sake, I have betrayed my trust. .. 
You are free to go and do what you 
choose!” 


squeezed jn 


Importance of the Play in Contract 


(Continued from page 70) 


of it, so bid seven no trump. All 
passed and A opened the seven of 
clubs on which Y played the eight, B 
the five and Y the deuce. Y now led 
the eight of spades. B played the 
deuce, Z played the jack and A played 
the trey. Assuming that A’s lead is 
fourth best and therefore marks A 
with the king of clubs and that B is 
marked with the king of spades, how 
should Z plan the subsequent play of 
the hand so that he can make the 
Grand Slam against any defense or 
distribution of the remaining cards? 

Solution: At the third trick, Z should 
lead the ace of diamonds and follow 
with the ten, winning the trick in Y’s 
(Dummy’s) hand with the jack. Y 
should now lead three rounds of dia- 
monds on which Z should discard the 
ten of clubs and the seven and nine 
of spades. The discards of A and B 
are immaterial as will be shown later. 
Y should then lead the four of clubs, 
winning the trick in Z’s hand with the 
ace. Z should then lead the ace of 
spades and discard the six of clubs 
frem Y’s hand. Z should now lead the 
deuce of hearts and win the trick in 


Y’s hand with the king. Y should now 
lead his last diamond _ trick, the 
eleventh trick. On this trick B is 
forced to discard. He cannot discard 
the king of spades or Z’s queen will 
be good, so is forced to discard a 
heart. He is thus left with the king 
of spades and one heart. Z can now 
discard the queen of spades and is 
thus left with the ace’ and trey of 
hearts. A is also forced to discard. 
He cannot discard the king of clubs 
or Y’s queen of clubs will be good so 
A also is forced to discard a heart, and 
is thus left with the king of clubs and 
one heart. At the twelfth trick, there- 
fore, Y should lead the eight of hearts 
and Z with the ace, trey, must win the 
last two tricks, irrespective of the 
original distribution of the hearts. 
This is a fine illustration of the double 
squeeze and is a hand taken from ac- 
tual play. 

These hands may help 
players to see that skill at playing the 
cards is just as important as a mas- 
tery of correct bidding. Brush up on 
your play or you will miss many 4 
game and slam at contract. 


contract 
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5 . VOGUES BOOK 


¢ OF ETIQU ETE? 


<4 


Roval octavo, 


» 530 pp. 


$y postpaid. 


cloth 





WHAT—and WHY? 


VERY social emergency demands a knowledge of 
what to do; specific information must be available at 
a moment’s notice, and one must be sure of its correctness. 
... But even more valuable is a clear statement of the 
principles underlying all rules, so that one no longer needs 


to ask—and ask—and ask. One knows instinctively. 


Vogue’s Book of Etiquette answers all questions clearly, 
simply and authoritatively. But its chief service is to give 
you that sense of ease and freedom which comes from 


possessing the standpoint of those who make the rules. 


The Chapters in 
VOGUE'S BOOK OF ETIQUETTE 


. The Origin of Manners 


I > . Games and Sports at Home and 
II. Insiders and Outsiders 
II 


in Clubs 


III. General Behaviour XVIII. The Exigencies of Travel 
IV. General Behaviour XIX. The Birth in the Family 
V. Dress for Various Occasions XX. First Steps in Good Manners 
VI. Introductions XXI. The Child Growing Up 
VII. Conversation and Character XXII. Bringing out the Daughter 
VIII. Speech and Its Vulgar Refine- XXII. The Unmarried Man in Society 
ments XXIV. Engagements and Their Conse- 
IX. Letterwriting as an Art and a quences 
Necessity XXV. Weddings 
X. Invitations and Their Responses XXVI. Brides of Different Ages 
XI. Entertaining XXVIII. Family Manners 
XII. Table Service and Manners XXVIII. Disagreements and Divorce 
XI. Dances, Balls and Parties XXIX. Funerals and Mourning 
XIV. Visiting and Leaving Cards XXX. Conventions of Official Wash- 
XV. Town Households and Servants ington 
XVI. Country Life and Visits XXXII. Etiquette in Other Countries 
XXXII. The Final Test of Breeding 


Are there points here that you aren’t guite sure off Maybe 


you know what they did five years ago—but times have changed, 


and perhaps you’ve not changed with them. . All these 
things are dealt with charmingly in Vogue’s Book of Etiquette, 
so keeping up to date is as interesting as following a story—a 
very modern story in which every slightest change in customs 


is skilfully and entertainingly mirrored. Isn’t that 


VOGUE'S 
BOOK OF ETIQUETTE 


To order by mail, use this coupon 
VOGUE 
rHE GRAYBAR BUILDING 
LEXINGTON AT 43RD, NEW YORK CITY 


Please send me one copy of 
Vogue’s Book of Etiquette. 


I enclose $4. 


Street 


City State ae V.F 
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SUNK! SHOOTING THREE! 


Plop! Too much water hazard. Not the 
water ahead but the perspiration behind 
—on his back. He'll get his mind on his x = 
shot when he gets it off his underwear. od 5 
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The Hazar 


that’s worse than mental 


He teed up confidently. Water wouldn’t 
bother him. No mental hazard could worry 
him. But he couldn't get set—couldn’t re- 
lax when he addressed the ball. Binding, 
bunching, pulling underwear is worse than 
a mental hazard. It ruins your game — 
makes you “blow” your shots. 


What is YOUR 
Underwear Handicap? 


That’s why thousands of golfersswitched 

last year to the Lewis Golf Suit. It gives 

new freedom. Comfort and ease which you 

never dreamed possible! And cool! Its magic 
a fabric absorbs and evaporates perspiration . 
“'\ so quickly. A snug, natural crotch support OA 


a 1h 
‘)- S\\F gives tireless play and unsapped energy. “© ‘— 
A/) e \ \ 
o “balloon sizes.” Instead, for every spor 
.” No “bail ” Instead, f t 
__.._) —every purpose—the perfect underwear | / 


—the only original Lewis Golf Suit. Ask a 
\/ \| your favorite store to show it to you today. 


\ | " 
| =) 
IN 4 

y ¥ P se F , Le 
— Made by the makers of the famous Lewis Union Suits tae he 





17] Look for the Lewis label and 

7| the little golfer on every genu 
:| ine Lewis Golf Suit. 

¢ 1 If your dealer hasn't the Lewis 

Golf Suit, send us your meas- 

urements with a check for 

$5.00 for two suits postpaid. 


Altho’ the Golf Suit is ad- 
mittedly the most comfort- 
able underwear made, those 
who prefer a two-piece gar- 
ment will find an almost 
equivalent comfort— with 
exceptional style—in the 
Lewis Golf Shirt and Sport 
Shorts. 


Lewis Knitting Company 
120 Main St., Janesville, Wis. 
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GOLF SUIT ; 


FREEDOM 























CThe NEW UNDERWEAR CZ7hat Gives NEW 








theless modern .. . 
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MODER 


clothes for modern men 


correct .. . 
tion of garishness . . 


hint of the bizarre . 


. 


for the 


of our forefathers . 


comfortable. colorful, 


‘sad colors 


never a sugges- 


- hevera 


. . but never- | 


modern in 


, BR 
ary for + Tv 


the 


“conservative colors” of our fathers 


. . . these are gone. In their stead we 


have rich, lustrous color, skillfully 


blended to create beautiful tones and 


shades. 


touch, for the 


CORRECT 
SorFALL ¢. 
WINTER 


is new 


designs that are in spirit with 


EAVE | 


... patterns and 


And here, too, the modern 


our times—modern, but always 


tempered with the grace of good 


taste. Your clothier can show you clothes 


made of Strong-Hewat Virgin Wool fabrics 







| NAME 
| STREET 
| CITY 


| I usually buy my clothes at 


My favorite brand is 


My hair is Light() Dark 2 
Auburn 1] Black (or Gray) 2 


\T ico? FABRICS 


President » 


This is the 
Strong-Hewat 
Color Har- 
mony Chart. 
It shows ex- 
actly what 
colors you can 
wear. It is 





FREE... just j LEPC S if WEA 
check your | . ; | 
colorhatr, (Se | 
sign your | | 
name and ad- | a hae | 

ress, and ee" _ J 
mail to 


STRONG, HEWAT & CO., INC. 
25 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK 


VANITY FAIR 


A Novelist’s Laboratory 


(Continued from page 48) 


people than in the life of the indivi- 
dual. There are beginning, develop- 
ment, climax, descent, and close; and 
just as with the individual, there 
are all sorts of disorders: ailments, 
chronic illnesses, states of exhaustion, 
symptoms of age—nor is hypochon- 
dria lacking. Many relationships even 
succumb to children’s diseases, though 
these can also be kept alive by at- 
tention, good word, in- 
telligent hygiene. Others are taken 
off in the prime by intercurrent ill- 
and still others die 
or later of functional disturbances 
which are seldom diagnosed in time. 
Some age quickly, others slowly, many 
comatose and can be_ brought 
back to life by patience, by applica- 
tion of the proper remedies, by good 
will. But human relations 
semble human beings in the fact that 
they rarely adapt themselves to the 
inevitable necessity of bearing pain 
and old with dignity, and of 
knowing how to die in beauty. 


care: in a 


sooner 


nesses, 


are 


also re- 


age 


$19 


The Grand Style:—Human.rela- 
tionships which began on the grand 
style cannot be reduced to a 
plane without the most painful and 
humiliating sacrifices. It is wiser sim- 
ply to break up a common spiritual 
ménage than to make a laborious at- 
tempt to restrict it. 


lower 


$20 


Symptoms:—In an ailing relation- 
ship. as in an ailing organism, we must 
interpret the apparent trifles 
as symptoms of the disorder. 


even 


§21 


Reliable Fish:—Within the economy 
of human relations, a combination of 
unreliability and warm-heartedness jg 
always to be preferred to a combina. 
tion of reliability and cold-heartednegs, 
For whereas we have a_ protection 
against unreliability in our knowledge 
of human nature, cold-heartedness 
makes every human relationship 
hopelessly frigid that it remains con. 
demned to sterility. 

§22 

The Closed Garden of the Soul:— 
If you cherish too jealously the jardin 
secret, the secret garden of your soul, 
it may easily come to bloom too lux. 
uriantly, to grow beyond its allotted 
space, and in time to occupy areas of 
your soul which were never meant to 
be kept secret. Thus, your entire soul 
may finally become a closed-in gar. 
den; and, for all its bloom and fra. 
grance, may perish of isolation. 

§23 

The Noble Hate:—Every really 
great emotion can be noble and fruit. 
ful—hate as well as love. Only it must 
be free from contaminating elements 
of egotism, envy, vindictiveness and 
cowardice. But how much purification 
must love first undergo before it can 
he looked upon as truly selfless? 

§24 

Beyond Intellect :—We get to a cer- 
tain place in life, experience, and 
knowledge of human nature where 
all converse, even with the cleverest 
and most amiable of our friends. has 

(Continued on page 108) 


The Most Exciting Shot At Golf 


(Continued from page 68) 


only to get anywhere over it) a five 
would have been prodigally brilliant, 
a mere six would been good 
enough and he cut it too fine and took 
seven. Yes that certainly was a dramatic 


have 


disaster but it was not quite what | 
wanted because it contained, although 
not for the unlucky player, a humorous 
element. I might have quoted myself 
as having once put three successive 
shots out of bounds at a nineteenth 
hole in a championship and having 
then retired for lack of ammunition 
but that was too funny also, although 
I had not appreciated the fun at the 
time. A short putt missed, on the other 
hand, is almost too painful and oddly 
enough the two most painful that I 
could remember were missed by the 
same man, Abe Mitchell. One undoubt- 
edly lost him a championship and the 
other in all probability did so, and not 
merely one but other potential champ- 
ionships as well. The first was when 
he still played as an amateur and met 
Mr. John Ball in the final at West- 
ward Ho! He had a putt of four feet or 
so on the last green for the hole and 
match, missed it and was beaten at 
the 20th. 

The second was in the Open Champ- 
ionship at Deal in 1920. At the end of 
the first day Mitchell led the field and 


especially he led the most dangerous 


man in the field, George Duncan, by 
thirteen shots. Next morning just as he 
was about to start, rather cold and stiff 
from unwisely hanging about the tee, 
in came Duncan with a 71. That did 
not decrease Mitchell’s anxiety butstill 
he played the first hole well enough 
and laid his third apparently stone 
dead for a par four. Then he was short, 
with a tiny putt. Then, instantly, he be- 
gan to waste more shots and finally 
killed himself with an eight at the 
fifth. 

Now nobody can possibly say what 
would have happened but I always 
firmly believe that, if Mitchell had 
popped in that little putt, he would have 
won that championship and if he had 
won that one, he would assuredly have 
won some more. As it is he has won 
many other events and is one of the 
greatest golfers in the world but he 
has never won a national champion- 
ship and it is very possible that he 
never will. As far as consequences are 
concerned that wretched little putt 
has probably as much to answer for as 
any putt that ever was missed. 

As I made that final remark J noticed 
that my friend was fast sinking into 4 
coma, as perhaps my readers are now; 
so, at last, we took our candle-sticks 
and tip-toed upstairs through the 
sleeping house. 
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just a little 


HIGHER 


F THAT mountain trail-horse 
Il could only tell you what he’s 
seeing out of his sardonic old left 
eve! It would be Lake MeAr- 
thur, bluer, colder, stiller than 
any other mountain lake that 
ever was . 
from Peer Gynt. 


To his right, up the way he 


.. like the last scene | 


and his gay young rider have | 


come, the world tumbles off .. . 
down to green Lake O'Hara... 
down, down, down again to 
Lake Wapta—itself almost at 
the top of the Great Divide. 
Miles mean nothing in this snow- 
clear, blue-diamond air. But oh 
how we'll all eat when we get 

«k! For we’re in the Cana- 
dian Rockies where eating is one 
of the Arts. 


To be sure this isn’t the only 
kind of vacation to dream about 
... Europe, with a smart Rivi- 
era, just pleasantly this side of 
hot. South America—where the 
seasons are reversed, and this is 
winter. Back home—ranches, 
and blue jeans to ride in. Beaches 
—East and West—packed with 
gorgeous summer hotels with 
the orchestras all going. The 
Adirondacks—New England— 
Quebee—New York itself, one 
of the greatest summer resorts 
in the world... 








incline toward, Ict’s 
advertisements in 
this issue. Some of them sound 
just right—Let’s write for lit- 
erature! If we mention where we 
saw the advertisement, it may de- 
cide whether we get the last re- 
servation or find it handed to 
the other fellow . quick—the 
fountain pen! 


Whatever we 


look over the 


and when writing, say that | 
you saw the advertisement in 
Vanity Fair. It is a helpful 
identification. 

















FLANUL FEtt Harts 





Dignity, smartness, and an assurance 
of being correctly hatted, are yours 
with these fine quality Sunfast Flanul 
Felts. We present the newest styles 
and colors for you to choose from. 


For Sale at 
Fifth Ave. B. ALTMAN & CO. New York 
and other exclusive shops in principal cities 


Made by Sunfast Hats, Incorporated, Danbury, Conn. 
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ZIPP-()-GRIP 


The Modern 
Hand Luggage 





ODERN preference, 

for sports ortravel, is 
definitely focussed on light- 
luggage as 
Zipp-O-Grips 


smart- 


weight hand 


typified by 
—the ultimate in 
ness and convenience. 
Frameless construction 
minimizes weight, and, even 
when these roomy bags are 
crammed full, they open 
or close with a zip—thanks 
to the Talon 
exclusive feature. 
Zipp-O-Grips are 
of the 


Fastener, an 


made 
finest leathers and 
materials in a variety of 
Sold by 


the better luggage and de- 


styles and sizes. 


partment stores GVvery= 


where at $5 and upward. 


Illustrated catalog and 

name of store nearest 

xou gladly sent on re- 
quest 


MAX DAMM COMPANY, Inc. 


88 St. Francis Street 


Dept. F. Newark, N. J. 
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All the color- 
ful charm of the 
new art 
finds expression in 
the design and dec- 
oration of DeVilbiss 
Perfume Sprays. One 
should have a Perfumizer 


mode 


for every perfume — tiny 
chalices on slender sterns for 
rare odeurs ; 

for 


more generous 


containers toilet waters. 
As perfect as the jewelry on your 
dressing table is the adjustmen: of 
the delicate mechanism that produces 
You will find 


DeVilbiss Perfumizers wherever 


the perfume spray. 





fine 
perfumes are sold. They are ideal gifts 


lb 
| Guaranteed 


prays — 


for all occasions. 




















This record | 


is the most amazing 
ever made 


by a golf ball 


* 


In the last fifteen years Spalding Golf Balls have been 
victorious in more major championships than all 
other makes of golf balls combined—to wit, this amaz- 


ing record in the greatest triumvirate of tournaments— 








IN THE U.S. OPEN CHAMPIONSHIP... 
Spalding Golf Balls won in 


191 3-14-1 5-16-19-20-21-23-24-25-26-27— 


12 victories out of a possible 13. 





IN THE U.S. AMATEUR CHAMPIONSHIP 
Spalding Golf Balls «won in 


1913-14-15-16-19-20-21-24-2 5-26-27— 
11 victories out of a possible 13. 





IN THE BRITISH OPEN CHAMPIONSHIP 
Spalding Golf Balls won in 


191 3-14-21-22-24-2 5-26-27— 
8 victories out of a possible 10. 
No tournaments were held during the years of the war. 





AND IN ADDITION Spalding Golf Balls have 
won every important golf event in this 
country so far this year (May, 1928). 


* 


Spalding Golf Balls 


The low-handicap golfer owes it to 
himself to give this ball a chance to do 


for him what it has done for champions. 


Neg Bera 


* ©1928,A.G.S.& B. 


VANITY FAIR 


A Novelist’s Laboratory 


(Continued from page 106) 


hardly more than atmospheric sig- 
nificance; and all our 
however profound we might call them, 
can no longer enrich us or delight us 
intellectually, but appeal to us as 
rhythm or music. 


discussions, 


§25 


Sociable Solitude and Other Kinds: 
—There are more kinds of loneliness— 
and they are purer, more painful, and 
more profound—than that which we 
usually think of as such. Has it never 
happened to you that while among 
some large gathering of people where 
you have been perfectly at ease, sud- 
denly all those present appear like 
phantoms to you, and you seem to be 
the one real person among them? Or 
when carrying on some highly engross- 
ing conversation with a friend, have 
convinced of the 
your 


you never become 
complete meaninglessness of 
words and of the impossibility of your 
ever understanding each other? Or did 
you never, wile resting contentedly 
in the arms of your mistress, suddenly 
become aware that behind her brow 
she was thinking thoughts of which 
you suspected nothing? These are all 


direr forms of loneliness than that 


which we usually designate by the 
term—the state of being alone with 


ourselves. For when measured by all 
those other real aspects of loneliness, 
with their strangeness, peril, and de- 
spair, the usual sort is seen to be a 
state of harmless meditation, and we 
should rather consider such separation 
from others as the mildest and most 
amenable form of sociability. 


§25 


Loneliness also 
betray 


Preening Hermits: 
has its coxcombs; and _ they 
themselves by posing as its martyrs. 


§27 


One Way Through the Ether:—How 
precious loneliness is when we know 
that world, even 
though in the remote distance, some- 
one is thinking of us with yearning. 
But is this really loneliness? Isn’t this 
rather a more agreeable and _irre- 
sponsible kind of sociability, which 
receive 


somewhere in the 


contrives to demand and to 
without ever giving anything in re- 
turn, yes, without even acknowledging 


its indebtedness? 


§28 


A Tragedy of Two Mirrors:—When 
two people wish to understand each 
other profoundly, it is exactly as 
though two mirrors put face to face 
were to reflect their own images again 
and again, and still again, with des- 
perate eagerness, until they finally lost 
themselves in the horror of a hopeless 
distance. 


§29 


Ideas and Men:—Often when we 
believe that we hate a man, we only 
hate the idea which he 
And when we actually confront the 
individual had unbear- 
able or even dangerous, we find noth- 
ing but a poor wretch who was born 
to sin, to suffer, and to die—and our 
hatred changes into sympathy, com- 
passion, perhaps even into love. 


represents. 


who seemed 


$30 
The Prodigal :—If some truth which 
you uttered out of deep conviction 
comes back to you on another's lips 
like a proverb, you are often tempted 
to receive it as the father receives the 
prodigal son who once fled into the 
world Jaden with riches and now re. 
turns to knock at the door as a beggar, 
$31 
The Only Pure Relationship:— 
Your implacable and deadly enemy js 
doubtless the one man with whom you 
could have preserved a wholly pure 
relationship throughout your life— 
provided that the two of you never 
came to know each other personally, 
$99 


Bs 
The Unwanted Gift:—OE all spirit. 
ual extravagances, the most useless js 
justice. Whatever love one squanders 
is often repaid, even though in modest 
measure. But in return for justice we 
receive nothing but misunderstanding, 
ingratitude, and disdain. 
§33 
Anatomy of Reconciliation:—If you 
feel inclined towards reconciliation, 
first ask yourself what really made you 
so kindly disposed—a poor memory, 
opportunism, or cowardice? 
§34 
The Difference: 


good-heartedness — of 


Why does the 

others usually 
seem to us like stupidity, and our own 
like virtue—the virtue of others like 
weakness and our own like a_ proof 
of noble-mindedness ? 


To Disillusion:—We may often 
come to disillusion people through no 
fault of our own. All that is required 
for this is that someone who has over- 
rated us or even someone who has 
judged us according to our worth, 
should have developed away from us 
or beyond us, or should merely imag: 
ine that he had done so. But we must 
reassert ourselves again and _ again, 
with each new day, by our own efforts 
and our own powers. 


§35 


Wanted: a Villain: —When you be- 
lieve that someone else is threatening 
to cause your ruin, do not try to lay 
the blame upon him, but first ask 
yourself how long you have been in 
quest of such a man. 

§37 

Love Your Neighbour: The interest 
which your fellow man takes in your 
career is composed in varying propor- 
tions of malice, meddlesomeness, and 
superiority. 

§38 

The Unpardonable Crime:—A man 
may have deceived you, robbed you, or 
slandered you—yet there would al- 
ways be the possibility of a reconcilia- 
tion, yes, even of an ideal relationship 
subsequently arising between you. 
Once the deed was done, you could 
even strike up excellent terms with 
your murderer—with him perhaps 
readiest of all. The one man to whom 
there is no access in all eternity—even 
though you personally have long since 
got over his offence—is the man who 
does not know what he did to you. 
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BRIOGE SET 


Breatu-raknc Beauty! Qua- 
lity! Chinese red, decorated, fold- 
ing bridge set, with Boy and Dragon 
design i in rich oriental colors--a de- 
light to the heart of every hostess. 


Dainty loveliness in every line, 
yet strong and comfortable, con- 
venient and long lived. Set folds 
into a carton that slips into any 
closet. Bentwood, round-cornered: 
upholstered seats; decorated lea- 
therette top; two convenient ash 
trays furnished. Entire set folds 
into compact carton--fits any closet. 
Write now for folder on this delight- 
ful home equipment. 
=| LOUIS RASTETTER & SONS 


1393 WALL ST. FORT WAYNE-IND. 








Send me folder about the Mandarin Bridge 
Set, Tell me where I can buy it, and the price. 


Name. 
Do 
My Dealer is 
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SUMMER ROBES 


Exceptional Lounge Robes of Beautiful French 
Silks appropriate for warm weather, also Smart 
Flannel Robes practical for House and Beach 
use, are shown by us in Distinctive Colorings. 


Made to Measure or Ready for Wear 


gs, Sulha & Companp 


512 FIFTH AVENUE 
Lonpon NEW YORK 
27 OLD BOND STREET 


PARIS 
2 RUE DE CASTIGLIONE 














REDUCE YOUR FLESH 


arms, legs, bust or entire body with 


DR. WALTER’S 


Rubber Garments 
MY garments have been 


worn by men and 
women for 25 years. They 
are invaluable to those suf- 
fering from rheumatism. 
Man’s Reducing Belt 
with coutil back, $9.00 
All Rubber... 14.00 
This belt is an excel- 
lent support as well as 
a reducer. 


EE AMES $9.95 











Dp WALTER'S Special extra strong pret Bands 
Vill support and shape the ankle and 

f while reducing them. They fit 
like a glove. Can be worn under 

y kind of hose without detection. 


Yo u can note the difference in 
pe of ankle at once. Can be 
Worn at night and reduce while ,. 3 
sleep, or during the day ry) z 
e u < 
‘ 


ie wit benefit of 
: Ankle S 












and. 
reliability. 







Form-Fitting Hip 
and Thigh Reducer in 
cream colored rubber. 
Send waist and hip 
measure ..... $12.00 
Bust Reducing Ban- 
deau. Send bust meas- 
RE doe co $5.00 
Send for my booklet 
Dr. Jeanne A. Walter 


389 Fifth Ave., New York 


Lf you plan House & Garden has published 

oq. a collection of the 

to build... houses that appeared in five 
years of the magazine. 


loveliest 


HOUSE & GARDEN’S 
Second Book of Houses 
has 192 pages, 600 illustra- 
tions ... a wealth of material 
that is all practical, all beau- 
tiful. $4.20, postpaid. House 
& Garpen, Greenwich Con- 

necticut. 




















Near 36th St. Suite 605 


CROWN 


Lavender 
Smelling Salts 


At home, at the theatre, while shopping or traveling, 
or if you find yourself in stuffy rooms or crowded 
places, the pungent fragrance of Crown Lavender 
Smelling Salts clears the brain, steadies the. nerves, 
and counteracts faintness and weariness. It is invig- 
orating, highly refreshing—always a delight and 
comfort. Two sizes sold everywhere. Schieffelin & 
Co., Sole Agents, U. S. A., 170 William St., New 
York City. 

















fe Javanese Sarong 


—a singularly hand-batiked fabric from the 
Malay Archipelago. 


In Java, its brown coloring and symbolic de- 
sign mark the wearer of this fabric a member of 
the nobility from Surakarta. 


In America, the fabric’s striking originality and 
foreign quaintness mark the wearer a true Cravat 
connoisseur — one who seeks after originality 


| and finds it in Orlano Cravats. 


At the better Afen’s Shops $2.00 
Look for the Orlano Label 


ORLANO 


HAND-ALADE CRAVATS 
Aladle by the makers of Orlano Mufflers 
Guest Neckwear Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
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Now You Can Play 
Cards Detailioers 

















Cannot 
Blowin the Breeze! 


N the warm summer months, when 
I you'd like tocombine the pleasures of 
Bridge and other card games with the 
joy of the outdoors, you'll welcome 
‘Clark Tiles,’’ the new card set which 
allows you to play on the beach, porch, 
lawn, ship deck, under electric fans, 
or anywhere you please. 


Clark Tiles consist of a full set of beau- 
tifully embossed tiles with regulation 
card markings. They are unsoilable—un- 
breakable—and unblowable. Four Clark 
Metal Folding Tile Racks, unique in de- 
sign and essential to the full enjoyment 
of the game, are included with the sct, 
along with ‘Auction Bridge rules and 
score pads. ++ All packed in handsome 
leatherette case. ++ Price, $5.00. + * Get 
your set today. ++ On sale at all good 
shops, or write 


W. L. M. CLARK, 705 Gould Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 











Yo Change in the Rules Just a Change zn the Tools” 








The 


(Continued from page 100) 


LoweLL, 
Lowes. 


Poems or Amy 
John Livingston 
(Houghton Mifflin). A representa- 
tive and dignified work, edited with 
taste and a grave enthusiasm. 

Iv tHe Breivinc, by 
Douglas. (John Day). 
has left Mr. Douglas with an 
unpleasanter opinion of his  fellow- 
men than ever, which he formulates 
hy making monkeys of gods and men 
His only kind word 
is for a (now exti of satyrs 
too good for a world which 
a place 
A more 


SELECTED 
edited by 


Norman 
Ten years’ Si- 
len e 


indiscriminately, 
net) race 
who were 
in the beginning as now had 
only for tlie foolish and vicious. 


and occasionally also duller sat- 


savage 

ire than South Wi nd, or They Went. 
Tue Crosep Garpex, by Julian 

Green. (Harper). A Gallicized Ameri- 


can who has never yet been found want- 
ing draws out painfully but with sanity 
the tragedy of a repressed girl with a 
medieval passion in a Victorian home. 

Dead Lovers Are Farrurut Lov- 
ERs, by Newman. (Boni and 
Liveright), second peak in the 


Francis 


The 


tradition of the novel g /a Frances 
Newman. Tortured prose about a tor- 
tured wife whose intolerable tragedy 


het 


This is 


is that her husband doesn’t love 


as much as she loves him. 
action enough for ten years of Caress- 
ing Pain, until she gets what she wants 
and the poor devil of a husband gets 
on the another un- 
profitable a happy 
ending, though of course in the deeper 
*: the 


literally unfaithful. 


receiving end of 


passion. There is 


husband dies before he is 


sen-€ 


Man Who Knew Lewis 


VANITY AIR} 

i 

' 

i 

Daisy AND Dapune, by Rose Ma} 
caulay. (Boni and Liveright). Ver 


witty 
of a hydra-headed lady. Make 
you didn’t hear the author say 
both heroines are 
tions of the same 
find this the best of entertainment, 
Tue Book or TuHeEL, by 
Blake. (Payson, Clarke, 


and altogether delightful story | 
believe | 
that 
opposite manifesta. | 
flesh, and you will | 


Willian | 
Lid.) a 


beautifully done facsimile of Blake’ | 
own edition of this pale, strange fable, | 


with decorations also by himself. 
Tue ErernaL Moment, 


by E. ML 


Forster. (Harcourt, Brace). Five stories | 


or allegories or charades, acting out 


ideas, but doing it with such admirable | 


intelligence 
forgets all the others of the same kin( 
one has read these sixty years. Finally 


and elimination that one | 


a magnificent short story that admit | 


it’s a short story. 


A Book oF Frencu Wines, by P 
Morton Shand. (Knopf). An indis 
pensable book for the man_ with 


sentiment, memories, 
revenue 
to France, by an 
knows his vintages. 


agents or a one-way 


Englishman who 


CaTHERINE-Paris, by 
Marthe 
novel by several degrees more accon- 
plished and final than nine-tenths of 
about the 


Bibesco. 


current fiction, 
noblewoman 
during the decade 
up to the Armistice. A tranquilly hu- 
man and witty and non-garrulous story 
family told by a 
very great lady indeed. 


of several groups, 





Mr. Riddell’s Own Literary Statistics 


Inspired by the current crop of College Questionnaires, in which the 
| Graduating Classes of our Better Universities list annually their Cam- 


Mr. 


pus Preferences, 
poll among the 


Most Popular 


Most Deser\ ing 


. (1) The 


Riddell has conducted this month a similar 
American Best-Sellers Graduating in June: 


. The Bridge of San Luis Rey, 


by Thornton Wilder 
of San Luis Rey, 
by Thornton Wilder 


Bridge 


(2) The Grandmothers, by Glenway Westcott 


Most Likely to Succeed . 
Done the Most for 
American Literature 


Ged and the Groceryman, by H. B. Wright 
(1) The Bridge of San Luis Rey, 


Wilder 


by Thornton 


(2) Men Without W omen, by E. Hemingway 


Best Written 
Thinks It Is . 
Pet . 
Best Dressed 


Critics’ 


Best Athlete i) 
Class Poet 

Class es apse se 
Zest Student “ 
Witlest <4: s a. « « 6 
Thinks It Is... 


Dullest 
Class Mistake 
Favourite author: (This was a tie; 


Which do you prefe 


S00ks, 
the movies, 
379 Books were 





. Skyward, 
Archy and Mehitabel, by Don Marquis 
. Khatll We Do Now? by the carload 
- Our Times, 
Sunset Gun, by Dorothy Parker 
. Poems in Praise of Practically 


What is America’s greatest need at present? 

(In addition it was discovered that of the present Graduating Class of 
29 were written with an eye to the stage, 
and 7 with an eye to being a good book; 
born elsewhere than America; 
has yet learned to read or write.) 


. Mr. Hodge and Mr. Hazard, by Elinor Wylie 
.A President is Born, by Fannie Hurst 

A Gallery of Women, by Theodore Dreiser 

. Strange Interlude 


(Special Edition), 
by Eugene O'Neill 
by Richard E. Byrd 


by Mark Sullivan 


Nothing, 


by S. Hoffenstein 


. What CAN a Man Believe? by Bruce Barton 
. The Royal Road to Romance, 


by Richard Hallibuiion 


each author voting received one vote.) 
r: to be a Best-Seller, or a Work of Art? 


Best-Sellers (196) 
Work of Art (2) 


James Stephens 
547 with an eye to 


the parents of 
and practically none 
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VIA ATR! 


WueEN a shipping clerk tosses a new stencil 
to his assistant and says casually, “Mark 
that one for the Air!” ... 

When the General Sales Manager fren- 
ziedly phones the routing clerk and asks 
how he can get samples to Milwaukee by 
the next afternoon, and the routing clerk 
says calmly, “That’s all right, sir; we'll 
put em in the Air!” ... 

When the Chief Engineer turns apo- 
plectic at a telegram from Dallas saying 
the power plant must shut down until a 
small part can be sent from the factory, 
and his secretary promptly suggests, “Why 
don’t we send one tonight by Air 
ill 

Then you will know that Aviation is 
an accepted tool of industry! But that 
time has already come! For these humble 
portents are every-day occurrences in the 
routine of successful business! 

Since speed is the determining factor in 
competition for nation-wide markets, all 
great industries, all great commercial 
houses, are looking to the airplane for 
swifter transport of men and material. 


The sky-ways are well-defined routes in 
active and continuous use. Only the fact 
that airports are stationed well beyond 
the boundaries of most cities keeps the 
business man from actually seeing what 
is being done with commercial planes. 

On the line that operates between New 
York-Chicago-Dallas 


speeding on its way with important com- 


there is a_ plane 
mercial loads every hour of the year. The 
Air Mail is giving service to a trade area 
of 62,500,000 people every 24 hours. Over 
a period of three years, flying regularly 
from Detroit to Chicago, Cleveland and 
Buffalo, Ford planes have maintained an 
operating efficiency of 95 per cent—a 
record not exceeded by the railroads! 
Figured on a time basis, the transconti- 
nental have 
railroad map of the United States to the 


atrlines already reduced the 





dimensions of a region the size of Texas! 
How can this fact be applied practically 
in business? 
A Milwaukee manufacturer recently 
sold a cargo of locks in the New York 


market. By shipping eva air, a thousand 


miles away, he put his locks down in New 
fast as his competitors could 


York as 

have delivered them from New England. 

Shippers of oil from California to 

Atlantic Coast 

dollars in interest by forwarding Bills of 
1 March 


Lading wa air... «In 
consignment of flowers was flown to New 


the save thousands of 


last a 


York, so that they might arrive with the 


bloom of California fresh upon them. 


Bankers are regularly saving any- 
where between $125 and $5000 monthly 


on distant exchanges by sending their 


documents via air... . And the weight 
of freight and mail carried over the air- 
lines of America already totals millions of 
hounds! 
i VUiit filed. 
rey . ~ se £ ols soe ~ ~ 
[he time has passed for whimsical spec- 


ulation! The time has passed for the mean- 


ingless thrills of spectacular flying! The 
tireless wings of commercial planes are as 
definitely at your service as the wheels of 
commercial trucks. 


For more than a million miles the Ford all- 


> ] a. , - = ae ee ae > Ae ee 
metal, tri-motored planes have already flown, 
carrying freight, mail and passengers! 
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VANITY FAIR 












































cD... q a : : Be ; 
PUBLIC confidence in ‘‘Body by Fisher’’ has been richly 
earned over a long period of years. For Fisher pioneered 


the closed car body and created practically every important 
closed-body improvement. Chief among these are the clear- 
vision ventilating windshield; the silent, reliable window 
regulator; the important advantage of body flexibility; 
the great advance in the art of steel pressing. Fisher’s 
greatest contribution, however, is the standardization 
and precision manufacture which revolutionized body- 
building and brought the closed car within the reach of all. 


Cadillac + LaSalle + Buick + Oakland + Oldsmobile + Pontiac + Chevrolet 
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Martin Johnson 


Famous African Explorer, 


writes: 


“While trailing big game in 


Africa, [have never been with- 
out my Lucky Strike Cigarette. 
Once on the Abyssinian border 
my shipment of them from 
America mussed us, and | Was 
niserable until the natives fol- 
lowed our tracks across the 
Kaisout desert to Nairobi with 
my precious cargo of Lucktes. 
After four vears of smoking 
Lute AKiCS UF wildest Africa, I 

in pe rye cl condi- 


lecture tour in 























